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GERMANY DEFYING THE FRENCH STEAM-ROLLER™ 


UGO STINNES, Germany’s richest man and, rumor 
says, the virtual dictator of her economic destiny, 
declares curtly concerning France’s stranglehold on 
the Ruhr basin: ‘‘No negotiations by us. We shall fight it 
” Tn terms equally explicit General Degoutte, commander 
of the French forces of oecupation, 
that ‘‘never, until 


and damages inflicted upon my 


to withdraw.” More than a 
month after the beginning of the 
Ruhr invasion correspondents re- 
port the situation to be some- 
thing very like a deadlock, with 
no weakening either in Germany’s 


in France’s determination to 
bring her defaulting debtor to 
terms. ‘The first four weeks of 
the occupation have passed into 
history with negative results for 
concerned,” remarks the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and it adds: 
France has shown that she has the 


‘Within three months developments incident to French oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr will come to a head, according to official 
information which this Government has received from its ob- 
servers overseas. At that time one of the Allied nations 
or a group of nations will intervene in the controversy which 
threatens the peace of the civilized world. 

“Tt can be said on the best 
authority that the responsible 
officials of all the leading nations 
are agreed that intervention at 
this time would be worse than 
useless. France, at present, is 

-§Solidly behind the Poincaré Goy- 
ernment in its determination to 
force Germany to her knees. On 
the other hand, unity among the 

Germans is more marked than it 

has been at any time since the 

fateful year 1914. France and 

Germany alike would take the 

strongest exceptions to inter- 

vention now by any nation, even 
the United States. 

‘‘Administration officials de- 
clare that one country or the 
other must ‘break’ before any- 
thing can be done to bring about 
a settlement. The outstanding 
question from their point of view 
is whether Germany, suffering 
for want of food, or France, suf- 
fering for want of cash, will give 


power to starve and freeze Ger- way first. Germany certainly is 
many, and the German Govern- in need of foodstuffs. “Since the 
ment has shown that it can French went into the Ruhr, 


prevent France from collecting 


_ she has succeeded in getting two 
million bushels of wheat from . 


~Yeparations by force.” Never- Russia and a few small shipments 
theless, says the Philadelphia of foodstuffs from sympathizers 
Evening Public Ledger, ‘‘Ger- in this country, but these receipts 


many is beginning to realize that 


‘roller, and that the more she 


she is standing in front of a steam= 


stiffens her passive resistance 


“RIGHT AND MIGHT ARE OURS,” 


do not begin to meet her demands. 
The shortage of foodstuffs is 
general throughout Germany and 
is acute in the Ruhr. Conditions 
will go from bad to worse until 
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the further the roller rolls.” Says General Degoutte, French commander in the Ruhr district, apres ae see see 
Fs “and we shall win, We want to be paid and we shall be paid.’ 0€ con ng 

In another issue the same paper expected here. It is clearly 


remarks that ‘‘The French are 

ready to stay in the Ruhr and wait until Berlin changes its 
mind, and as Germany is not now in a position to wage war, the 
sojourn of the French may be regarded as indefinite.” To the 
New York World the struggle has all the appearance of an eco- 
nomie ‘‘trench warfare in which no sudden decision is to be ex- 
pected.” It will end, many editors remark, when one side gives 
fn or both agree to accept mediation. 

Neither France nor Germany would at present assent to 
mediation, declares Lord Curzon, British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; and his opinion apparently is shared in Washington. 
But what about intervention? as Theodore G. Joslin reports 


in a Washington dispatch to the Boston Transcript: 


apparent, according to officials, 


that nothing short of starvation will break the spirit of 


Germany.” 


““T believe that the French will continue to occupy the Ruhr 
until Germany gives way by offering concrete pledges of repara- 
tions payments, and that if the Germans commit any act of 
armed aggression, the French Army will go straight through to 
says Heetor C. Bywater 
He continues: 


Berlin without a moment’s hesitation,” 
in a London dispatch to the Baltimore Sun. 


“‘T believe France to be in deadly earnest and far less amenable 
to compromise than when she first entered the Ruhr basin. Mat- 
ters have reached such a stage that she cares not a jot for British 
or American disapproval, and lectures, remonstrances, threats, 
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flooded and ‘destroyed our mines at Lens | 
and our industries at Lille, is typically 
eynical. We don’t have to resort to such 
acts. We are not even obliged to rule the 

- country with an iron hand. We are so 
confident of our strength that we do not 
have to fight. 

“But I solemnly warn Germany if a 
single one of my soldiers is harmed and 
she forces another battle on us, she will 
not stay our hands by erying ‘Kamerad’! 
It will be a fight to the finish—a, complet 
knock-out.” ; 


But on the other hand, says Ambas- 
sador Jusserand, ‘‘if our former enemy 
. would now come and simply say ‘we were 
wrong, we are sorry, France would 
melt.” 

French opinion in regard to the Ruhr 
is divided by Edwin L. James into three 
classes, ‘‘Left, Center, and Right.’? In 
a Paris dispatch to the New York Times, 
Mr. James says: 
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FRANCE'S STRENGTHENED GRIP ON INDUSTRIAL GERMANY. 
Yu Indicates the additional territory east _of the Rhine occupied by French and 
VY) Belgians between Jan. 23 and Feb. 14. 


CA The original French occupation of the Ruhr Basin, completed by Jan. 23 1923 
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alike leave her cold. This is why her position is stronger than 
that of Germany, who is manifestly staking everything on foreign 
intervention. France has banked on certainties, one of which 
is that no outside nation will offer Germany material support. 
If there is any bluff about the business, it is wholly on the Ger- 
man side.” 


What is in effect an official statement of what France expects 
from the Ruhr adventure is supplied by General Degoutte, 
commander of her forces of occupation. Speaking in Dusseldorf 
to a representative of The Associated Press, he said in part: 


“Right and might are ours, and we shall win. We occupied 

the Ruhr without shedding a.drop of blood. We have allowed 
the population full liberty; we are not crushing the country 
under requisitions; but we want to get paid—and we shall be 
paid. 
“We are getting ahead in organizing the region. The Ger- 
‘mans may sneer, but we can stand an idle Ruhr longer than they 
can. The world must realize what a stupendous undertaking is 
the organization of the intricate network of railroads, industries 
and mines. Even you in America, with your tremendous capac- 
ity for organization and your great resources of men and money, 
might have found it difficult to complete such a work in a month. 
We shall carry on! 

“Chancellor Cuno declares our aim is the economic destruc- 
tion of Germany. Our aim is much simpler. We want redress; 
we want Germany to honor her signature. The economic ruin 
of Germany would prevent her from paying us. Germany,, by 
fomenting strikes, is responsible for the present situation of 
achieving her own ruin. 

“Germany will never fight unless she is stronger, or believes 
she is stronger, than her adversary. The moment she feels an 
opponent is more powerful, she surrenders. She pleaded and 
begged for an armistice under circumstances in which the Allies 
would have considered they had just begun to fight. We did 
not quit after Sedan. We fought to the finish; we lost, and we 
paid. 

“Germany is branded as a quitter before the entire world; 
insolent, arrogant, pitiless in victory, but servile, self-pitying 
in defeat. How do they like quitters in America? 

“Cuno talks about sabotage by the French in the Ruhr. 
We continually are repairing acts of sabotage done by the 
Germans themselves in their own country. Sabotage, in- 
deed! The accusation, coming from men who systematically 
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“The Left in this instance is composed 
of Communists who are not strong enough 
to pull backward much and who, while 
they can foment a certain amount of 
labor trouble, can not put much force 
behind any effort to get the French out 
of the Ruhr. As for the Center, the 
most important part of it was divided 
30 on the wisdom of going into the Ruhr, 
but now that the French are there it 
thinks they must stay there until .they 
get results or until it is proved beyond all doubt it can not. be 
done. In this class there is Briand and Viviani, who could 
not now be got to say a word against the Ruhr expedition at 
any price. 

“If M. Poincaré had only this center mass to deal with, he 
would be comfortable so far as the political position goes. But 
there is the Right, and from the Right comes the pushing. 

“For the present, into this class of opinion may be put most 
of the army officers, who compose a very large part of the Cham- 
ber. You have also the Deputies representing the devastated 
regions. You have the partizans of a separate Rhineland, and 
lastly, and an important factor, you have the followers of Marshal 
Foch, who take no stock whatsoever in exploiting the Ruhr 
or persuading German workers to be good, who don’t like the 
soup-kitchen idea—which is what they call Degoutte’s policy— 
and who believe in a big military advance into Germany. Add 
the Royalists and you have a considerable force. On the Ruhr 
question this French Right is larger than on other issues. 

“The separatists want an independent Statemadeof the Rhine- 
land and the Ruhr. Many Deputies from the North want the 
Germans given some of their own medicine on general principles, 
while the Foch school wants 
to coerce Germany now by 
heroie military methods and 
exploit the Ruhr or any- 
thing else later on.”’ 


Great Britain, meanwhile, 
maintains an official attitude 
which has been character- 
ized as benevolent neutral- Age Oftenburg 
ity. King George, in his 
address from the throne at HITTING OUT FROM 
the opening of Parliament, STRASBOURG. 


stated that ‘‘my Govern- On February 4, the French 


ment, while unable either crossed into the treaty neutral zone 
a J, 2 opposite Strasbourg to take two 

to coneur ce participate } towns on the Frankfort-Basle rail- 
in the invasion of the Ruhr, way, and occupy the region indi- 
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e acting in such a ey controls German coal shipments to 

as not to add to the diffi- the south and is on the edge of 
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her action. 


~ Germany was one of the most 


_ Was made “by the British Prime Minister, Bonar Law, who 


described the Ruhr invasion as ‘‘a step disastrous, not only 
to England, but to France herself, and even to the economic 
life of Europe.” He said further: 


“France got nothing from the Ruhr, but this is not the 
worst. She has severed Germany’s jugular vein and has done 
great harm to herself and others. I can see no bright prospect 
in front of us. The French Government is committed to its 
present action and is bound to 
see it through. -.. : 

“The French may oecupy the 
left bank of the Rhine or the 
Ruhr for ten years, but if the 
net result is to intensify the feel- 
ing of German nationality, the 
danger will come later, and I-do 
not think it is any advantage 
to France.” 


_ Turning to the American press, 
ewe find sympathy with France the 
prevailing note, mingled with 
misgivings as to the wisdom of 
The Boston Tran- 
script cites the words of General 
Degoutte, quoted earlier in this 
article, as expressing the attitude 
of ‘‘the friends and well-wishers 
of France throughout the world.” 
“The French Republic, legally 
and morally, is justified in taking 
possession of the Ruhr,’ avers 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal; 
and in The Manufacturers Record 
(Baltimore) we read: 


“France has justification on its 
side from every possible stand- ~ 
point for having taken possession 
of the Ruhr district, the heart 
of the coal and iron and steel in- 
dustry of Germany. But wide- 
spread propaganda, influenced by 
the German interests, and possibly 
by some countries which were for- 
merly France’s allies, is trying to 
ereate a false impression by de- 
nouncing France for this act, justi- 
fiable from every financial and 
humane standpoint. 

“The attack upon France by 


diabolical erimesin human history. 
Perhapsit has never been matched 
in all the records of mankind. 
It was carried out with a fiendish 
devilishness that smacked of 
the very sulfurous fumes of the 
lower world. Wreck and ruin 
marked thefootsteps of Germany’s 
accursed army, not simply the 
wreck and ruin of ordinary warfare, but the wreck and ruin of 
an effort so completely to destroy France’s industries that they 
would never again be able to compete with Germany. History 
affords nothing comparable in the completeness and devilishness 
of this campaign. 

“The great business leaders of Germany, who helped to bring 
on the war for their-own benefit, men who gloated in the crimi- 
nality of the Germany Army, believing that it would forever cow 
France and every other country against which Germany 
might send its brutal troops, have been piling up their hun- 
dreds of millions of ill-gotten profits and placing them in other 
countries in order to escape taxation, have done their utmost to 
keep Germany from paying the bill of reparations. Practically 
deserted by England when it has sought to enforce payment 
of reparations, France was.foreed, with the cooperation of Bel- 
gium, to take possession of a portion of Germany in order 
to enforce the payment of some of the indebtedness of that 


Not the expected day of victory, but a “German Day of Mourning”’ over the consequences of defeat. } 
The great protest meeting of Germans against the French occupation of the Ruhr, held in the shadow of 
the Bismarck statue in front of the Reichstag building in Berlin. 
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country, since Germany would not voluntarily meet the 
payments. 

“To say that Germany, whose farms and factories were 
never destroyed, whose land was never invaded, whose busi- 
ness was continued at. high pressure during the war, and has 
been busier since the war than any other country in the world, | 


is not able to meet the reparations bill, is absurd on its face.”’ 


Particularly impressive are endorsements of France’s course 


“DER TAG.” 


by Americans who fought on her side in the World War. Not 
long ago Colonel Alvin M. Owsley, Commander of the American 
Legion, announced that “‘the heart and hand of the Ameri- 
can people remain with the French Republic.” About the same 
time Major-General John F. O’Ryan, of the Twenty-seventh 
Division, speaking to the Aviation Section of the National 
Guard of New York, used this plain language: 

‘““The manner in which the facts are at times misrepresented 
and obscured tends to lead the unthinking and the unstable to 
shift their loyalty from the cause of France, which was our 
cause, to the cause of political expediency or of business 


opportunity.” 


Equally uncompromising are the words of Major-General 
Clarence R. Edwards, who commanded the Yankee Division 
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THE SINEWS OF WAR. 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


Copyrighted, 1923, by the Chicago *‘Tribune.’’ 
AWAITING THEM. 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


THE FORWARD LOOK. 


in the World War. Speaking in New York on Lincoln’s 
birthday, he said: 


“T hope that France completes her occupation and makes 
the handcuffs secure. If she asks us later for our good offices, 
I hope we answer, most assuredly, but upon one condition, 
that the Army that is there.stays there until every france due 
from Germany is collected.” 


A diametrically opposite view-point is reflected in Mr. Hearst’s 
New York American, which pillories both France and England 
as ‘‘plunderers out for the loot without regard to how they 
get it,” and characterizes France’s treatment of Germany as an 
outrage. : 

Still another American attitude is that shared by many papers 
with the New York Globe, which 
sympathizes with France but doubts 
the success of her action in the 
Ruhr. France wants money for 
reparations, and France wants safety, 
explains The Globe, and her dilemma 
lies in the fact that ‘‘France can not 
have a weakened Germany and a 
Germany able to pay at one and 
the same time.” And in the New 
York World we read: 


“A month has elapsed since M. 
Poincaré entered the Ruhr. The 
results so far are not brilliant. Neither 
reparations, coal nor money has been 
collected in amounts that begin to 
pay the costs of the expedition. The 
eost of living has risen in France. 
French credit has depreciated. The 
Lorraine industries are badly hit. 
There are strikes everywhere, not 
only in the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
but in the Saar and in Northern 
France. 

“The time seems to be coming in 


“LAY, DERN YE, LAY!” 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


France when there will be an internal political struggle to make 
French policy aim openly at a Rhine frontier instead of at 
reparations. For France can not have both. As a result of the 
Ruhr expedition she is by way of destroying all chances of 
reparations. But she is also by way of gaining the power to fix 
her flag on the Rhine.” 


But as Guglielmo Ferrero sees it, there is danger of an utter 
collapse of European democracy. In an article published in the 
New York American, this Italian historian writes: 


‘““Kurope is to-day filled with hatreds and fears. Every 
people fears and hates its neighbor, but no people seems aware 
that a universal apocalyptic peril is suspended over the world. ... 

“The number of rich are diminishing daily in Europe, but the 
few who remain rich grow daily richer 
and will grow ever richer while govyern- 
ments continue to debase money, to 
arm, to squander billions in an orgy 
of imperialism. The depreciation of 
money above all is a terrible instru- 
ment for impoverishing the few to 
the advantage of the many. In no 
European land has the sovereign 
people become during the last years 
so poor as in Germany, and the small 
plutocracy of bankers and indus- 
trialists grown so disproportionately 
rich. 

“The greatest peril I foresee in this 
French move is not a new war, but 
rather that this French invasion may 
accelerate the outbreak of this crisis 
that for four years has been slowly 
maturing in Germany. 

“In either of these cases we are on 
the eve of great events. In the first 
case a small plutoeracy will inherit in 
the center of Europe the crown of the 
Hohenzollern. In the second eventu- 
ality Germany will be induced to try } 
the experiment that has failed in 
Russia.” 
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_ THE LOOM OF THE HARDING BOOM 


‘ PECULIAR THING about Presidential nominations is 


= 

that it seems almost as hard to escape a second as to 
obtain a first. As the Boston Globe puts it, ‘the White 
House is a difficult place to enter, and it is also nearly impossible 
for a man to leave it of his own volition at the end of his first 
So when Senator Watson tells his fellow Senators that 
“the President of the United States will be a candidate for re- 
nomination,” and ‘‘will be renominated by the convention when 
it meets,” there is a general—tho not entirely unanimous— 


_ editorial agreement that a Harding renomination is inevitable. 


- Harding’s friend Mr. 


5 delphia Record (Dem.). 


\ 


Reelection, of course, is a different matter, as even Republican 
editors admit. Among the minority who do not accept President 
Watson 
as “a top-notch prophet” is the 
Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), which 
deems it “highly questionable 
whether the President can be re- 
nominated.” ‘‘ There are Johnsons 
and La Follettes and Borahs to 
be reckoned with,’ is a fact that 
does not escape the Newark News 
(Ind.). Senator Watson’s declara- 
tion that “it is not possible to 
stand on the record of the 
Administration and yet repudiate 
the head of the Administration”’ 
is challenged by the Brooklyn 
Eagle (Dem.), the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.), and the Phila- 
The 
Philadelphia paper can find in 
history ‘‘no immutable Repub- 
lican traditions that assure a 
renomination to President Har- 
ding.” As it points out: 
“President Hayes was dis- 
ereetly praised in the Republican 
National Convention in 1880; but 
Garfield was nominated. In 1884 
the Republican Convention com- 
mended the Arthur Administra- 
tion and nominated Blaine. In 
1892 Matthew Stanley Quay told 
his political friends that Harrison 
couldn’t win and that he pre- 
ferred a Republican victory with- 
out Harrison to a Democratic victory with Harrison. The Min- 
neapolis convention renominated Harrison, and Quay’s prediction 
came true when Cleveland was elected. In 1912 Mr. Taft’s 


friends thought that a renomination meant reelection. On the 
contrary it meant only two Taft States, Vermont and Utah.” 


The first important use of Presidential primaries was to try 
to prevent the renomination of a President, says the New York 
Evening Post, which considers it ‘‘no secret that they are to be 
employed for the same purpose” next year. And a Southern 
Democratic newspaper, the Asheville (N. C.) Times, while 
admitting that a repudiation of the Harding leadership would 
have a bad effect at the polls, contends that ‘‘there is another 
side to the shield’’: 


“Within the Republican party are millions of voters who do 
not like the type of leadership which Mr. Harding personifies. 
Their allegiance to the Republican party is contingent upon the 
elimination of Mr. Harding. If he is nominated, they may bolt 
the ticket and vote with the Democrats. 

“Furthermore, many of the leaders sympathize with this view- 
point, and they will not rest until they have tried to make it 
prevail. They will oppose a renomination for Mr. Harding 
with all the strength that they command.”’ 


But the preponderance of editorial opinion seems to be with 
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THE CANDIDATE FOR REELECTION. 


“Tl have to figure out some kind of a new slogan.” 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 


ET 


Senator Watson. ‘‘Republicans Will Sink or Swim with Har- 
ding,” ‘Party to Back Harding if He Cares to Run,’ ‘Field 
Now Clear for Harding in 1924,” run the headlines over recent 
Washington dispatches. President Harding’s renomination is 
accepted as a matter of course by the Boston Herald, Boston 
Transcript, Columbus Ohio State Journal, Philadelphia Inquirer, 

and Syracuse Post-Standard in his own party; by the independent 

Indianapolis News, Detroit Free Press, New York Globe, Kansas 

City Star, Cleveland Times and Commercial and Boston Globe; 

and by the Democratic New York World, New York Times, 

Pittsburgh Post, Baltimore Sun, Memphis Commercial Appeal, » 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer, Richmond Times-Dispatch and Norfolk 

Ledger-Dispatch. Only an unusual condition, observes that old 

Roosevelt organ, the Kansas City 

Star, ‘‘could break down the 

influence of a President in swing- 

ing the professional politicians” 

who manage the party conven- 

tions. There are Republicans 

who would like to take the 1924 

nomination away from Mr. Har- 

ding. But, asks the New York 

Times, 


‘How much reward will the 
gentlemen so industriously seek- 
_ing his shoes get for their pains? 
What will the Presidential pri- 
maries amount to in 1924? 
Seventeen States, which in 1920 
had 465 delegates, have them. 
California, Wisconsin, the Da- 
kotas, and Nebraska are among 
the hopes of La Follette and 
Hiram Johnson. Can they ex- 
pect much from Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Massachusetts? In nine 
other States, including New York, © 
Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Missouri, the progressives and 
radicals hope to have Presidential 
primary laws passed. 

“The Old Guard, however, 
never has any trouble in master- 
ing new systems. There may be 
a deep popular yearning for Mr. 
La Follette and Mr. Johnson; but 
wouldn’t both those tribunes of 
the people and~a number of 
others prefer the nomination 

of the Administration candidate to that of anybody but 
themselves?”’ 


““Venturesome if not suicidal politics,’ is what the Columbus 


~ Ohio State Journal (Rep.) would call any other course than the re- 


nomination of the President; ‘‘had President Harding declined 
to seek a second term the Democrats would have charged 
failure of his Administration and insisted that he was unwilling 
to give an accounting.” The precedents all favor a renomina- 
tion, the Boston Globe (Ind.) contends. True, Hayes was not 
renominated, but that was because of the peculiar circumstances 
of the Hayes-Tilden contest. Arthur might have been consid- 
ered an exception, as he merely filled in President Garfield’s 
unexpired term. But even so, Blaine’s success in wresting from 
him the nomination resulted in the election of the first Demo- 
cratic President since the Civil War; ‘‘Blaine had paid the price 
‘of disrespect for party solidarity.” ‘‘Renominations, even of 
forlorn hopes, have been the rule ever since”; the Republicans 
stood by Harrison and Taft, and the Democrats twice gave 
Cleveland another chance. The Globe agrees with Senator 
Watson when it argues that these precedents are founded on 
common sense, since a party which has held the White House 
four years has only one issue—its record; ‘‘on that it must stand 


12 


or fall“? Even if a President should weary of his position he 


would seem to have ‘“‘no choice except to keep on toward a second 


term”’ t 


‘‘The moment he convinces people that he is not going to be 
a candidate again he becomes about as negligible as a constitu- 
tional monarch. Every politician with an ax to grind rushes 


‘away in search of some avowed aspirant with a grindstone. 


Convinced that the sun has set, people turn to look for a new 
sunrise somewhere else.” 


‘‘And why should not Mr. Harding be renominated?” asks 


' the Democratic New York World. 
i 


, 


“Mr. Harding has scrupulously kept the faith. His most 
severe critic would never say that he had resembled Mr. Wilson 
in any respect, either intellectually or administratively. 

“Tt is a common complaint that Mr. Harding is without 
leadership; but here again he is loyal to his creators. He was 
not nominated to be a leader. On the contrary, the convention 
that named him derided leadership and demonstrated that it 
was unconstitutional. ‘That judgment was subsequently con- 
firmed at the polls. 

Mr. Harding represents a theory ‘of government that the 
American people were induced to accept in 1920 and on 
which there should be a referendum in 1924. Whatever faults 
the President may have, he is the Republican party’s last 
word on the most desirable method of carrying on a government 
of enumerated powers under a system of checks and balances. 
He has functioned according to the law of the party that made 
him President.” 


“Why not?” similarly asks the New York Globe. ‘‘ Mr. Harding 
has been about the sort of President, and we have had about 
the sort of social and economic policies, which we had every 
right to expect.” 

There are hints in the Washington dispatches that the President 
fs likely during the coming summer or autumn to go on a speech- 
making tour through the country—‘‘a swing around the circle.” 
Such a journey, if undertaken, would, writes Edward G. Lowry, 
as editor and political expert of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
*‘take the President into the producing sections west of the 
Allegbenies, where there has been so much economic and po- 
litical unrest, and into the States called ‘doubtful’ where na- 
tional political decisions are made.’”’ Remembering President 
Taft's famous Winona speech, the Republican Springfield 
Union observes that this is the kind of journey ‘“‘that wise 
Presidents will naturally avoid,” andit warns Mr. Harding that— 

“Abundant precedents indicate that the least. conclusive and 
profitable test of public sentiment that can be made is by a 
political cross-country trip with frequent speeches from the 
tail-end of a special train and a few set speeches in the erowded 


auditoriums of the large centers. Asa puter those who have made 
such journeys regret them.” 


But in this case it seems to such an experienced political 
writer as Frederick W. Wile that a ‘‘swing around the circle” 
will be mighty effective. Says Mr. Wile in the Washington Star: 


‘*Mr. Harding’s strongest political asset is his amiability. It 
captivates nearly everybody he meets, as do his transparent 
sincerity and simplicity. The country does not know that side 
of the President, or at least has not been able to glimpse it at 
close range. 

“Tt is when the President takes his troubles to the people that 
his friends think he may be most potent. They are confident 
he is going to galvanize into fresh life the countless friendships 
he already enjoys and forge new ones where there may be few 
now.” 


That Senator Watson, a party leader and close associate of 
the President, would not have spoken as he did without per- 
mission from the White House seems inconceivable to most of 
the Washington correspondents. A writer for the New York 
Globe finds in the President’s willingness to run an interesting 
development of the Harding psychology: 

“There was a time not many months ago when, ‘down in the 


dumps,’ President Harding wondered why he ever accepted the 
Presidential nomination at Chicago, and hoped to goodness 
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they'd find some one else in 1924. But all that is ak Times 
have changed since then. The world doesn’t look so dark, Con- 
egress is not so critical, and the President is in a more sanguine 
state of mind. 

‘‘He is palpably less irritable, less worried, less sibjete to 
petty annoyances than he was some time ago. He has adjusted _ 
himself to his job and apparently worked out a Presidential 
philosophy which enables him to handle the onerous duties of 
his office with a greater serenity. 

“His old buoyancy and good humor have returned, and with 
them a determination not only te stick it out for the remainder 
of his present term, but to seek a second term.’ 


Other political ‘‘psychoanalysts” are Mark Sullivan of the 
New York Tribune, and W. W. Jermane of the Seattle Times. 
While they agree that the President will probably be renomi- 
nated, they offer interesting divergent views of his fitness for 
leadership at the present time. To take the writer for the 
Eastern paper first, Mr. Sullivan accepts as a fact “that Harding’s 
position politically is below par.’ He thinks that the legitimate 
criticisms of Harding’s presidency ‘‘are caused, fundamentally, 
by certain qualities of Harding’s temperament and the wholly 
accidental lack of adjustment of that temperament to this 
particular time—a static temperament in a time that calls for a 
dynamic personality—a lack of venturesome initiative and a 
trait of sure-footed carefulness at a time when the conditions 
and the public mood clamor for venturesome experiments to 
meet new conditions.’’ This writer asserts that if Harding 
wants the nomination when the time comes, he can have it, 
but he is not sure that he will want it. In this event, it seems 
to Mr. Sullivan, the nomination might be thrown to Hughes 
or Hoover, more likely Hoover; that Hiram Johnson is the 
candidate of the ‘‘bitter-enders” and the ‘“‘irreconcilables’’; 
and that others who would figure in the situation ‘include 
Senator Borah, Senator La Follette, Governor Pinchot of 5 
Pennsylvania, ex-Senator Beveridge of Indiana and, in some 
eventualities, ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois.” . 

Mr. Jermane differs with Mr. Sullivan and says that Mr. 
Harding is the right type of President for the tithe. He believes 


- that ‘‘in these times it is better to have a President of the 


Harding type than of the Roosevelt or Wilson type”’ 


‘‘A determined effort by a forceful executive to overcome 
great obstacles might and probably would have left the country 
in a worse condition than any 1t has experienced under the oppor- 
tunistie policy of Mr. Harding. 

‘Both the President and the Congress have been drifting, for 
there seemed to be nothing else to do.” 


That the Republicans will run stronger with Harding than 
with a new man is the firm opinion of this experienced politi- 
cal observer. He continues: 


“For nearly two years the weight of more than a hundred 
millions of American people has been on his back, as well as the 
troubles of a large part of the world. He has not had a good time, 
such as he had in the good old Senate days. Coal and railroad 


‘strikes, the bonus, ship subsidy, and various other things, have 


harassed him. Old friends and enemies in the Senate have irri- 
tated him. Congress, stubborn as an army mule, has repudiated 
his leadership without finding a leadership of its own. The 
radicals of his party have damned him for trying to do anything, 
and double damned him for not trying to do something. 

“Why he. wants another try for the Presidency” it’ is 
difficult to understand. But if he wants it, all serious opposition 
is likely to disappear.” 


When Senator Watson predicted a Harding renomination, a 
Democratic colleague observed that he “did not venture to go 
farther.” The Republican Boston Transcript feels that Mr. 
Harding’s chances of renomination are better than those for his 
reelection, while its Republican neighbor, The Herald, declares in 
a column editorial that the President’s chances of election are - 
much better than those of any Democrat who might be 
nominated against him. 


2 EVOLUTIONS. BARRED IN CENTRAL | 
ps _ AMERICA 


i AN ACHIEVEMENT WHICH FAIRLY STUNNED the 
7a diplomatic and political world in Washington is what one 
paper thinks of the result of the recent Central American 
Jonference there. ‘‘An American exemplification of the Monroe 
Doctrine at its best,” says another, the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. Together they seem to express the majority sentiment 
of the American press which regard the proceedings as a most 
happy augury for peace in a 
region formerly torn by many 
revolutions. These Central — oe 
American countries — Guate- 
ala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
—have concluded with each 
‘other, and in some cases with 
the United States, a total of 
eleven agreements called ‘‘con- 
ventions,” three protocols and 
one general treaty of peace 
‘and amity. In the hurly-burly 
of foreign and domestic crises, 
_ the proceedings of this Central 
American Conference went 
J practically unnoted by the 
press at large. Now that the 
Conference is over, it develops 
~ that this “working gathering,’* 
in which there has been ‘“‘no 
stage play and little oratory,” 
has established, in the words 
of a newspaper seldom en- 
 thusiastic about the present 
4 Administration, ‘‘a new prece- 
- dent in international rela- 
tions.” 
4 The general treaty, inno- 
cent tho it—may seem, probably sounds the death- 
knell for many aspiring short-story follewers of O. Henry or 
Richard Harding Davis. The treaty would make such 
Betories as ‘‘Cabbages and Kings” or ‘‘Soldiers of Fortune” 
‘impossible hereafter, “the assumption by 
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for- it provides 
_ each republic of the obligation not to recognize in another 
4 a government resulting from a coup d’état or a revolution 
against a recognized government.” Readers of Joseph Con- 
—rad’s ‘‘Nostromo”’ and a thousand other lesser stories of 
4 ‘alleged life in a fictional Central America, best described 
the phrase ‘‘Banana Republics,’ may regret the passing 
- of an era, but the American business man, even as his Central 
~ American brother, is unfeignedly glad, if our press comment 
means anything. 
_ This first treaty is summarized by the New York Times as 


follows: 
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3 “Chief among its features are the recognition by the Central 
; / American republics that their first duty is the maintenance of 
peace, the declaration of the five republics that the violent or 
, "illegal alteration of the constitutional organization in any one 
_ of them is a menace to the peace of all, and a refusal to recognize 
- the election to power of a person disqualified by the constitution 
_from being elected; the obligation, in case of civil war, not to 
- intervene in favor of or against the Government of any republic; 
- the obligation to seek constitutional reforms which would make 
impossible the reelection of the President or Vice-President; 
the obligation on the part of each Government not to intervene 
in the internal political affairs of.any other republic and not to 
permit within its territory the organization of revolutionary 
movements against the recognized Government of any other 
- Central American republic, and, paelly, the obligation not to 
enter into secret treaties.’ 
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‘Next to this treaty, perhaps the most important results of 
the Conference are two of the ‘“ One establishes 
an international tribunal for Central America in place of the 
one which, according to the New York Globe, was ‘‘destroyed 
through the refusal of the United States to accept its decision.” 
The other is a convention providing for the limitation of arma- 
ments. 

This is the part of the Conference that ‘“‘stunned’’ Washing- 
ton. For a period of five years the Central American countries 


conventions.” 
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NO LONGER. 


These five Central American Republics recently agreed to limit their armaments, and submit their differ- 
ences to an international tribunal. 
area, as the New York Evening Post points out, is four times that of New York State, and their population 

equal to that of Australia. 


They will no longer recognize revolutions or dictators. Their combined 


Panama is included in the map to show its strategic relation. 


signatory to the Treaty agree to limit their standing armies and 
National Guard as follows: 


Guatemala so Bante cn ee 5,200 
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The Associated Press summarizes some of the other results 
of the Conference as follows: 


“‘The other conventions signed by the five delegations dealt 
with the unification of protective laws for workmen and laborers, 
the practise of the liberal professions, the preparation of projects 
of electoral legislation, establishment of stations for agriculture 
experiments and animal industries, reciprocal exchange of Central 
American students, extradition, and establishment of a perma- 
nent Central American commission.”’ 


A convention establishing free trade between the signatory 
Powers was signed by four only, omitting Costa Rica. 

The United States joined the other five in signing only one 
of the conventions, that establishing international commissions 
of inquiry, and a protocol declaring the full sympathy of the 
United States with an international Central American tribunal, 
and its willingness to designate fifteen Americans to serve on it. 
This, points out the New York Tribune, will settle the vexed 
Nicaragua Canal question raised by Costa Rica. 

From the Associated Press we quote again: 


“After the formal signing of the documents Secretary Hughes 
announced the decision of Guatemala and Honduras to submit 
their boundary dispute to President Harding for arbitration. This 
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decision was described by Sefior Latour, head of the Guatemala 
delegation, as ‘the first practical result of the Conference.’”’ 


To just what extent the United States has been responsible 
for the happy results of the Conference, must naturally remain 
in some doubt. One or other of our delegates, Secretary Hughes 
and Sumner Welles of the State Department, were present at 
every one of the meetings. ‘Both Mr. Hughes and our State 
Department seem to have had a good deal to do with steering the 
Conference as a whole, whether 
or not they have dominated it. 
Most of the editorial comment 
in- our press is naturally highly 
laudatory of the Conference 
and especially well pleased 
with our own part in it. To 
many papers we seem to have 
been responsible for practically 
all the results. Amid this 
almost universal chorus of 
quite sincere praise, verging 
dangerously on condescension 
toward other members of the 
Conference, are several sharp 
contrasts. Several papers point 
out that our benevolent as- 
sumption of big-brotherliness 
is none too well founded, and 
that the original idea for the 
Central American Conference 
eame not from Washington, 
but from three of the Central 
American Republics. Perhaps 
it needed Secretary Hughes’s 
invitation to erystallize it into 
action, and the neutral ground 
of Washington may have 
helped, but the Central American Republics are to be given 
credit for having settled their own troubles, while our original 
Disarmament Treaties remain unratified by France or Italy. 

Some of our most able newspapers take this occasion to point 
out certain facts with regard to our Central American relations, 
which the average American has perhaps never considered. 
Speaking of the Central American republics, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal says: 
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“Their troubles have, for the most part, been of foreign 
manufacture. ‘Dollar diplomacy’ has been the most powerful 
fomenter of discord.in Central America and in Mexico. Citizens 
of Guatemala or Mexico have often been as little responsible for 
revolutions in their countries as they have been for earthquakes 
there. A great many of these Latin-American revolutions are 
hatched in skyscrapers at New York, London and Paris.” 


We are now, perhaps, more prepared to learn from the Balti- ~ 


more Hvening Sun that Central America has been actually trying 
for decades to organize, not merely a court of arbitration, but a 
Union of Central America, and that the United States is sus- 
pected of blocking it: 


“The last of several abortive attempts to unite these five 
republics into a single nation collapsed a year ago. In some 
Central American states the impression persists that the United 
States, indirectly, of course, played a not unimportant part in 
bringing the plan to nought—through a revolution in Guatemala, 
which gave it its death-blow. This, naturally, has met with 
denial. 

“When it is remembered, however, that the Panama Canal 
is the most vital point in the défense system of the United States, 
it will not appear strange that we should be particularly inter- 
ested in any movement to build up a strong nation in its im- 
mediate neighborhood. In case of war, such a nation might 
prove extremely embarrassing.” 


HIS BURDEN. 
—McCay in the New York American. 


T MAY ASTONISH some to know that each one of ug 
who works with hand or brain for wages, salary, or other 
compensation, is, on the average, contributing one day’s 

work a week to the expense of governing the nation. In other 
words, something like one-seventh of the annual earnings of the 
people of the United States are paid back to the nation or some | 
other political entity in the form of taxes. The sum ee of 

all our annual taxes—Federal, — 
State, Municipal, County, and > 
the rest—‘‘equals the sum total _ 
of the cost of the Government 
of the United States, the price- 
tag on the garments of Ameri- 
can Democracy.” The stagger- 
ing total of eight and a half 
billions is the estimate made 
after careful study by William 
P. Helm, Jr., in The Budget 
(New York), published by the — 
National Budget Committee. — 
In making his estimate, this 
writer first reminds us that the © 
total of all public employees 
in the United States, including © 
all political subdivisions, ag- 
gregates 2,000,000, or one out 
of every 20 employed persons 
in the country. Now, “if to — 
govern freé America requires — 
the undivided attention of one ~ 
man or woman out of every . 
twenty of its workers, what is 
the cost in dollars and cents?” 
Mr. Helm uses census returns, — 
and makes careful estimates 
where such figures are lacking and finds that ‘‘the total cost of 
American Government in 1921 was about eight and a half billion 
dollars,”’ distributed as follows: 


THE HUGE COST OF GOVERNING US 


Cost of maintaining the Federal Government........... $4,666,671,954 
Cost of maintaining 48 State Sovermments:.. 164; 6 ee 1,008,540,232 
Cost of maintaining 253 municipal governments in cities 

of more than 30,000 inhabitants.................... 
Cost of maintaining the municipal governments of all towns 


1,638,296,052 


and cities of from 2,500 to 30,000 population......... 431,287,059 
Cost of maintaining municipal governments in 12,905 : 
incorporated communities of less than 2,500 population. 123,147,687 


Cost of maintaining cow:ity governments in the 48 States. . 592,068,972 


Total cost of American government in 1921............. $8,460,011,587 


The writer for the National Budget Committee tries to give 
us an idea of what this enormous sum means: 


“Assume, for instance, that all this money had to be paid out 
in gold. If we were to ferret out all the gold above ground in™ 
the world to-day the sum would be but little more than sufficient 
for one year’s payments. i 

“The national income of the United States recently has been 
estimated by leading economists at from sixty to sixty-five bil- 
lions of dollars annually. The Government’s own investigation 
dates so far back as to be of little value, but lends some credence 
to these estimates. Assuming that sixty billions is approximately 
correct, the cost of government is about 14 per cent.— more 
than one-eighth—of our-national income. : 

“We have forty million workers, or thereabouts. If the cost 
of government were to be equally distributed among them, the 
burden on every man and woman in business or professional life, 
including the two million government workers, would be about 
$220 a year. On the basis of five persons to one family, the cost 
of government is about $409 per family per vear. 

EOE figure it still another way. Our forty million workers enjoy 
an estimated gross income of sixty billion dollars. Of that they con- 
tribute about 14 per cent. for the maintenance of the Government. 
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they should contribute labor instead of dollars (and they 
of course, pay in labor) every worker would give as his 
e more than seven weeks’ labor every year. Every week 
one of us would work approximately one day without pay 
as our share of government upkeep and our contribution to the 
cost of government. 
“Such is the price we pay to-day for life, liberty and the pursuit 
happiness under our present intricate and far-flung system.” 


RICH BOOTLEGGERS SENT TO PRISON 


3 OOTLEGGING IS NOT A GAME for polo or racquet 
; be) players, or other ‘“‘sprigs of society,’’ concludes the Provi- 
dence News after reading of the prison sentence of the 
La Montagne brothers, of New York, for ‘conspiracy to 
vi olate the Volstead Act,’’ and fines of $2,000 each for three of 
the brothers. These young men, prominent socially, composed 
he firm of EK. La Montagne’s Sons, whisky and wine merchants. 
ne La Montagne, one of them, is known internationally as a 
‘polo player. Last year, we read in the New York Evening Post, 
‘Government agents spent months investigating a scheme of 
‘systematized bootlegging through which some of the most exclu- 
‘sive clubs in the city were said to receive plenty of liquors of all 
sorts. Later came the indictment of the brothers, and an offer 
of immunity if they would involve others ‘‘lower down,” in this 
‘instance. But all four refused to ‘‘tell on’ their confederates 
and friends, altho they confessed in court to their own sins. 
_ “This sentence by Judge Winslow in the Federal District 
Court is the Government’s warning to all bootleggers, whether 
in society or in the underworld, that violation of the Prohibition 
Law will be prosecuted relentlessly,” declares the New York 
American. It is also an indication to the Springfield Republican 
that ‘‘the Government is beginning to learn the technique in 
fighting rum runners, bootleggers, and their allies.’ “Certainly,” 
observes the New York Times, “‘it is the first time that men of 
the standing of the La Montagnes have been sentenced to prison 
under the Volstead Law.” 
es The plea for leniency made by several well-known lawyers, 
on the ground of the social prominence of the accused, was 
-“pitiable and foolish,” in the opinion of the New York Globe. 
Tn fact, the Philadelphia Bulletin derives considerable satisfac- 
tion from the infliction of punishment “on those ‘higher up,’ 
where it tooinfrequently is applied.”” Aswearetoldin The Times: 


rf 
_ ‘What the counsel for the prisoners forgot to say was that 
these men, having inherited a business which nobody of sensibili- 
ties at all delicate would follow, had been content to take its 
profits for many years, tho the taking of those profits involved 
the acceptance of a moral responsibility exactly the same as 
that carried by liquor dealers and barkeepers in general, and that 
the ‘high society’ in which they moved was composed of persons 
who drew no line against men who lived by serving the vices and 
weaknesses of their neighbors. One thing the counsel did not 
do in these last appeals—they did not repeat the grotesque ab- 
_surdity of claiming that the wholesale bootlegging had been done 
“without the knowledge of the four partners. The judge was 
spared that, if nothing else. 
- “Over the mishap that has befallen the brothers concerned 
there need be, and should be, no special exultation. Their guilt 
was exactly that of several thousand other criminals, some of 
“whom have been punished with more severity and others— 
probably the majority—with less. If they had been entirely 
inconspicuous bootleggers, the chances are that they would have 
escaped more easily. 
‘“‘One can not help noticing, however, that what troubles these 
brothers—and their*friends—is not their guilt, but their convic- 
tion, and not their conviction so much as that they must go to 
jail. Of repentance no word has been said—none of admission 
that laws, as laws, either should be observed or else fought 
through exercise of the inalienable right of open rebellion with 
full acceptance of its consequences. These men did exactly 
what burglars and pickpockets do—they broke the law in secret, 
and evidently, if they had not-been found out, would have con- 

tinued to do so indefinitely or as long as there was any money in 
it. Their claim to be sportsmen is not well founded.” 


- 
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“Tf there is to be a Prohibition Law on the statute books it 
must be enforced,’’ continues The Bulletin, ‘‘and the bootlegger 
to society must be brought to book as well as the bartender.”’ , 
In the opinion of the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


“Mhis strange notion that ‘social prominence’—whatever 
that may mean—ought to give those who possess it immunity 
from punishment for crime is unfortunately too familiar to 
those who watch the habitual administration of justicein the courts. 

“The whole principle on which these pleas were based is 
radically wrong. If the social prominence and the high standing 
which formed the basis of the pleas in their behalf meant any- 
thing, it indicated that they were men of superior intelligence 
and of higher knowledge than the average of the inevitable 
consequences of deliberate violation of the laws. 

“There is often a valid excuse for the ignorant who break the 
law, but there ought to be none for those higher in the scale of 
social intelligence and progress. Indeed, the latter are under a 
greater responsibility to obey the law or to take the conse- 
quences, for leniency in their cases invariably gives credence to 
the complaint that justice is blind only in theory and that im- 
munity belongs solely to the rich and ‘socially prominent.’ These 
defendants knew very well what they were doing, and leniency 
for them would have been a miscarriage of justice, a flagrant 
display of bias and favoritism which could not have failed to 
deepen disrespect for the courts and the processes of criminal 
justice.” 


In summing up his case, which had been prepared by an as- 
sistant, the United States District Attorney said: 


“To allow these defendants to escape with a fine, it seems to 
me, would be a travesty on justice and a mockery of the majesty 
of the law. It would announce to the public that even the 
Federal Judges were complaisant toward the wide-spread reign 
of alcoholic anarchy in New York City. It would mean that 
equality before the law had disappeared, and would justify the 
belief that men of great wealth or influence or power are above 
the law.”’ 


‘“‘The La Montagnes were in the business of doing neighborly 
acts for their friends, but they overlooked the fact that they had 
not retained Government employees to finesse transactions,” 
satirically remarks the Providence News. Continues this paper 
in lighter vein: : 


“They also got in the way of professional bootleggers and 
spoiled the market for them. Naturally this invasion of new 
Constitutional rights was properly called to the attention of the 
United States Attorney in the Southern District of New York, 
and he accepted the complaints against the raw methods of 
these society cracksmen who were supplying the rich far below 
the market quotations. 'The punishment came, and the La 
Montagnes, as well as their society chums, now realize that a 
standard industry can not be imposed upon by men who 
have nothing except their wealth and gilded acquaintances to 
recommend them. 

“Tt is plain notice from the Order of Bootleggers that cheating 
the Government through the Prohibition Law is not a function 
of what is known as the best society, nor will it be tolerated by 
the Ancient Order of Volstead Merchants who have to split 
their profits three ways, and even then run the chance of being 
assailed by some official with a red tape mind who imagines his 
duty is to protect the Government from evasion of the law. 
The La Montagne episode will serve as wholesome notice to the 
idle rich that they can not graduate into solvency as purveyors 
of liquor merely because they wear the tags of society. Political 
pull as well as political usefulness help to standardize the new 
trade, which now is in the billion dollar class of our national 
industry, and alert Federal agents will see that no improper 
invasion of a useful vocation will go unpunished.” 


At any rate, ‘‘their sentence was most dramatic and convine- 
ing,” thinks the New York Globe, which believes further that— 


“The outcome will make toward a solution of the liquor 
question. If the Government can continue its work of enforce- 
ment with the dispatch and admonitory power it achieved 
in this ease we shall soon know everywhere what Prohibition is. 
We shall cease evasion and deception, and express our feelings 
legally instead of illegally. And this will be good both for those 
who are satisfied that the Volstead Act is an unqualified good 
and for those who would like to modify or repeal it.” 
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COAL’S COST IN HUMAN LIFE 
‘kc IN A DECADE have coal-miners of Dawson, 


New Mexico, been trapt and entombed by mine explo-’ 


sions which snuffed out a total of 383 lives. And in 
both instances the mines were owned by the same corporation. 
In ten years, declares the New York Evening Post, ‘“we have 
killed approximately 24,000 miners.’ Quite properly, then, 
the Denver Rocky Mountain News asks: ‘“‘Are we utilizing 
everything that science can devise to make mines safe? Or 
do wé hold human life cheaper than the cost of proper 
precautions that might cost a few cents more per ton to 
mine the coal?”’ In the latest disaster at Mine No. 1 of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, only two miners out of 122 entombed 
were saved. These had wrapt wet garments about their faces, 
and stretched full length in the shaft until the fatal gases cleared. 
Some of the others were burned almost beyond recognition. 

On the same day, by a strange coincidence, an explosion oc- 
eurred iti Mine No. 4 of the Canadian Collieries, at Cumberland, 
B: C., in which 33 men lost their lives. Little hope is held out 
for the twenty or more who remain entrapt, say Associated 
Press dispatches. The origin of the explosion, according to a 
telegram from the company, is unknown. Hence the query 
by The Rocky Mountain News, which is published less than 
three hundred miles from the New Mexico tragedy. Continues 
this paper: 

“True, the Federal and the State Governments have taken 
in hand the question of mine safety, and experienced men are 
employed at strategical points as mine rescuers. Still the ques- 
tion remains of whether everything i is being done that can be 
done to make coal-mines safe. 

“That familiarity breeds contempt for danger is true in the 
mine among certain classes of employees, but all the same it is 
the first duty of owners of properties to do everything possible 


to save the innocent from the criminally careless and to use pre- 
caution against conditions known to exist.” 


The blame for the New Mexican disaster may never be fixt, 
since the two survivors are at a loss to account for the explosion. 
The Washington Star suggests that a breach of the mine regula- 
tions was responsible. In reply to a telegram, the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation says, ‘‘our mines were equipped with every 
safety device known to the industry and we had spent a great 
deal of money in the last few years in trying to avoid the 
possibility of an explosion of the nature of that which took 
place.” Other statements from the corporation, according to 
the Pittsburgh Leader, say the mine was non-gaseous and 
that it was well sprinkled. ‘‘But there must have been 
dangerous quantities of coal-dust that were not well sprinkled, 
or equally menacing volumes of gas against which adequate 
protection had not. been taken,’’ maintains this paper. ‘‘If 
dry coal-dust or escaping gas had not been in the shaft in 
dangerous volumes there would have been no explosion, how- 
ever careless the miner who is now sought and who, if found 
at all, will befound among the sacrificed.’’ As we are informed 
by the editor of The Coal Age (New York)— 


“Accidents like that at Dawson serve to make the coal in- 
dustry doubt whether sprinkling i is a Satisfactory means of avoid- 
ing a dust explosion. At no mines, perhaps, were more elaborate 
precautions taken than at those of the Phelps-Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Rooms androadways were piped and industriously sprayed. 
All loose coal in rooms was removed before shots were fired. 
The ears were of a type that did not leak dust. Shots were loaded 
by men specifically employed for that purpose. No one other 
than these men had explosives in their possession. The shots 
were fired electrically, when every man was out of the mine. A 
daily test was made of the safety of the workings. It was in- 
deed an irony that the mine should blow up when men were 
inside. 

“‘Probably the cause of this accident, as of that ten yearsago, 
was a man who, desirous of loading a little more coal than had 
been brought down for him, used ‘bootlegged’ or stolen powder 
and fired a shot in coal that had not been undercut. 


‘“The failure to render this mine safe emphasizes the need fo 
custing mines with powdered rock. Below a wetted surface 
the coal-dust may be perfectly dry. Stone dustingand stoned 
barriers seem to be the only solution.” 


When we turn to other experts for comment as to the prevent- 
ability of such accidents, conditions of labor, and so forth, wi 
find, according to Ellis Searles, editor of The United Mine Work- 
ers’ Journal (Indianapolis), that— 


“Human life appears to be the cheapest thing that is involved i 
in coal-mining in New Mexico and British Columbia, and that 
fact undoubtedly has much to do with the frequency of disasters 
in the mines of those fields. Coal-miners on Vancouver Island, 
and those in practically all of New Mexico, are not permitted to 
organize or join the miners’ union. They have no voice in regard — : 
to their wages or working conditions. If they are not willing | 
to work in unsafe mines, they can quit. That’s the policy that 
prevails. If these men were allowed to organize they could then — 
work as an organization for better conditions, the enactment of 
safety laws and a higher regard for human life. 

“Large numbers of Chinese are employed in Vancouver mines — 
because they work for little or nothing. What can be expected — 
in the way of safety conditions under such circumstances? And 
what can be expected also in those New Mexico mines where 
cheap labor from across the Mexican Border comes in? Amer- 3 
ican standards of employment, American standards of safety, 
and American conditions of labor would go far toward reducing — 
the number of such disasters and saving human lives.” } 


From no less an authority than H. Foster Bain, Director of | 
the United States Bureau of Mines, we learn that the Dawson 
mine ‘‘is known to have been most carefully equipped.”” Says : 
Mr. Bain in reply to a telegram: ; 


‘A question naturally arises as to whether our modern methods ; 
of mining are defective or whether these accidents are to be 
classed with those which from time to time occur even on the - 
best equipped and operated railroads, due to the fact that not — 
every employee will be careful and alert every minute of the 
time he is on active duty. 

“Wor more than ten years the Bureau of Mines has studied the§ 
causes and means of prevention of mine explosions. Near © 
Pittsburgh an experimental mine, the only one in the world, is : 
maintained to develop and to test under actual working conditions 3 
methods of preventing and of limiting mine explosions. The 
Bureau’s Chief Mining Engineer, George S. Rice, and his assistants, 
have learned so much about the matter that they can cause and — 
prevent explosions at will. They can blow up part of a mine 
and kill the explosion wave before it crosses a predetermined — 
deadline. Moreover, they have shown on an actual working — 
scale that even if an explosion occurs in a coal mine, there is no 
reason why it should extend throughout the workings, killing 
men far and wide. The methods are known, the mine is there 
to be used in demonstrating to any ‘doubting Thomas,’ and the — 
results have already been widely accepted by operators. ; 

“The fact that the extent of an explosion ean be limited, was — 
shown recently at the Dolomite mine in Alabama, where the 


oe 


- preventive measures taken in advance killed the explosive — 


wave within a short distance of its point of origin. If this had : 
not been done the death list [911 would have been many times 
longer than it was. 

“Tt will never be possible to prevent, entirely, aceidenta i ing 
mines, any more than on the streets of the cities, but in both — 
places the number of accidents may be reduced two-thirds by 
care on the part of the individual.” : 


The MiRtext available figures in The International Labour 
Review, of London, indicate that coal-mining is much safer in 
the United Kingdom than in the United States: 


Number Number Fatality rate 
of workers employed of fatal accidents per 1,000 
workers 
Year United United United United United United 
States Kingdom States Kingdom States Kingdom 
1917 757,317 1,021,340 2,696 1,370 3.56 1.34 
1918 762,426 1,008,867 2,580 1,401 3.38 1.39 
1919 _ 765,000* 1,191,313" 2317" "1.118 3.03* 0.94 
1920 775,000* 1,248,324 2,260 1,103 2.92* 0.88 


(*) Provisional figures. 
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aac ss ae TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tur new Watch on the Rhine seems to have an iron hand.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Money may talk, but it is certainly not speaking German 
these days.—A sheville Times. 


“Output of Coal Normal’’—dispatch. But not the output 
for coal._—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


FIrrEEen per cent. of the people play golf, says an expert. If 
you call it golf—Wall Street Journal. 


“We ought to amuse our criminals,” says an Ohio editor. 
We should catch ’em first—Newark Star Eagle. 


Tue coal industry is said to be overdeveloped, and coal 
_ prices seem to be in the same fix.—Omaha World-Herald. 


Maw given a year in jail for stealing two cents should have 
taken a million and a suspended sentence.— Wall Street Journal. 


Tue chief trouble with the country just at present seems to 
be too many authorities and not enough authority.—Baltimore 
Sun. 


In England there is a movement to make insanity a cause 
for divorcee. It is already the cause of many marriages.—New 
York American. 


“GROVER CLEVELAND BERGDOLL is worth $208,802.’ Not as 
an American citizen in time of war, however. — Louwisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Anp possibly the confusion at the Tower of Babel resulted 
from the discovery of oil while digging for the foundation.— 
Border City Star. 


~ PANHANDLERS are warned by authorities that they must go 
to work or leave New York. But a lot of them own property 
here.—New York American. 


Now that Rockefeller aid has been withdrawn from the Anti- 
Saloon League, may automobilists hope for a reduction in the 
price of gas?—Boston Transcript. 


Cuicago expects to profit financially by the abolition of the 
stockyards odors. Take care of the scents and the dollars 
will pour in.—Kansas City 
Journal. 


Europe needs less balance 
| of power and more balance 
- of accounts.— Washington 
BY Post. 


’ Lots of Americanism was 
hard enough to recognize 
before the Klan disguised it. 
~ —Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Joun D. says the financial 
‘outlook is very bright. Most 
people would think the same 
if they were John D.—New 
_ York American. 


“‘ Any fool can make war,”’ 
says Lord Curzon—and that 
is the reason why wise men 
have to arm _ themselves. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Tue book of etiquette 
doesn’t mention it, but it is 
considered -good form to re- 
turn the book of etiquette 
you borrow. — Pottsville 
Journal. 


Ir is reported that women 
will soon be affecting shoes 
patterned after Tut-ankh- 
amen’s. We are in the mar- 
ket for a couple of pairs that’ 

- will last as long.—New York 
Tribune. 


BA UA, 
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ASS SS 
SHOOTING THE RAPIDS AGAIN. 


Wnat France needs is less saber-rattle and more baby rattle.’ ut 
—Washington Post. 


GERMANY will miss the doughboys and the dough.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 


Rvuur coal produces more heat than any other fuel of which | 
we know.—Peoria Transcript. ripe OA 


Ruur postal facilities have broken down. 'Too much “mailed 
fist.”— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


A GRAND-OPERA star wants Doc Coué to improve her disposi- 
tion. The acid test.—Detroit News. 


ALLOWING @ woman driver the right of way is chivalry—to 
say nothing of prudence.—Wall Street Journal. 


Tur United States went to war for a principle and now she 
ean’t even get the interest—New York American. 3 


You ean get a sensible government bulletin on almost any 
subject except the business of curbing government extravagance. 
—Hrie Times. 


In all probability those Germans in the Coblenz region have 
their own idea as to why we call our soldiers ‘‘doughboys.’””— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Tum death-rate in the United States last year was 8.8, but it 
would have been considerably less if that had also been the speed 
rate.—American LumbermanChicago). 


Tue per capita debt in the United States is now $230. A lot 
of people will be relieved to hear this who have thought they 


owed much more.—New York American. 


Arcurotogists have found canned beef in the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-amen, 3,350 years old.. No bids from war departments 
have yet been made.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


One firm offers to make you rich if you can manage to save 
$10 a month. But you have got to be rich to start with, in 
order to manage that nowadays._-_New York American. 


TURKISH opposition to British alienation of Mosul suggests 
that the Moslem does not intend to let the Christian wrest in 
peace. — Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


CoLuMBvts died poor, being 
wholly ignorant of the lec- 
ture possibilities in the coun- © 
try he had discovered.— 
Sharon Herald. 


Tue Turk may be forgiven 
other atrocities, but civilized 
nations will never get over 
his possession of oil-fields. 
—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


Tue Democrats are at 
sea about a presidential can- 
didate. But Mr. Bryan will 
see that no one is picked 
outside the three-mile limit. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Ws shall believe that that 
complete Republican har- 
mony which is so desirable 
in this grave erisis has been 
consummated when Senator 
Lodge begins to call Senator 
Brookhart Smithy. — Ohio 
State Journal. . 


Kina Grorge has won a 
verdict of $669 because of 
failure by an American con- 
cern to deliver corned beef. 
As no action has been brought 
concerning it, the cabbage 
presumably arrived on time. 
—Boston Transcript. 


—Smith in The Jersey Journal. 


SOVIET RUSSIAN IRE AT 


MID WILD RUMORS that the French occupation of 
A the Ruhr would draw Russia and Germany shoulder to 
shoulder as a military and political menace to the shaky 
political structure of Europe are heard Russian protests of the 
pacifist policy of the 
Soviet Government, 
and warnings to Ger- 
man Communist bodies 
that Russia is pretty 
deeply occupied © in 
“minding her own busi- 
ness.” Just what is 
meant by the phrase 
‘‘minding one’s own 
business’”’ when ap- 
plied to Russia is said 
by some editors to be 
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as much a mystery in 
the new turn of Hu- 
rope’s affairs as it 
proved to be in the 
Russian attitude at the 
Lausanne Conference. 
Nevertheless, in the 
Russian official Soviet 
press we have plain in- 
dication of the Soviet 
Government’s attitude 
toward the French oceu- 
pation of the Ruhr, and there is a particularly illuminating 
proclamation signed by President M. Kalinin of the Central 
Executive Committee, which appears in the Moscow Isviestia, 
and reads in part as follows: 


_ “The troops of imperialistic France have invaded the region 
of the Ruhr. The industrial heart of Germany has been seized 
by foreign enslavers. A new and heavy blow is dealt to the 
German people, while Europe is confronted with the menace of 
a new international massacre. At this critical moment, Russia’s 
peasants and workers can not remain silent. . . . In 1918 the 
imperialistic war that had lasted four years was terminated by 
the shameful and senseless peace of Versailles. This peace 
eloquently exposed to the entire world the hypocrisy of the states- 
men of the Entente. During the war they solemnly persuaded 
all countries and nations that they were struggling for liberty 
and the right of peoples to self-determination. As soon as the 
war was over they forgot their promises and their high-sounding 
adjurations. They gathered at Versailles and imposed upon 
vanquished Germany a Peace Treaty unparalleled in history, 
which has proved beyond dispute that the real objectives of the 
Entente statesmen were not liberty but enslavement, not self- 
determination but subjugation of peoples. 

“Having torn from Germany a number of her provinces and 
having deprived her of the means of self-defense, these statesmen 
by the Treaty of Versailles deprived her also of most of her 
merchant marine, of one-third of her coal industry, and of three- 
fourths of her iron ore. Moreover, they imposed upon Germany 
an immense burden of reparations, that is to say, indemnities 
to be paid in money and coal and other materials to balance the 
destruction which had been wrought by the war upon Belgium 
and France. . . . Nevertheless, the present rulers of imperialistic 
France were not appeased even with the Treaty of Versailles, 
and in their insatiable thirst for annexing territory they have 
torn up the Treaty which they themselves helped to weave for 
the strangulation of the German people. .. . The responsibility 
for what is happening and for what is going to happen devolves 
not only upon the rulers of imperialistic France but also upon 


A NETHERLANDS VIEW. 
France: ‘‘What’s the use of crying; you know you've got to learn your lesson!” 


THE RUHR OCCUPATION 


the other Entente rulers centered at London, Rome, Brussels, 
and Tokyo.” 
This official proclamation supplies the keynote for editorials 
in all the Moscow papers, it appears, but it does not surprize 
French editors, outside 
of the small Communist 
group, for the majority 
of the French confess 
that they have “‘long 
since ceased to be capa- 
ble of surprize at any- 
thing coming out of 
Soviet Russia.’’ France 
is acting within the 
provisions of the 
_ Treaty of Versailles, 
say these defenders of 
France, and they ex- 
press some amusement 
that the Soviet Rus- 
sian press should make 
so much capital out of 
the Versailles Treaty, or 
any other treaty, when 
the world has been 
notified from the start 
that according to Bol- 
shevik doctrine 
: promise or 
needs to be kept any longer than one finds it convenient. 
Meanwhile the official organ of the Communist party in Russia, 
the Moseow Pravda, finds a novel motive for the French oceupa- 
tion of the Ruhr when it says 
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‘‘The invasion of the Ruhr by the French bourgeoisie was in- 
spired by the desire to find out, first, the limits to which British 
and American resistance would go; secondly, to find out the 
strength of German resistance, and thirdly, to test the internal 
situation in France, that is to say, to learn to what degree the 
French proletariat has become revolutionized. As far as we 
can judge, the French Government has been disappointed in all 
three of these aims. England protested against the occupation 
of the Ruhr, the Germans organized a passive resistance, and in 
France this military adventure has provoked internal commotion. 
The arrests of leaders of the French Communist party and of the 
General Confederation of Labor are only adding fuel to the 
flames. Europe is faced with the peril of a new war.” 


The Pravda also maintains that the only conceivable result of 
the Ruhr occupation will be economic ruin, not only in Germany 
and in France, but throughout Europe. What is more, it argues 
that “the farther the economic ruin of Germany progresses under 
pressure of French force, the lower the German mark sinks, and 
the more painful becomes the situation of the workers, the sooner 
will the German proletariat understand that the only way out 
of this tangle is an alliance with Soviet Russia and a ruthless 
struggle against French imperialism as well as against the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie.”” This Communist organ thinks that the Ruhr 
occupation must help along the success of the Communist move- 
ment in Germany, and criticizes the German Government for 
‘deliberately avoiding close economic and political cooperation 
with Soviet Russia, which is the only means of strengthening the 
German position.” According to the Pravda, ‘‘it is the class 
instinct which prevents the German Government from following 


this path,”’ and which is responsible for the “‘ passive and shameful 
attitude taken by it toward the occupation of the Ruhr.” A 
Soviet Russian economist, Mr. Enderle, contributes an article 
to the Pravda, on the economic aspects of France’s act, and 
asking why the French National bloc favored the occupation, 
he answers: 


“After having taken possession of Alsace and Lorraine with 
the mines and metallurgical plants they contain, the big indus- 
trial powers of France became much stronger than they had ever 
been. Yet the resources of Alsace and Lorraine can be fully 
exploited only with an assured and unhampered supply of coke 
from the Ruhr. We should not forget that before the war the 
industries of Lorraine and of the Ruhr formed one organic whole 
which was broken in two as the result of the modification by the 
Treaty of the former Franco-German boundary line. 
succeeds in annexing the 

Ruhr it will follow that 
the pre-war industrial 
status will be restored in 
French instead of in 
German territory; and 
also that this powerful 
industrial basis of Lor- 
raine and the Ruhr will 
be added to the Longwy- 
Brie region, which is so 
rich in ore indispensable 
for the production of 
steel. The control of 
these three areas com- 
bined would make France 
the greatest producer of 
steel and iron in Europe, 
and it would strengthen 
her economically to such 
an extent that she 
could push England into 
the background.” 


Similar is the thesis of 
the Moscow JIsviestia, 
which alleges that ‘‘by 
seizing the Ruhr coal 
the French imperialists 
intend either to paralyze German industry once and forever, or 
to take it into their own hands.’”’ Following this bold charge 
the Isviestia throws out the cautionary remark that it is based 
on supposition, and it adds that at present “‘the real causes and 
the eventual consequences of the occupation can be neither ex- 
plained nor predicted with adequate authoritativeness.” 

Tn addition to the disapproval of France’s Ruhr policy exprest 
by the Soviet Russian press, many Russian newspapers published 
beyond the frontier of Russia see in it a ‘“‘desperate and danger- 
ousmove.” Thus an anti-Bolshevik democratic daily, published 
in Russian in Berlin, under the title Dni, says that the Ruhr 
occupation is threatening Europe with disaster, and it exclaims 
that “‘the economic ruin of Europe is transforming itself into 
an economic debacle.’’ The depreciation of the German mark 
is followed by a new “‘revolution of prices” in Germany, accord- 
ing to this Russian-language daily, and “‘as the reparations prob- 
lem is just as important for Central Europe as it is for Germany, 
the results of this French victory will soon make themselves felt 
in that section of the world also.”’ 

The Dni adds that ‘“‘this victory of French peace policy over 
the British threatens Europe with such a conflagration as may 
be impossible to extinguish.” But a Russian-language news- 
paper published in Paris, Professor P. Miliukoft’s Posliednia 
Novosti, sees the French advance into the Ruhr in a very much 
more friendly light than any of the above Russian journals, and 
it predicts that the Nationalist German cabinet. will have to 
resign, and following their resignation it will be possible for 
France and Germany to reach an understanding, for, Professor 
Miliukoff declares: ‘‘Our view, which we have set forth on many 
oecasions and which we beg now to present once more, is that 
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“Gosh, but those fellers feed on trouble!” 
—Sunday News and Mercury (Birmingham). 
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policies on the European Continent can not be based on inveter- 
ate Franco-German antagonism.’”’ A Franco-German modus 
vivendt must be worked out, according to this Russian authority, 
for if it is not, Europe will find no peace and tranquillity, and he 
ventures the forecast that ‘‘if a moderate Socialist cabinet comes 
into power at Berlin, and if such a cabinet shows readiness to 
satisfy legitimate French demands, the Ruhr crisis will find its 
due solution and the equilibrium of Europe will be reestablished.”’ 
In the meantime the Baltic provinces appear to be undergoing a 
crisis all their own as a result of the French advance into the 
Ruhr. Thus the Riga correspondent of L’Hcho de Paris quotes a 
prominent but unnamed statesman of one of the Baltic countries 
as saying of the remote possibility of war in the Kast that: 
“Germany’s Ambassador at Moscow, Brockdorff-Rantzau, ex- 
erts great influence in the 
Russian capital. He is 
the only representative 
of a great Huropean 


Power in Russia, and the 
foreign policy of the 


Soviet régime pivots 
more or less on _ his 
ideas. . . . In case Rus- 


sia and Germany should 
join forces, despite the 
fact that the Russian 
Army is better disci- 
plined to-day than ever 
before, I do not think it 
would need to be greatly 
feared until it became 
officered by the Ger- 
mans. Russia can pro- 
vide Germany with men, 
munitions and guns—of 
which Germany has 
need. But Russia’s real 
help, it seems to me, 
could come only after 
some months when the 
German High Com- 
mand should have com- 
plete control of the Red 
Army and German en- 
gineers should be in charge of all the arms-producing factories 
on EvitSS1 acral ase 

“The most direct line of advance, considering strategic 
opportunities, would be through Poland. Once attacked Poland 
would, of course, defend herself, and the Russians and Germans 
could effect a juncture only after Poland’s defeat.’ 


AMERICA’S STAND IN SWISS EYES 


ETTING ACQUAINTED WITH UNCLE SAM is one 
of the secondary occupations of journalists in various 
parts of Kurope, which they are said to take up when- 

ever the graver issues of the day permit. Time and again we 
observe French or British observers discovering that the real 
America “begins somewhere west of Pittsburgh,” and telling 
their home readers what a mistake it is to consider the population 
along the Atlantic seaboard as representatively American, 
either in thought or influence. Such matters would interest 
foreign writers very little, they confess, if America’s opinion on 
European affairs were not so intimately part of these problems. 
One of the latest visitors to our shores who has been ‘taking 
aotes,’’ is a Swiss who writes to the Journal de Genéve as follows: 

“Tt should be the business of Europeans to understand the 
mental attitude of the mass of the population in the United 
States toward Hurope’s problems in order that there may be 
no indulgence in vain hopes. One thing stands out foremost, 
namely, that the patriotism of Americans is made up more of 
national and personal pride than of true devotion to their coun- 
try; and in consequence they are ignorant about almost all 
other countries. Through the age-long isolation of the Ameri- 
cans they have come to consider Europe, America, and the Far 
East as three continents entirely different one from another, 
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Europe differing from America about in the proportion that 
China differs from America. This, of course, makes the inde- 
pendence of America more decided. The Europeans, therefore, 
are one race and the Americans another race. The Americans 
seem to lose track of the fact, or to admit it only unwillingly, 
that their civilization is the daughter of the civilization of 
Europe, and is in very truth the civilization of Europe itself in 
many points. On the other hand, the immense majority of the 


WORLD PEACE IS BUSINESS. 


Tue Money Kine or THE WorLp: “TI will stabilize the mark— 


if I can make enough out of it.” —Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


people in the United States, never having crossed the ocean, 
ean not form the least idea of what Europe is. 

“The United States themselves are very homogeneous and 
uniform. All the cities resemble one another in their attempts to 
copy New York. The language throughout the country is the 
same, there being no native dialect, and from Maine to Cali- 
fornia one meets the same makes of automobiles, the same 
bungalows, the same brick buildings, the same enormous stores, 
and the same Ways of running them. What is more, in their 
simplicity the Americans conceive of Europe as being modeled 
on the pattern of America. They can not understand the 
diversities of race, of culture, and of interests that form, separate, 
and oppose the various nations of Europe. To their minds, 
France, Germany, and Italy would seem to differ from one 
another approximately perhaps as the North and the South 
differ in the United States, the Kast and the Middle West, or the 
West and Canada. They are different States of the same coun- 
try, and the World War seems to them to-day to have been a 
civil war. In a word, Europe is a country, one and apart, and 
America has nothing to do with Kurope.”’ 


Thus it follows, this Swiss observer goes on to say, that from 
one end of the country to the other, no matter what party 
various newspapers may support, there is a reiteration in them 


in various keys of the chant that the Europeans should set their 
house in order by reducing their armaments before America 
lifts a hand to help them. Americans can not understand, he 
tells us, why the Poles keep 400,000 men under arms, ruined as 
Poland is, to guard against the Russians, who, dying of famine, 
keep up an Army of 1,500,000 men. To the ‘practical Yankee” 
it is incomprehensible that such “‘useless and exhausting ex- 
pense” should be continued. This writer adds that American 
newspapers of pro-British sympathy, or those which are owned 
by German-Americans, ‘which number many in the smaller 
cities,” “have a fine time representing France as mad with mili- 
tarism and keeping up a great Army so that it may assure itself 
dominance in Europe by waiting a favorable occasion to throw 
itself on Germany and tear it to pieces.”’ Then, too,— 


‘‘When France demands an indemnity from Germany, the 
American public believes it is witnessing one province of Kurope 
trying to ruin another province, which would entail great 
damage to Europe in general. It can not understand the French 
point of view of reparations, which consists in saying to America: 
‘Do not reproach us for insisting that Germany, our common 
enemy, pay her debts, as long as you are unwilling to cancel our 
debt to you, our former allies and associates.’ The American 
answer to this is: ‘The question of reparations is a European 
question, and must be settled by you Europeans. The question 
of the debts between the Allies and America is a matter between 
Europe and America, and you will see to it that we are paid.’ 
That is why America refuses to link up the question of inter- 
allied debts with reparations. The American taxpayer feels 
that if the debt of the Allies were annulled, he would be paying 
all the costs of a war for which he is not responsible, and which 
he believes proceeded as much from the tancor of France before 
the war as from German militarism. To sum up, when one 
speaks to an American of ‘debt cancellation’ he imagines that 
Europe—Hurope as a whole—is trying to cheat him, and he 
becomes insurgent.” 


Editorially the Journal de Geneve makes no comment on the 
foregoing impressions of a Swiss traveler in the United States, 
but it does say on the general subject of America and Kurope 
that it may be remembered that if the war cost America some- 
thing, it also brought America something by way of compensa- 
tion in the big increase of America’s foreign trade in the first 
years of the war. From four billion dollars for the year 1913- 
1914 it rose for the year 1916-1917 to nine billion dollars. At 
the same time, whereas before the war the United States paid to 
Europe from five to six hundred millions of dollars yearly, this 
country became Europe’s creditor very shortly, and to such a 
degree that of all the belligerent nations, America is the only 
one that has been able to keep the gold standard intact. 

Leaving aside the moral and political view of the matter, the 
Journal de Genéve calls attention to the great advantages America, 
would enjoy ‘‘by collaboration with Europe, who has become 
her indispensable customer.’’ It expresses the belief also that 
the activities at Washington of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the matter of Britain’s debt to the United States 
““may have engaged the British Government to show circum- 
spection in the measures to be taken in Europe on the subject 
of reparations, because it was not desirable to chill the senti- 
ment of responsible American statesmen.’”’ We read then: 


“These gentlemen, according to Mr. Hughes, do not wish to 
see a Germany ‘prostrate on the ground.’ They disapprove of 
the occupation of the Ruhr. They are persuaded that the 
‘legitimate claims’ of France, which they recognize, could be 
obtained by other means; but they do not suggest any other 
means that seem satisfactory. They have snapt their fingers 
at the League of Nations and so they dare not appeal to that 
body for a settlement of accounts in which they are directly or 
indirectly interested. 

‘Nevertheless and after all, it is to be questioned whether 
the League of Nations, which has done such wonderful work 
in the reconstruction of Austria, is not the organization which 
alone is capable of solving the problem that profoundly disturbs 


Europe and keeps it from end to end under suspicion of the 
United States.’ 


_GERMANY’S REAL CULPRITS 


ONG BEFORE THE PUBLIC became ‘‘wise” to the 
- inevitable fall of the mark, Herr Stinnes and other 
German industrialists decided that it could not maintain 
its rate of exchange in the world market, say British and French 
correspondents at Berlin, and they ‘‘deliberately set themselves 
to exploit this fact and to pre- 
cipitate its fall.” In the train of 
Stinnes and his associates, we are 
told, follows a host of cosmo- 
politan speculators, who have 
been amassing wealth out of 
Germany’s misfortunes, but these 
speculators, are, in fact, ‘only 
the carrion crows which clean 
up the prey left by greater 
killers.” The ‘real culprits’”’ in 
Germany are Mr. Stinnes and 
his fellows, who, writes a London 
Daily Telegraph correspondent 
from the German capital, began 
to pay surprizing prices for the 
controlling interest in important 
industrial undertakings, at the 
time that they set in motion the 
downward shoot of the mark. 
When prices soared, the Berlin 
Stock Exchange “‘whispered that the magnates had become 
crazy,” but this British correspondent explains: 


Photo from the London ‘‘Graphic.’’ 


‘“‘Nothing of the sort; and very soon one began to see that, 
instead of buying dear, the Stinnes crowd had bought as cheap 
as dirt. 

“The whole activities of Herr Stinnes are adapted to the 
continuous fall of the mark. He accumulates substantial assets, 
and the ball goes on rolling, increasing its dimensions every 
moment. A most curious thing is to confront the denunciations 
made in the Landtag against various bold speculators of foreign 
origin with the fact that it is these men who have been employed 
by Herr Stinnes in his campaign of accumulation on a falling 
rate of exchange. For example, a whole sitting of the Landtag 
was-oecupied with the discussion of the sinister activities of a 
certain Viennese banker, who is accused of being one of the 
principal bears on the Berlin Stock Exchange. Now it is dis- 
covered that this gentleman is the agent employed by Herr 


Photo from the London ‘*Gvaphic.’” 


HOW GERMANY MAKES MONEY. 
A hive of industry in fu!l swing in the Ruhr. Note the solitary poilu on duty outside the walls. 


Type of houses being built for the miners. 
into these rather than to help pay Germany’s debts. 
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Stinnes for buying up shares in the Austrian industrial under- 
takings. Another speculator also attacked is of mixed Rou- 
manian and Persian origin. Deputies of the Prussian Landtag 
demand his extradition. Now it appears that he bought up 


_ for Stinnes the shares of the great bank in Berlin, the Handels- 
gesellschaft. 


“The speculators are the small fry that accompany the large 
The small fry take fright at every 


sharks in their sweeping hunt. 


HOW GERMANY SPENDS MONEY. 


The coal magnates are said to prefer to put their money 


improvement in the mark and rush to sell, but the sharks con- 
tinue unperturbed, and persist in their belief in a further fall. 
Until now they have always been right. The mark has fluec- 
tuated forward and backward, but has sunk deeper as a result of 
every fluctuation. At the same time the prices of the shares and 
of real assets have soared skyward, and the sharks have gone on 
with their all-devouring activities. German economists re- 
proach Herr Stinnes not with exploiting the continuous fall of 
the mark, but with opposing its stabilization, even at the present 
low level, because this would be against his personal interests.” 


The people most to blame for the freedom with which Herr 
Stinnes and his colleagues have been permitted to carry on their 
destructive operations, says this Berlin informant, are the 
Socialists. The latter wished above all things to preserve for 
the worker the Zwangswirtschaft, or system of food subsidies and 
other subventions to the working classes, and in order to do this 
the Socialists have been “‘obliged 
to close their eyes to much that 
has been going onin the industrial 
world.”’ 

It is then called to our attention 
that there has been much dis- 
cussion by German industrial and 
economic organizations on the 
need of establishing the gold 
standard for the calculation of 
wages and salaries, and we read: 


“Tt says much for the discipline, 
but also tor the subservience of 
the German press, that the public 
has not been informed of the 
discussion raging on the subject. 

‘Responsible Germans recog- 
nize with increasing foree that the 
stabilization of the mark must be 
accompanied, if not slightly pre- 
ceded, by the introduction of the 
gold standard for the calculation 
of wages. That is the same 
standard which is employed for 
sales abroad and for the acquisi- 
tion of raw materials, as well as for 
accountancy between the various 
industrial undcrtalings. But it 
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is quite evident also that when the workman is paid on 
this basis he will no longer be entitled to the bread subsidy, nor 
to the extraordinary reductions of rent and ridiculously low 
railway fares. When this Zwangswirtschaft falls the Socialists 
lose a great part of their prestige among the working-classes. 
To avoid this they prefer to permit the industrialists to carry on 
their deadly system of dumping, which is made possible by selling 
abroad for gold and by paying the workmen a pittance in paper, 
while the subsidy comes out of the pockets of the whole nation. 

“In an unguarded moment Herr Stinnes let fall the avowal 
that one would have inevitably 
to return to the gold standard 
for wages and salaries. The e 
public does not know the 7 RATHER THAN Yie! 
amount of opposition he en- 7 ONE PAPER MARK ).WOULD 
countered among his colleagues i, SHED THE LAST DROP 
in the Reichsverband der PS tetas oe 
Deutschen Industrie. The Ger- ; ae 
man nation is hardworking 
and patriotic, but it is too 
much inclined to expect good 
things from the American 
unele. Let them get to work 
themselves, and before asking 
for foreign assistance, let them 
put their-house in order by 
calling their industrialists to 
heel.” 
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The occupation of the Ruhr 
will be given as the cause-of 
the economic crisis Germany ~ 
is soon to experience, says a 
Berlin correspondent of the 
Echo de Paris, but the Ger- 
man leaders of finance and 
industry know this is not 
true. Their fiscal policy has 
made the crisis inevitable, according to this informant, and 
they have seen it coming for a long time. Pending its arrival 
the industrialists and the big business men have been putting 
their money into tangible property, such as buildings, industrial 
plants, and foreign securities, we are told, while the business 
classes have been following their lead and transmuting 
their money into jewels and other valuable personal belong- 
ings. The erisis is nigh, according to this French observer, 
and Germany’s rich folk will come through it swimmingly, 
for practically the whole burden of it will fall upon the 
workers. This is why, he says, ‘‘the chief business of Ger- 
many’s capitalists will be to transfer responsibility for the 
bad times to the shoulders of France.” 


AN AUSTRIAN APPEAL TO AMERICA—The issue of the 
war was made possible only by the intervention of America, 
and America therefore is the ‘‘cause of the present situation,”’ 
in Europe according to Austria’s former Minister of War, 
Auffenberg Komarow, who makes this the basis of his argument 
that it is the moral duty of the United States to intervene now in 
affairs of Europe. Writing in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 
this Austrian authority avers: 


“Only the complete breakdown of the Central Powers 
led them to consent to a peace which meant for some slavery, 
and for others disintegration. It must not be forgotten that 
America allowed the enforcement of peace conditions which 
were absolutely in contradiction to its loudly proclaimed war 
almssr are 

“Tt would not be American, certainly not political, or even 
human, to stand aside uninterested and let events take their 
own terrible course. All the humanitarian accomplishments of 
America since the conclusion of the war would cease to mean 
anything if this fundamental error were permitted. 

‘“‘What is at stake now is not pacifism, for which the world 
is not yet ripe; it is the culture of the European Continent and 
its very existence.” 


THE LONG-DISTANCE MARTYR. 


HOW CANADA HELPS BRITAIN 


HEN CANADA IS MENTIONED as the mediator 

WV between Great Britain and the United States, the 

speaker is usually an Englishman, according to some 
Canadian editors, who maintain that Britain is her own best inter-. 
preter at Washington, and say Canada ‘‘lends a helping hand best 
by keeping her finger out of the pie.” The reference is made in 
particular to the British debt negotiations at Washington. 
Canadians do not aspire to 
act for Britain, despite the 
fact that they have much 
friendly intercourse with the 
States nearest them, we are 
told, and this feeling is em- 
phatically exprest by the Van- 
couver Province, which recalls 
that in the past Britain has 
mediated between Canada and 
the United States more often 
than Canada has mediated 
between the United States and 
Great Britain. The results 
have tended to _ preserve 
friendly relations, it is con- 
ceded, altho they ‘‘have not 
always satisfied the Canadi- 
ans.’ This daily goes on to 
say that: 

“British statesmen have 
understood United States 
public men about as well as 
they have understood Cana- 
dian ministers. Until lately 
the governments of the United States have been in closer 
relations with Downing Street than have Canadian minis- 
tries. For every Congressman who has traveled through Canada 
at least three have made a closer survey of the British Islands. 
British members of Parliament visit the United States more 
than they visit Canada. Business men of London are more 
familiar with New York than they are with Montreal and 
Toronto. Britain buys from the United States three times as 
much as she buys from Canada. 

“Between Britain and the United States the sentiment has 
been as friendly and the understanding as clear as that between 
Canada and the United States. In the nature of the case Britain 
and the United States have not had so many causes of irritation 
between them as have arisen between Canada and the United | 
States. Annexation of Great Britain to the United States has 
never been suggested or attempted. No local disputes about 
fisheries or trade reciprocity or boundaries have occurred be- 


tween Britain and the United States, except those concerning 
Canada.”’ 


In spite of occasional conflicting interests, this newspaper 
notes, Canada and the United States have maintained agreeable 
relations which will become more cordial. At the same time it 
is pointed out that: 
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—Evening News (London). 


“There is an equally good prospect that the British Islands 
and the United States will become more intimate than they are 
now. There will be no need of Canadian mediation between 
them, and we hope that it will not be necessary for Great Britain 
to mediate often between Canada and the United States. The 
suggestion that Canada might have done something to assist 
Mr. Baldwin in his debt negotiations at Washington seems a little 
preposterous. Intervention of Canada would not have been of 
much value to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the agree- 
ment will have a better chance for Congressional approval than 
it would if Congress were informed that Canada had a hand in 
the negotiations.” 


The funding of the British debt, says the Kingston Standard, 
has already done “‘a certain amount of good in the financial 
markets of the world, and it is only reasonable to suppose that 


the funding of the French and Italian debts would improve 


matters even more.” 
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STRANGE FELLOWS WHO AID INDUSTRY 


sulfur Fellows are only a few of the workers, unknown 
to the country at large, who are busy at the Mellon 
Institute in Pittsburgh on problems that enter intimately into the 
daily life and health of the one now reading this page, aiding to 
make for him a better, cheaper or more healthful product. 
These ‘‘ Fellows”’ are scientists, 
working out the problems of 
the factory in the institution 
that made the name of its 
founder famous before he ac- 
cepted the Treasury portfolio 
in President Harding’s Cabinet. 
The Mellon Institute, we are 
told by John C. Hessler in an 
article on ‘‘ Industrial Chemical 
Researeh,”’ which appears in 
School Science and Mathematics, 
represents the ideas and ideals 
of Dr. Robert Kennedy Duncan. 
It was Dr. Dunean’s idea that 
the manufacturer is entitled to 
the service of men of approved 
ability, and that the investi- 
gator, on the other hand, is 
entitled to stimulus and aid 
from companionship with other 
investigators and the oversight 
and direction of trained scien- 
tific administrators. -These ad- 
vantages the Institute affords. 
Mr. Hessler goes on: 


. GLUE FELLOW, a laundry Fellow, soap, gas, yeast and 


“At the Mellon Institute an 
industrialist, a company, or an 
association of manufacturers 
may become the Donor of a 
fellowship. The conditions are 
essentially the signing of an 
agreement stating the relation of the Donor, the Institute, and the 
Fellow, and the contribution of a foundation sum for a period of 
not less than one year. This sum must be large enough to permit 
of the purchase of all necessary special equipment and to pay the 
salary of the Fellow. The Institute gives the Fellow the room for 
his work, the use of permanent equipment and library, and the 
direction of the administrative officers. All results obtained dur- 
ing the course of such a Fellowship belong exclusively to the 
Donor. One can get some idea of the scope of the Institute’s 
work when he learns that during the year 1920-21, the founda- 
tion sums of the Industrial Fellowships totaled $320,848, and that 
there were 48 Fellowships and 83 Fellows. During the ten 
years ending March 1, 1921, the total contributed amounted 
to upward of $1,500,000, while the overhead expenses of the 
Institute were approximately $470,000. 

“To come now to the individual Fellowships, the writer recalls 
very vividly the case of a prospective Donor who was being 
conducted through the building, and who exclaimed, upon en- 
tering the room of the Laundry Fellowship: ‘What on earth has 
a laundry to do with chemistry?’ Of such stuff are many Donors, 
before they are converted. It happened that the Laundry 
Fellowship was working upon matters that involved a great 
deal of chemistry; not only the routine analyses of soaps, water- 
softeners, water samples, blues, sours, bleaches, and the like, and 
in the investigation of claims for damage, but also the greater 
problem of interesting the public in the idea of ‘sending it all to 
the laundry,’ a problem«involving not only the renewing of 
soiled fabrics, but a study of all the-complex operations con- 


“WHERE GOOD ‘FELLOWS’ GET TOGETHER,” 


Not to enjoy themselves, but to make scientific research contribute to 


the improvement of industry and the betterment of life. 
Institute of Industrial Research of the University of Pittsburgh. 


cerned with weaving, dyeing, and composition of fabrics. The 
new problem of the laundry is something more than the washing 
of the collars and ‘biled’ shirt of the bachelor until he gets a 
wife. The Laundry Fellowship is an Association Fellowship, with 
about 1,800 members behind it. 

‘Other Fellowships bear the names of Synthetic Resins, Bread, 
Zirconium, Fish Products, Fuel, Plastics, Soap, Enameling, 
Synthetic Acids, Food Con- 
tainer, Protected Metals, Stove, 
Sulfur, Oil Shale, Nickel, Flota- 
tion, Glass, Oil,Quartz, Gas, Tar 
Products, Emulsion Ilavors, 
Inks, Cements, Fiber, Yeast, 
Silicate, Magnesia Insulation, 
Coke, Organie Syntheses, In- 


secticides, Glue, Fertilizer, 
Dental Products, Cleaning, 
Refractories, Asbestos, Fruit 
Beverages and Magnesia 
Products. 


“The Bread Fellowship is 
the oldest, probably, at the In- 
stitute, and one of the most 
successful. It would be hard 
to overstate the importance of 
the work of this Fellowship, 
and of similar work done else- 
where, upon the quality and 
cost of commercial bread. The 
“processes developed save, prob- 
ably, half the yeast and half 
the sugarused in bread-making. 
One has only to compare the 
commercial bread of to-day 
with that of afew years ago to 
realize the enormous impor- 
tance of scientific methods 
applied to this ancient art of 
the home. 

“The Fellowship labeled 
‘Fiber’ looks ordinary and 
uninteresting; but when one 
understands its ramifications 
and import, it has a different 
significance. One of the prob- 
lems of this fellowship is the testing and development of fiber 
shipping containers. If one goes through a freight warehouse 
these days, he is struck with the lack of wooden boxes, and the 
way in which fiber boxes and cartons have taken their place. 
The development of containers includes not only the study of 
the fiber boards, multiple and corrugated, but of the adhesive, 
which must be cheap and at the same time proof against 
storage in damp warehouses and exposure to weather. 

“One of the tools of this Fellowship is aminiature Ferris Wheel, 
operated by a motor and containing a series of baffles, so that a 
loaded container may, in a few minutes, be subjected to all the 
drops and bumps of a thousand, two thousand, or three thousand 
miles. Other tools give the actual strength of the fiber and tape 
employed. 

“The Sulfur Fellowship has a number of most interesting 
problems. You will realize how enormously the production of 
this element was stimulated by the war, as the starting-point in 
the manufacture of sulfuric acid, which in its turn lay at the 
foundation of the manufacture of explosives. Now that the war is 
over, the companies producing sulfur in the Texas fields have an 
enormous excess of this element over what the markets can pos- 
sibly absorb. The question is, how to use the vast sulfur de- 
posits. A large-scale use which seems possible is as a material 
for large acid-proof containers. 

“The Yeast Fellowship, the Flotation Fellowship, and th 
Coke Fellowship have problems of most far-reaching character 
and are almost research institutes in themselves. Such Fellow- 
ships are of the type called Multiple Fellowships, in which the 


The Mellon 


Senior Fellow is a man of unusually high research ability, in 


charge of a group of investigators for the solving of a group of 
problems. 

“Fellowships like those on Synthetic Resins, Synthetic Acids, 
Organic Synthesis, and the Pratt Memorial Fellowship are doing 
work of a pure-science research character, but often on a scale 
of which the organic chemist rarely dreams. 

“The stipend carried by the Fellowships at Mellon Institute is 
by far beyond that allowed in the usual college or university. 
Since it is paid by manufacturers, accustomed to a business 
man’s scale of compensation for service performed, instead of by 
Boards of Trustees doling out very limited funds to needy stu- 
dents, there is a possibility of attracting and holding men of 
university research character to the work of investigation. 
The advantage of these Fellowships is further increased by the 
fact that by special arrangement with the Donor, the Fellow 
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The Courtesy of the De Laval Separator Co. . 
TO USE OIL OVER AND OVER. 
By the use of purifiers which take the dirt out of used oil, much 


as a cream separator takes the cream from the milk. . This 
is a cross-section of the motor-driven separator. 


may spend al limited amount of -his time in graduate study or in 
teaching at‘the University of: Pittsburgh. A‘ number of Fellows 
have received higher degrees in this way.” 


The India Rubber , Review (Akron, Ohio), which: also con- 
fains an article on the Mellon: Institute, thinks that the.rubber 
manufacturers have been singularly slow in using its facilities. 
It quotes H.W. Greider, a recent investigator there, as follows: 


“There' have: been during the past few years several investi- 
gations which:touched:upon rubber, with respect to the prepa- 
ration of commercial materials in which rubber is a component, 
or on the various materials used in the rubber industry, but 
there has not been so far any investigation of which, the primary 
object is the: improvement of the manufacture of rubber goods. 
My investigation:of; the effect of magnesium carbonate as a com- 
pounding ingredient in rubber is the,only, one in*progress here at 
the present time, altho it 1s probable that other problems relating 
to rubber may come up for investigation in the future.” 


The Review says further: 


“The Institute provides laboratory, library,: and‘ consultative 
facilities, the, use of its permanent! research eqtiipment, direction 
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to the progress of the work, and an atmosphere which is conducive 
to productive investigation. All results obtained by the In- 
dustrial Fellowship belong exclusively to its Donor. No scientific — 
or technical papers are prepared for publication without the 
consent and approval of the Donor concerned. Moreover, the 
Donor decides as to whether patent protection will be sought 
for new processes or products developed by his Fellow in the 
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Institute.” 


THE CONSERVATION OF LUBRICANTS 


HE WORLD RUNS ON OIL—and the oil is giving 

out. What shall we do? Obviously, save the oil 

and use it over and over. Lubricants are not used 
up; they simply become impure in use. The dirt can be re- 
moved and the oil used again; it is in the highest degree waste- 
ful to throw it away.. Methods now used in up-to-date factories 
for reclaiming lubricants are described in Industrial M anagement 
(New York) by Allen F. Brewer, a lubrication and combustion 
engineer connected with the Texas Company. The subject on 
which he writes, namely, the preservation of lubricants by puri- 
fication and separation, in order that they may be reused 
indefinitely, he calls “a most imperative topic.” Says Mr 
Brewer: 

‘‘Authorities predict the day (that many of us may live to 
see) when petroleum resources will be so depleted, if consump- 
tion continues to exceed production at the present rate and new 
oil-fields do not develop in proportion, that we will be placed in 
dire straits for petroleum by-products. Perhaps this is too 
pessimistic a note; again, probably adequate substitutes will be 
developed chemically.. To-day, however, these are only pos- 
sibilities, whereas the decrease in petroleum resources is a vital 
reality. The motor-car operator will bewail this truth in all 
probability from a gasoline view-point, as the price advances. 


’ But gasoline and light distillates are only of minor importance 


as compared with lubricating oils. It has been well said that the 
world runs on oil. 

“The only recourse then is to observe every care and economy 
in the usage of mineral lubricants or their compounds. Such 
products are manufactured to-day in a scientific manner, and 
will practically never wear out if properly cleansed and purified 
periodically. By prolonging the life of these petroleum products, 
naturally the day will be postponed when they may have to be 
replaced by possibly inferior substitutes. It is simply a matter - 
of conservation of our national resources to the best of our 
ability. To-day the productive machinery of the world could 
not operate effectively without mineral lubricants. What the 
next generation may develop is but a conjecture; therefore it is 
the duty of the engineer and manager to use every precaution 
in the storage, usage and purification of his lubricants. 

“Correct lubrication should be the goal of every engineer. 
Essentially it can only be obtained by adequate application of 
an oil that is scientifically prepared, absolutely suited for the 
work intended, and maintained in a state of purification. The 
effects of correct lubrication will be evidenced by marked power 
economies in practically every ease. Frictional loss is. one 
of the most prevalent causes’ of abnormal power consumptions 
and fuel wastes in the average plant. To eliminate such losses _ 
as much as possible, flood lubrication has come into adoption 
wherever practicable. To-day it is safe to say that flood lubri- 
cation is the most perfect form of lubrication possible, pro- 
vided the lubricant in use conforms to the essentials of correct 
lubrication.” ; 


In modern practise, Mr. Brewer informs us, it is possible, with 
few exceptions, to reclaim or purify lubricating oils whatever 
usage they may have been put to, tho the type of apparatus 
involved may differ somewhat. Oils from stationary or marine 
power plants, ecar-oils in journal box waste, crank-ease oils, 
lubricants in condensate from condensing engines, Diesel-engine 
oils, lubricants from splash systems and ring or chain oiled 
bearings, and cutting oils from machine-shops, are some of the 
common instances where he assures us that installation of puri- 
fying equipment will show wonderful savings. He goes on: 


6c : 
Essentially, one of two general processes is recommended: 


‘A filtering system’ involving combined precipitation and filtra- 


tion, or ‘a system wherein the principles of centrifugal force are 
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employed. Use of either system will depend to a great extent 
on the class of service involved, the volume of lubricants to be 
treated and the degree to which they are contaminated. 
“Perhaps the most interesting development in the field of oil 
purification to-day, is the centrifugal separator. In mechanical 
construction it consists essentially of a cast-iron frame equipped 
with suitable bearings in which a vertical spindle revolves. At 
the top this latter carries the purifier bowl, above which are three 


covers fitted with spouts, which serve as means of discharge 


for the various liquids. When used as a purifier, any water col- 
lected is accumulated in the lower cover to be discharged by 
the spout attached thereto. Purified oil is accumulated in the 
second cover, to be subsequently discharged in like manner. 
The third, or top, cover serves as an overflow. 

“Tt should be borne in mind that ultimately all lubricating 
oils, whatever service they may be put to, will become more or 
less contaminated with water, dirt, sludge, metallic particles, or 
other impurities, which will cause a marked decrease in lubri- 
eating value, and consequently higher friction losses and greater 
power consumption... If such contamination is allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked, or in other words, without proper purification 
of the oils, sooner or later these will practically wear out from 
a lubricating view-point, and the percentage of impurities will be 
so high that serious mechanical breakdowns will be bound to 
occur through clogged oil-ducts, scored bearings and general 
overheating, increased friction and wear. Addition of new oil 
to the system will merely result in the dilution of the impurities, 
and not cheek their detrimental effects to any extent. In other 
words, the end will only be postponed, more or less. On the 
other hand, if the old oil in the system is entirely removed, to 
be replaced with new oil periodically, an expense will be assumed 
that is in reality unnecessary, unless this used oi! be purified and 
reclaimed for further usage. The economy to be gained, how- 
ever, should not be looked upon, as is frequently the case, from 
the angle of oil-saving alone. In fact this is almost a secondary 
consideration to the matter of protection that is afforded the 
machinery served. Lubrication expense will normally be far 
less than the average cost of repairs and upkeep. Hence to 
attempt to save on the former, either in amount used or in meth- 
ods of application, handling or purification, will be false economy. 
The savings of years, by adopting such a procedure, may easily 
be swallowed up by a single ease of burned-out turbine bearings 
which would involve not only costly repairs, but perhaps untold 


‘loss due to the unit being out of service for such repairs. 


“Tt will, therefore, be to the interest of every user of lubri- 
cating oils to assure himself that at all times his lubricants are 
in such a state of purity that breakdowns wil! be guarded against. 
This only can be maintained by use of the highest grades of 
lubricants, absolutely suited to the service involved, applied in 
a scientifically correct manner, and properly purified to insure 
that they will constantly be capable of meeting requirements.”’ 


FUR-BREEDING FOR FARMERS—The raising of beavers 
as a branch of fur-farming is suggested in a recent bulletin of the 
This, says the Chicago Tri- 
bune will be a useless suggestion to the majority of farmers. 
But it may be valuable to some with streams or ponds on their 
property. This paper explains: 


‘“Beavers can be bred and raised as easily as skunks or foxes, 
and these are being raised with profit by numerous persons in 
this country. There seems no good reason why fur-bearing ani- 
mals of various kinds can not be bred as profitably as wool- 
bearing animals or lard-bearing animals. It is not necessary to 
go into detail here. The point to be emphasized is that there are 
various opportunities open to farmers in this country which ean 
help them out of their difficulties. Wheat and corn and hogs and 
cotton are not the only crops. We once knew a girl who paid 
her way through college by raising queen bees. We knew a 
farmer in the Catskills who made an excellent living by raising 
trout to supply a big New York hotel on an exclusive contract. 
Quite frequently the Department of Agriculture points out such 
an opportunity, as it does with the beavers. There are other 
opportunities to be found. The farmer who seeks and finds and 
acts upon opportunity to boost himself out of the rank and file 
of those who bewail their dependence upon a ‘fixt’ market need 
no longer wail. He can be independent of boards of trade and 
transportation systems and similar distresses. They can not all 
raise beavers or bees or trout, but a great many of them could 
raise something much more profitable than the Cain which they 
may feel moved to raise when they see such a suggestion as this.” 
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CHINESE RACIAL VIRTUES 


HAT THE CHINESE are a strong race by heredity, 
‘whether viewed from the standpoint of physique, 
intellect or morals, is asserted by Cho Wang, a student 
at Cornell University, in an article contributed to The Journal 
of Heredity (Washington). 
outset that many foreigners, especially Americans who have 


This Chinese writer notes at the 


been observing and studying the Chinese for many years, have 
come to the conclusion that the Chinese are hereditarily very 
strong. Unfortunately, he says, this is unknown to many—par- 
ticularly to the Chinese. In order to accomplish any task the 
performer must have confidence in his ability, and a sympathetic 


Courtesy of **The Journal of Heredity,’? Washington, D.C. 


“THE CHINESE ARE NOT WEAK PHYSICALLY,” 


says a ‘Chinese writer, calling attention to ‘the well-developed 


physique of the Chinese farmers.’’ And the tall Chinese gentleman in 
the photograph looks as if he could hold his own with Jess Willard. 


understanding of others. A consideration of the Chinese 
heredity, therefore, is not only enlightening to the foreigner, but 
imperative to all Chinese. He goes on: 

‘One of the most accurate criteria with which to measure the 
heredity of a people is its historical accomplishment. Chinese 
history and civilization are the longest of the unbroken, ving 
ones of the world, and who has the slightest doubt that they are 
due to heredity? The Emperor Hwang-ti invented the compass 
and his Queen the silk-worm culture long before Greece or Rome 
came into existence. One after another of such epoch-making 
inventions as gun-powder, printing, and others were contributed 
to the world by the slant-eyed Chinese. These facts demonstrate 
clearly that the Chinese are not lacking in originality; if they had 
never accomplished anything else, they would be justified in 
being proud of themselves. 

“The writer is fully aware of the repeated accusations that the 
Chinese are a backward people. It is granted that the Chinese 
developed a high civilization in ancient times, but it is said that 
their heads are bent to the past, and that, consequently, progress 
decreased and finally changed to stagnation; and the glorious 
days of China are in the past. The writer does not deny that 
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there was a slowing-down movement starting about the Christian 
era, but he does deny that the condition may be termed ‘back- 
wardness.’ The retardation of Chinese civilization was not 
caused by Chinese religion, philosophy, habit of thinking or any 
other already attributed agencies, but mainly by geographical 
isolation. During the Han Dynasty (85 B. C. to 327 A. D.) 
the Chinese had conquered all that was to be conquered, secured 
all their material desires within the boundaries of their Empire, 
and, above all, attained higher culture and civilization than all 
their neighboring states. Is it not human nature to ‘slow down,’ 
if a people are satisfied with what they have, with no fear of 
conquerors or competitors? Have not the Chinese been awak- 
ened during the last few decades by the influence of Westerners? 
Has the retardation of Chinese civilization anything to do with 
heredity? 

‘he Chinese are proverbially known as a moral people, so it 
is rather unnecessary to dwell any longer to prove that they are 
a superior people morally. For forty centuries the Chinese 
have been followers of their philosophy of peace and industry; 
they are always practising and preaching peaceful justice—a 
noble idea which was gradually recognized by the leading thinkers 
of the world. Their filial piety, friendship, loyalty and amiable 
character are perhaps unsurpassed. But most foreigners are 
familiar only with the Chinese merchants abroad, and conse- 
quently they draw misleading observations and conclusions. 
The writer does not mean to state that such merchants do not 
represent the Chinese, but he only wants to make it clear that 
they represent only one class of Chinese. Students of biology 
and sociology agree that city life is detrimental to human 
physique and morality, so there is no wonder that even the 
Chinese gamble or fight ‘tong wars.’ It must be remembered 
’ that most of them are deprived of home life, and have absolutel: 

no such pleasure and refreshment under the category of ‘social 
life.’ Yet the Chinese merchants in the Philippines, Hawaiian 
Islands, the United States, or elsewhere on the globe, morally 
are second to none. It seems to the writer that the reason why 
the Chinese are often hated, despised and ridiculed by’ those 
who are not well informed is simply this: That ‘man carries 
his bag of faults on his back’; he always sees the faults of others 
but seldom his own. 

‘According to the reports of the missionary schools in China, 
and to the mental measurements of the Board of Education of the 
Hawaiian Islands, the average Chinese school child is just as able 
as the American. The high scholarship of the Chinese students 

‘in American colleges is well known; the writer had the pleasure 
to hear from one of his professors, ‘My Chinese students are 
always the best!’ It is true that the Chinese have not yet made 
any great contribution to pure sciences, but this is due to a lack 
of scientific environment and not due to deficiency in heredity. 
Such prominent biologists and eugenists as Kast, Castle, Holmes, 
Popenoe and Johnson have time and again declared that the 
Chinese are by no means mentally inferior to any other people, 
yet many foreigners think that the Chinese are onk; fitted to be 
cooks or laundrymen! 

“Physically the Chinese are shorter and thinner than the 
Teutonic people on the average. But the Chinese are a mixed 
people of many subraces, so their weight or stature may vary 
from the highest to the lowest, just as does the American. 
Traveling writers and moving-picture producers, having for their 
sole purpose financial success, have often too grossly exaggerated 
the queer Chinese physique and personalities in order to please 
their reader or audience. There is little doubt that Chinese 
school children are not so well developed physically as the 
American, but this is due to the fact that physical education in 
the Chinese schools is poorer, and not to inherited deficiencies. 
If any one has seen the well-developed physique of the Chinese 
farmers with their marvelous rigidity and durability, he will 
be convinced that the Chinese are not weak physically. 

““We can be assured, then, that the Chinese people are not 
weak morally, mentally, or physically; but how about their 
social or political abilities? The social and political standards 
are determined by history and tradition rather than anything 
else. Judging the present Chinese society and government by 
Western standards, they do not measure up very well, but 
one must know that the Chinese for forty centuries have had 
and will have forever their peculiar tastes and dreams. They 
must be judged by that standard. These Chinese are now under- 
going a transitional period; they are trying to adapt themselves 
to the best arts of the Western civilization according to their 
own ways and conditions. America took more than half a cen- 
tury to develop a strong central government, and ‘Rome was 
not built in a day.’ 

“The reader might now ask, since so much has been said 


about the good points of the Chinese heredity, ‘why don’t you 
tell why it is so?’ This question may be answered briefly by 
the following: } 

(1) The modern Chinese are derived from the mixing of 
many highly endowed tribes. 

‘““(2) In an over-populated country like China natural selec- 
tion in the form of diseases and famines has been very severe. 

‘““(3) There are many Chinese religions or customs which are 
eugenic, such as ancestor worship, large-family system, early 
marriage, ete. 

‘“‘(4) There is a predominant rural population—85 per cent. 
according to the best available statistics—and the farm is the 
best habitat for human beings. 

‘““The Chinese are, therefore, justified in being proud of their 
heredity. They have led civilization in the past, and they will 
contribute much in the future. What they need is self-confi- 
dence, and recognition of their good heredity by others. They 
should learn all thaf can be adapted from the Western civilization, 
yet at the same time preserve and develop what is best in their 
own.” 


1923: YEAR OF HEALTH 


HE DEATH-RATE FOR 1922 was 8.8 per 1,000 lives, 

and was the lowest, save one, ever recorded, according 

to statistics just compiled by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and announced through Science Service’s 
Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington, D. C.) by Louis I. 
Dublin, statistician. This record is based on the mortality report 
of millions of industrial policyholders or over one-eighth of the 
population of the United States and Canada. The facts are con- 
sidered to afford the earliest reliable index of general health con- 
ditions in the two countries during the year just closed. We read: 


‘‘Wor the last six months of the year 1922, the record was the 
best ever shown for any half-year in history covered by policy- 
holder statistics. But considering the whole year, the record for: 
the previous year, 1921, shows a death-rate slightly lower, not 
quite one per cent. less. Had it not been for the outbreak of 
influenza epidemic in the early months of 1922, the year’s 
health record would have been better than the minimum estab- 
lished in 1921. 

“The 1922 death-rate for tuberculosis, 113.4 per 100,000, was 
the lowest ever recorded. Since 1911 the tuberculosis death-rate 
has been reduced nearly one-half. The mortality from this dis- 
ease has been falling at a very rapid rate among the wage-earning 
group of the population and is continuing to decline year by year. 

““The year 1922 recorded the lowest typhoid fever death-rate 
in the history of the insured. The figure was 5.6 per 100,000, a 
reduction of one-sixth from the rate from 1921 and of nearly 
three-fourths from the figure recorded in 1911. 

“Pronounced improvement was shown in three of the four 
common communicable diseases of children, namely, diphtheria, 
searlet fever, and whooping-cough. The measles death-rate rose 
slightly. 

“The year’s record shows a reduced death-rate for diseases 
related to child-bearing. The figures show that there is, never- 
theless, much to accomplish in this very important field of health 
work. ; 

“Tn the field of violent deaths declines were recorded for sui- 
cides, homicides, accidental burns.and accidental drownings. 

‘““Tnereases were recorded in 1922 over the record of 1921 for 
influenza, pneumonia, organic, heart diseases, diabetes, Bright’s 
disease, cerebral hemorrhage, and alcoholism. Among the vio- 
lent deaths there were increases in the rates for accidental falls, 
machinery accidents, railroad accidents, and especially automo- 
bile accidents. Jor the last named, the death-rate increased in 
1922 10 and 7-10ths per cent., the 1922 death-rate was nearly 
six times the rate for 1911; 48 per cent. of the deaths in automo- 
bile accidents were those of children under fifteen years of age. 

““The further rise in the automobile accident death-rate is a 
challenge to the instinct of self-preservation of the American and 
Canadian populations,’ said Mr. Dublin. 

“The increases in 1922 for chronic nephritis and cerebral 
hemorrhage were slight. The diabetes rate increased 10 per cent., 
and the figure for the year, 17.0 per 100,000, is the highest on 
record. The alcoholism death-rate rose from 0.9 per 100,000 to 
2.0, which is equivalent to a rise of 122 per cent. This is the 
highest alcoholism death-rate since 1917, but is still much lower 
than the rates recorded for all years prior to 1918. Deaths from 
wood alcohol poisoning are not included in these figures.” 
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THE FARMER AS A GAMBLER 


THER PEOPLE MAY GAMBLE once 
in a while, but the farmer is a gambler 
by profession. Every time he plants 

a crop he is betting on the weather. When a 
crop returns a maximum yield, it simply means 
that the farmer has won his bet on the presence 
of the right amount of soil fertility, moisture, 
heat and the like, and that no insect or animal 
pests have come in to disturb his calculations. 
In The Annalist, Mr. Harry B. Weiss, of the 
New Jersey Department of Agriculture, shows 
graphically how irregular production is, and must 
be, on the farm. The group of small charts 
shows the percentage of crop damage done from 
all causes from 1909 to 1921 in the case of six 
representative products. It shows at a glance 
why the farmer is kept guessing from season to 
season. It explains ‘‘why the curve of produc- 
tion never keeps an even pace with that of the 
steady increase in population, and why it often 
lags behind or increases far in advance of the 
population eurve.”’ It also explains why there 
is now such a great interest in crop insurance 
and why agricultural representatives in Con- 
gress would like to have the Government back 
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From **The Annalist.’’ 


some crop insurance plan. In the table of 
figures reprinted below Mr. Weiss shows what 
proportion of crop damage is due to each of 
several causes. He shows that by far the 
greater part of the damage is due to climatic 
eauses, which it will always be practically im- 
possible to guard against, a fact which seems to make the haz- 
ards of farming inherent in the business. By consulting this 
table, says our authority, 


“Tt will be seen that deficient moisture is usually the most 


important single contributing factor of all of the climatic causes 


Of the crops mentioned, 
Winter wheat should have 


which reduce normal production. 
apples suffer least from this cause. 


plenty of moisture in the fall and winter, and a warm March, 


in order to obtain the best results, and oats sown in the spring 
need a cool and wet June. Hay is much influenced by moisture, 
also. Cotton, tobacco and corn appear to suffer more from ex- 
cessive moisture than the other crops. Floods take only a com- 
paratively small proportion of the total production, this being 
highest for cotton. Freezing temperatures are especially damag- 
ing to fruits, and this is apparent in the case of apples, the ten- 
year average percentage of reduction being 19 for this crop. 
Hail, hot winds and storms are additional factors of uncertainty 
which, while taking comparatively smaller percentages of toll 
in the country as a whole, can not be ignored. Of the total 
causes reducing production, climatic ones are responsible for the 
largest percentages of loss. This is especially true for apples 
and the percentages of loss for other crops are not far behind. 
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THE FARMER'S BIG RISK ON SIX IMPORTANT CROPS, 


Showing the reduction of normal crop production by all causes for thirteen years. 
In each case the heavy horizontal line shows the average damage for the whole 
period, and the jagged line shows the variation of damage from year to year. 


“Tn addition to unfavorable climate, many crops are in con- 
stant peril from plant diseases and insect pests. According to 
the table, the normal production of potatoes is likely to be re- 
duced over 5 per cent. from diseases, which is more than other 
crops are likely to suffer. Cotton is liable to insect attacks, 
especially from the cotton boll weevil, and the average percent- 
age of insect damage, which is 13.4 for this crop, is much lower 
than the percentages for the past few years, which have been 
running as high as 35. Animal pests and defective seed 
are additional contributing factors which lower production. 
However, with the exception of the climatic, the other 
causes are in some cases reducible to a certain extent if seed 
selection and disease and insect-spraying or control are 
practised.” 


ARGHAN’S OTHER NAME—The new Malay textile, arghan, 
a description of which we quoted recently from Conquest (Lon- 
don), is believed by A. Blair Ridington, a St. Louis architect, 
to be none other than ‘‘pita,’’ the qualities of which he says were 
determined by the experts of the U. 8. Agricultural Department 


some twenty years ago. Writes Mr. Ridington: 


“This pita has, according to these U.S. reports, all 
that Mr. Moore claims for it and perhaps even additional 
qualities, for it seems to be susceptible of being very 
finely divided so as to produce a material quite as fine 
or even finer than the finest linen. The crux of the 
matter, however, is in the experiments for decorticating; 
for heretofore this has been accomplished only by a 
retting and combing operation by which the natives 
were only able to produce a few pounds as the result 
of a whole day’s work. However, a New York firm 
has succeeded in building a machine which will handle 
this material very inexpensively, producing a very high 
grade of fiber, judging from the samples which I have 
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THESE THINGS MAKE FARMING A GAMBLE. 


Causes of average damage to farm crops over a period of thirteen years (1909-1921), showing im- 
Certain totals in T'he 


Annalist’s table slightly exceed the sum of the separate items, as they include minor unlisted factors, 


portance of the climatic factor. Figures for apples are for ten years. 
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seen. I fancy that the English are working very hard 
to introduce their Malay product previous to the 
American company’s placing theirs on the market; but 
as I remarked before, the successful exploitation of 
this fiber will depend almost exclusively on a machine 
for handling it.” 


RADIO 


DEPARTMENT 


THE TRANSATLANTIC TRIUMPH 


‘ , yITH PRIDE THAT IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND 
and more than justified, the American radio amateurs 
continue to point to their achievements ‘of recent 

weeks. ‘The culminating accomplishment, of course, was the 
test in which more than three hundred amateurs ‘‘got across’’ 
the Atlantic. It will be remembered that during the two weeks’ 
period of the third annual amateur transatlantic wireless tele- 
- graph tests, operators in England, France and Switzerland heard 
signals from 316 American amateur stations; also, Huropean 
amateurs were heard for the first time on this side. The most 
astonishing feature of this test was not chronicled in the first 
reports of results attained. 
This was the success of two 
amateurs, one located in Doug- 
las, Arizona, and the other 
in Los Angeles, California, in 
sending messages from their 
faraway coigns of disadvan- 
tage that were picked up in 


“ce 


Europe—thus conquering a. 

continent and an ocean at the 

same time. Nor is that quite 6 Nes 
the whole story. Both the nn =) Ae 
Arizona station, owned and re? ZZ, Wa Wa 
operated by Mr. H. L. Good- \ Al & E- 


ing, and the California station, 
owned and operated by Mr. 
T. E. Nikirk, have been heard 
also across the Pacific, by a 
ship located only 120 miles off 
the coast of China. This is 
conquering the zones with a 
vengeance, and it seems to be 
at least a partial fulfilment of 
the prophecy made at the 
. time of the transatlantic tests 
by Hiram Perey Maxim, Presi- 
dent of the American Radio 
Relay League. Mr. Maxim, it 
will be remembered, predicted 
that ‘‘when the mail has had 
time to come in from remote 
places we shall find that people 
in Iceland, Alaska, Africa, 
South America, Australia, and some of the remote little islands 
in the South Pacific have been in on this thing also.’’ Regard- 
ing the unparalleled feat of the Arizona and California 
amateurs, Kenneth B. Warner, writing in Q S 7 (Hartford), 
the official organ of the American Radio Relay League, 
declares: 


*‘With all due credit to the list of successful stations, we think . 


6Z Zand 6 K A are the stars. We’re sorry we haven’t any 
data on 6 Z Z at Douglas, Arizona, but we are fortunate in 
having some late photographic data on 6 K A, the ‘ether- 
buster’ of T. E. Nikirk at Los Angeles. The aerial is a T, the 
flat-top having five wires on fourteen foot spreaders, 57 feet long 
and suspended 73 feet high with a cage lead-in 8 inches in 
diameter. A counterpoise is used, consisting of nine wires, em- 
bracing an area 45 feet wide by 70 feet long. 

““A single tube is used, a special experimental model, 
rated, we believe, at 250 watts output. The plate supply con- 


THE ELBOW REST. 


Tur Wortp; “It does make a chap feel small.”’ 
—From the London Evening News. 


‘sists of alternating current obtained from a power trans- 


former and rectified by a synchronous rotary rectifier. The 
inductance consists of two double pancakes of ribbon, 
making four pancakes in all. The first one is the grid in- 
ductanee five turns, of 44-inch ribbon; the next, the antenna 
winding, six turns of 14-inch ribbon and the next two plate 
coils, each fifteen turns of 14-inch material. Coupling 
between plates and antenna-grid units is variable. Filament 
transfor mer and re¢tifiers motor are run off the lighting circuit, 
while a special supply feeds the plate transformer so that the 
filament voltage remains constant. , 

‘‘Normal antenna current at 6 K A is twelve to thirteen am- 
peres, as shown on a thermo-coupler ammeter. In special 
tests to see how great current could be obtained, the plate 
; voltage was run up to 8,000 
volts rectified and 18.8 ‘amps’ 
obtained, but legal input was 
considerably exceeded to do 
this. Nikirk believes in getting 
the most out of his tubes, and 
has got 8.9 ‘amps’ from a single 
‘50-watter’ by putting over 
3,000 volts on it and eleven 
volts on the filament, but there 
are several holes if the plate 
of this particular 50 now, and 
the practise is not at all to be 
recommended to those who 
cherish the well-being of their 
thermionictriode generators.” 


With such achievements to 
record, the editor of QS T 
confesses himself at a loss for 
adequate means of expression 
He succeeds very well, never- 
theless, in voicing his gratula- 
tions, as the following will 
show: 


“Tn times gone by we would 
start off with a spectacular sen- 
tence embracing some choice 
and carefully selected adjec- 
tives. But somehow we have 
a different feeling in writing 
the story of the Transatlantic 
Tests. We are possest of a 
very full measure of exuber- 
ance, to be sure, but our pre- 
dominating emotion is a quiet 
exultation, a deep-seated joy, 
a pride which to some extent 
arises from the calm consciousness of a hard job well done. 
In other words, we are happy, and our heart sings within us as 
we write this account of the inspiring bit of work done by the 
radio amateurs of Kurope and America in the Third Trans- 
atlantic Tests of the American Radio Relay League. 

‘*The success of these tests is not attributable to accident or 
to a kindly Fate but is the result of months of conscientious work 
on the part of the individual station-owners and on the part of 
the leading amateur organizations in the various countries in- 
volved. In Great Britain the work of organizing and conducting 
the tests was handled by a committee of the Radio Society of 
Great Britain (formerly the Wireless Society of London) headed 
by Mr. Philip R. Coursey, while in France the several societies 
formed a joint Transatlantic Test Committee under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Pierre Corret. These committees paralleled in their 
respective countries the preliminary work done in America by the 
A. R. R. L. Operating Department in the qualifying of stations, 


assignment of code words, preparation and dissemination of 


schedules and bulletins, ete.” 
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the Great War 


_ the speech delivered by Chief Wolf via 


HOW AN INDIAN FEELS ABOUT RADIO 


EK HAVE BEEN TAUGHT to think of the original 
American as a born conservative; but the attitude of 

Chief Strong Wolf toward radio-tends to contradict 

that estimate. He declares that the Indian regards the radio 
telephone as the greatest possible 
medium through which to reach the 
people; and he backs up his asser- 
tion by broadeasting messages in 
person. He is declared to be the first 
of his race to use this new medium 
of communication, just as he was 
the first to see service at the front in 
whatever may be the 
link of association, if any, between the 
two evidences of progressiveness. 
Wireless Age (New York), which prints 


radiophone from W J Z at Newark, 
explicitly disavows endorsement of 
the Indian’s plea, but thinks it fitting 
that its readers should ‘‘know his ap- 
preciation of radio opportunity by the 
importance—to him—of the subject 
he chose to discuss for his invisible 
audience.” What follows is directly 
quoted from the speech itself: 


““T wonder how many of you realizé 
that the Indians, the original 101 per 
cent. Americans, had a kind of radio 
and sent messages through the air long before the white man came? 

“The Indians used smoke fires. With the help of a buffalo 
robe, they made the smoke white or black, made it go straight 
up in the airin along narrow streak, which signified reinforee- 
ments; used the buffalo robe to make it go up fanwise, which 
signified the birth of a child. 

““The Indian also had a form of sending messages through the 
air with the hands, the wig-wag, a system which is now used in 
the Navy. 


“T come to you as a representative of 336,000 Indians. Of 


A CALIFORNIA “ETHER-BUSTER.” 


Los Angeles has another claim to greatness in the possession of 6 K 
Nikirk, which during the amateur tests was heard in Europe across the 


of China across the Pacific. 


these, 17,500 volunteered for the war. My race has never pro- 
duced a fanatic or an agitator. “Think with me, if you will, of 
the wonderful heritage that my people have left you—3800 words 
in the English vocabulary, including ‘tomatoes,’ ‘potatves,’ 
‘corn, ‘maple sugar,’ ‘succotash,’ ‘cocaine,’ ‘quinin’ and ‘to- 
bacco’; names of rivers and States; ‘Dakota,’ which means 
‘allied people’; the name of the great country across the border- 
line, ‘Canada,’ which in the Indian tongue means ‘village’; and 
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A belonging to Mr. T. E. 
Atlantic, and 
The set is described in detail in the article on the opposite 


29 


the very Constitution of the United States, part of which is of 
Troquois origin. : 

“To think that this race of men, who had a word of honor and 
who believed that friendship and word of honor were sacred, and 
who received, with open arms, the first man who ever landed in 
‘this country, trusted him as.a brother, received him as a friend, 
authority of a stern bureaucracy! 


are to-day under the 


Paoeents by courtesy of the American Radio Relay League, Hartford, Conn. 
“FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS TO INDIA’S CORAL STRAND” 


this Arizona amateur outfit was heard at the time of the transatlantic tests, or at least might have 
been heard, since messages were actually picked up in Europe and off the coast of China, 


It is 
Mz, H. L. Gooding’s 6ZZ at Douglas, Arizona. 


**But the Indian has not the vote. I think that you will agree 
with me that it is high time this be given. 

“The white men are allowed to graze their cattle on Indian 
lands and pay the Indians 25 cents a head. The white man gets 
$1.25 a head. There are company stores that the Indian deals 
with in the off season, and when it comes to the end of the 
season to pay the Indian for allowing him to graze cattle on 
his lands, he usually has no money coming to him, and when 
he goes down in the town.to find out the reason why he has 
no money coming to him and why he can not get $1.25 the 
same as the white man, he finds that 
the lawyer that he goes to and the 
banker and the cattlemenare the ones, 
in a great many cases, who sent the 
Congressman to Congress, or helped 
to send him there, in that district. 
Why can’t we give the Indian. true 
freedom—the franchise, so that he can 
vote for his candidate to send to 
Congress? 

‘“‘T hope that you will give this your 
most serious consideration, because 
we are now in the midst of a very 
hard fight to-do away with some 
unjust laws, but we can not do any- 
thing without your cooperation and 
without your help because we have 
already been taught that we must 
depend upon the white man _ for 
our very existence. 

““T ean hardly express my feeling 
of thanks to be able to use this wonder- 
ful means of communication—radio. 
It would take me a long time to reach 
all those I am able to speak to at this 
moment. I can not see you, but I feel 
your presence. I seem to hear you say, 
‘Go on—on with your good work.’ 

“Let the Great Spirit look down upon you all and bless each 
and every one of you, and may He give you the eyes of the eagle 
that you may see clearly and keenly all the unjust things that 
have been done in the past and are being done to-day to a race of 
men who had such a great love for their native land that 17,500 
of them went across the water to fight for some one else’s liberty 
when they did not have liberty themselves.” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


GOOD AND BAD TASTE IN 


IGURES CAN TELL of the heroic effort the French are 

making to mend their marred territories; but figures can 

not tell us about that imponderable thing called taste 
that seemed to go into the structure of old buildings, but that 
is not always recovered in their restoration. Many of the 
French are highly sensitive to this dis- 
parity between the new and the old, 
and André de Maricourt gives in L’ Echo 
de Paris a survey of the efforts made 
and the partial success achieved in the 
recalling of ancient glories from the dust 
of shattered buildings. He tells the 
story of one who lives in an ancient town 
near Paris, where the Germans system- 
atically burned all the houses in the 
principal street. This ousted house- 
holder lately summoned a gifted archi- 
tect and said to him, ‘‘ Monsieur, I am 
a Frenchman of the Isle-de-France. I 
don’t want to bleach my facade in the 
London style or to corset my house with 
balconies in the Japanese style or to top 
it off with a bonnet of tiles as if it 
belonged in the Hartz Mountains. Near 
my former abode there is a house two 
centuries old. Be so good as to copy 
that, of course adapting the idea to 
modern needs and my comparatively 
limited purse.” 

M. de Maricourt confesses he would 
like to see that example followed in all 
the ruined cities. He continues, bring- 
ing to memory names of battle-scarred 
towns that were daily household words with us five years ago: 


GROVP 


“Building is going on; neither hygiene nor convenience is 
neglected; wide streets reduce traffic danger. The model city 
that is rising like a modern phoenix from the ashes of Tergnier 
is truly a model, with all the buildings of a common interest 
grouped around a single square. But the problem becomes diffi- 
cult when we try to harmonize future needs with a reverence for 
a region’s past. 

““As regards buildings purely artistic and historic we can 
perhaps trust the commission in charge of historie monuments. 
At least it refuses to repeat the blunders of Viollet-le-Duc, and 
contents itself generally with merely strengthening a ruin. 

**But what numbers of buildings there are that the commission 
has no control of—buildings that must be put to use again and 
whose restoration is guided only by the whims of town officials! 

“Nevertheless, while certain northern cities have put up 
some terribly regrettable buildings, and while Reims has a 
ridiculous new Gothic commercial building, the most of the new 
architecture steers clear of gingerbread, tho a bad enough case 
disfigures Noyon. 

“Perhaps Arras is most successful in harmonizing the tradi- 
tions of the past with modern requirements. Thanks to the 
commission in charge of historic buildings, two squares in the 
martyr city retain their ancient fagades. At Cambrai, too, the 
glorious past is respected. When there was talk of pulling down 
the damaged thirteenth-century tower next the cathedral, such 
a row developed that M. Clemenceau himself had to go there 
and restore peace. , 

“At Verdun, where the architecture typical of Lorraine pre- 
vailed, the city has quite properly replaced narrow and unsani- 
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tary houses with modern ones, but what a sight is the new river 
front, where old wooden houses built on piles once lined the 
banks of the Meuse! Instead of the fine thirteenth-century 
mansions that gave Verdun its simple dignity, we behold, right 
alongside structures in the French style, a swarm of minarets and 
mosques that lack only a muezzin to complete their absurdity. 

‘““Among our smaller cities, not a 
few are being admirably rebuilt. For | 
instance, Chauny and Péronne. At 
Chauny, where the people have shown 
great courage in putting up with the 
hardship of living in caves, shanties, 
and any shelters they could find, there 
is a tendeney to stretch the town out 
toward the East for reasons of health 
and to follow the plans proposed by 
Louis Rey, the architect, who wants 
Chauny to keep to the artistic standards 
of the past. At Péronne, a city adopted 
by America, there is the same reverence 
for tradition as well as the same con- 
sideration for public health. The new 
town hall resembles the old one. In 
faet, Péronne is an ideal instance of 
reconstruction. We hope the example 
will be followed elsewhere.” 


It shocks us to hear that nearly 
twenty-seven hundred French churches 
perished in the war. M. de Mari- 
court is philosophical, declaring that 
while the calamity is trreparable, this is 
no time for vain lamentations. He writes: 


“Let us, instead, face the future 
bravely, and see if it is not possible to 
mitigate the disasters. The most dis- 
tinguished victims, our cathedrals, are 
in good hands. Their reconstruction 
will be slow, if, indeed, it is possible 
at all, but the work of sustaining tottering walls and preventing 
further collapse is being managed admirably. 

“At Arras, the bells will never again ring out from towers 
that once soared so majestically, but it seems that the ecathe- 
dral’s eighteenth-century architecture is to be respected. At 
Soissons and at Noyons, the architects are showing both pru- 
dence and good taste. At Verdun, it appears that the structures 
that were built up against the cathedral in 1755 are to be torn 
down. At Reims, M. Deneux has brought to light the ancient 
jube, discovered old tombs, and come upon still other relies of 
the past. There are irreparable damages, it is true, but he avoids 
the kind of restoration that would only make a bad matter 
worse. The people of Reims set an excellent example when they 
declined the services of an artist who wanted to replace the 
sculptures on the eathedral’s facade with statues in the modern 
style. The fagade will remain as it is—concrete proof of what 
the Germans did—and so will its fire-scarred stones. 

“At the Chureh of Saint-Remi at Reims, we note the same 
prudence, the same reverence for the past, the same careful 
researches and the same discoveries. At St. Quentin, the 
temporary roof awaits better days, which will perhaps come. 

“We might go on indefinitely citing examples, for the question 
of the great French churches has a paramount spiritual interest 
as well as a paramount artistic interest. But there is a still 
more urgent question—that of our rural chureches—for these 
will soon have to be rebuilt and in a style more or less felicitous. 

“A good deal is already being done. Temporary buildings 
abound, and permanent construction begins to be undertaken. 
Here it should be recognized that each province has its own 
individuality and its own style. In Picardy, for example, the 
enemy destroyed innumerable Gothic, churches that had 


nished the inspiration for the spires of Senlis and Noyons. In 
Champagne they demolished twelfth and thirteenth century 
churches of a somewhat different type. In Lorraine, they 
attacked churches whose bulbous towers are said to have been 
2 Polish idea imported by Stanislas. In Flanders they made 
havoc of a delicate, lacelike architecture. In every case, we 
must see that these traditional styles are preserved in the new 
structures.” 


USIC CRITICS ENRAGED, MYSTIFIED, AND 
vb) CHORTLING 


FTER THE FAMOUS FRENCH COMPOSER. Vincent 
d’Indy visited us last season, he went home and _ told 
E his people that Americans paid too little attention to the 
t lassics in their concerts, but constantly demanded novelties. 
Mr. Pitts Sanborn of the’ New York Globe, whose business it is to 
hear our daily programs, laments that 
novelties get a scant 
audiences flock the ‘Pathetic 
Symphony” and the ‘Ride of the 
Valkyrs.” “After the years and years of 
waiting Mr. Stokowski dared to do the 
Sehénberg ‘Five Pieces’ for orchestra here 
with his Philadelphia band last winter, 
and the town is still humming with the 
outrage.” This winter the hum has been 
raised to something like a roar over another 
Schénberg—‘ Pierrot Lunaire’’ or ‘‘ Moon- 
struck Pierrot,’ which the International 
Composers’ Guild preduced, and we can 
be said to have heard the last word in 
“° music, tho that word was uttered to Kuro- 
_ peans ten years ago. There is a flutter of 
4 satisfaction“ among the erities that we - 
have at last heard, but there is little sign 
that they take a vast amount of esthetic 
satisfaction in the fact. The one who ex- 
“al 


welcome, while 
to hear 


~~ ae 
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“Tt is a rendering in musical notation of the sounds, say, of ice 
in a thin tumbler, wind in the trees, the fall of a brook, knives and 
forks in a brass tray, bagpipes, the patter of rain on a roof, a 
rusty pump-handle, an ungreased car-wheel four blocks away, 
and dry limbs scraping together. One needs Gertrude Stein’s 
style adequately to describe it. Butit did produce a definite mood 
and color, especially in such sections as ‘The Song of the Gibbet,’ 
‘Sick Moon’ and ‘Cruel Pierrot,’ and it had a finale accompanied 
with major thirds on the violin which was a thing of fine, frail art, 
stunning in effect. It was real music, but it sent one out of the 
theater thinking, ‘How old-fashioned that Stravinsky was!’”’ 


Mr. Krehbiel styles the performance ‘‘a momentous incident,” 


and gives an account of it before indicating his own personal 
reactions: 


“Tt was accomplished under the direction of Louis Gruenberg, 
and the people implicated were Greta Torpadie, Leroy Shield 
(pianoforte), Jacob Mestechkin (violin), D. Schubert (viola),: 
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"presses this mood of protest most violently is 
_ Mr. Krehbiel of The Tribune, who has to be 
convinced before he surrenders the old gods. 
Mr. Finck of The Evening Post, completely loses his patience: 


“Tf these noises were funny one might tolerate them for five 

minutes or so. But Schénherg has no sense of humor. He 
- simply protrudes his musical tongue and wiggles his fingers for 

not much less than an hour. It must have amused him highly to 

find that there were persons in the musical world who not only 
— took him seriously, but who proclaimed him as the apostle of a 
~_new departure in music surpassing all the past. Sie werden nicht 
- alle, in other words, there is always a fresh crop of them. 

“This is taking a good-natured view of the matter. But 
when I left the Klaw Theater last night, I was mad clear through, 
and I fully intended to denounce this affair as an infernal outrage 
—asking a busy journalist to waste his time on such fripperies 

as this Schénberg work, and the equally inane things that pre- 

ceded it: a ‘sonate’ for two flutes by Charles Koechlin (this was 
rather funny), six one-minute trifles (feebly funny) by Erik Satie, 
entitled ‘Sports and Divertissements,’ and three inane numbers 
from Milhaud’s suite of Brazilian dances. These only may have 
been intended to be funny. No one, surely, would take them 
seriously. 

“A queer little bubble on this planet is this ‘futurist’ gang. 
Judging by the size of the audience last night their number is 
limited.’ 


Yet perhaps some who listened with their ears and not their 
predilections to modernity will accept the description given by 
Archie Coates in The World: 


“Tt is musie that until a new musical memory is bred through 
generations of deliberate eugenics can never be memorized. 
But it is music, of a different order, perhaps not absolute enough 
for the platform without the other additions of costume, lights, 
Settings, and so on, to help out the mood and illusion—but, 
nevertheless, music. 


Hundreds of such remnants of hamlets are to be found scattered up and down Eastern France. 


Robert Lindemann (clarinet), G. Roscoe Possell (piccolo and 
flute), George Parme (bass clarinet) and Willem Durieux (vio- 
loneello). The composition is ten years old. It has been per- 
formed in Germany and Austria, lauded as a masterpiece, discust 
as one of the most potent utterances of modern music, scoffed and 
laughed at. 

“Tt is a melodrama, says Schénberg, and so it is—a melo- 
drama with a difference. In plan itis as old as the hills; in exeeu- 
tion so new that enjoyment of it by persons who believe that 
musi¢ is an expression of beauty in art will have to wait until all 
such persons are dead or chaos be come again. A French poet, 
Albert.Guiraud, wrote a series of poems descriptive of the familiar 
character of French pantomime, Pierrot, in some singular phases 
created by the moon. Also of the influence of the moon upon 
nature and a poet. The light of the moon intoxicates the poet 
and he drinks up the pale beams. He conceives them as white 
lilies with which he wishes to deck the hair of Columbine. 
Pierrot, who is alternately a clown and a tragic figure (no doubt 
a symbol, as is Petrouschka, for that matter), sees the moon as a 
laundress spreading her linen on the dark fields of night, as the 
Mater Dolorosa, as a lovesick maid, as a scimitar threatening 
to fall upon his neck, as illuminating a gibbet, as a provocative 
of nostalgia, as providing the rudder of a lily-boat on which he 
sails to Gergamo, and much else. The poems, translated into 
German by Otto Erich Hartleben (Mr. Meltzer provided an 
Wnelish version with which the concerts could be followed) are 
fanciful, and many of them are beautiful lyries which might well 
be consorted with beautiful melodies. But Sehénberg has written 
them to be declaimed in a manner which is neither speech nor 
song, and for them all he has provided what he and his champions 
consider delineation music. They were obviously intended for a 
man’s voice, tho the origina! interpreter was a woman. The de- 
vice was tried by Humperdinck when he made a setting of 
‘K6nigskinder’ more than twenty-five years ago. But Humper- 
dinck, while he ‘pointed’ the text of the drama, indicating not 
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only the rhythm but also the intervals, placed an instrumental 
basis under the drama in Wagner’s manner, part of which has 


survived in the opera which he afterward made for the Metro- 


politan Opera House. He found that the melodramatic manner 
was impossible of execution. So it isin Schénberg’s setting of the 
verses about the moonstruck Pierrot. Miss Torpadie struggled 
bravely with the text and was intelligible for about half of the 
performance. After that what she declaimed had to be taken 
on trust even by those familiar with German. Meanwhile the 
instruments were doing utterly incomprehensible things which 
could neither arouse the imagination nor warm the emotions. 
Least of all could, or did, they charm the ear. It was a wearisome 
and futile experiment which some of the hearers were brave 
enough to smile at. In Berlin on one occasion Henri Marteau 
was thrown out of the room because he broke ‘into loud and 
derisive laughter. Distinguished musicians who are striving to 
bring on the millennium in which cacophony shall reign were in 
last night’s audience—among them Leopold Stokowski, Alfred 
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Corrugated iron shacks that house people while new homes can be built, standing 
in the shadows of ruins whose restoration awaits the reparations payments. 


Casella, Georges Enesco, Darius Milhaud and Willem Mengel- 
berg.” 


Besides these high priests it was noted that all the younger 
cognoscenti in music and the arts were there for at least a part of 
the show. Not a few gave evidence that they couldn’t stick it. 
What the inarticulate felt about it can perhaps be gathered from 
the professional misgivings. Mr. Sanborn writes: 


“The work is both too novel and too intimate in style for me, 
wholly without previous knowledge of it, to form even a first 
impression of any definiteness. Probably the privileged members 
of the audience who were nearer the stage than the dim and dis- 
tant perch allowed The Globe’s music department got more out 
of the performance. This ‘melodrama’ is evidently essentially 
chamber.music, and neither the diction of Mrs. Torpadie nor the 
squeaks and groans of the accompanying instruments carried 
very well into the last rows of the auditorium. 

“Perhaps Schonberg means the whole thing as a parody on the 
struggling Hausfrau prima donna in the throes of doing Kundry 
or Salome. But probably he means nothing of the sort. Even 
from so sketchy an idea as the present writer could gather of the 
work from this one performance, he is persuaded that there is a 
great deal to it—a great deal more than is likely to seep out in 
one or two or a dozen hearings. So much for the vague and 
fragmentary impressions of an interested listener in the outer 
precinets.”’ 


Mr. Charles Henry Meltzer, writing in the New York Times, is 
the most frank among the advocates: 
“No matter what some critics may have said of it, there is no 


doubt that we should hear ‘Pierrot Lunaire.’ It would be well if 
we could hear it twice or thrice, before we praise or damn it. No 
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public which aspires to be progressive can ignore a work whie 
like ‘The Ring’ and ‘Pelleas,’ and, yes, charming ‘Carmen,’ he 
stirred up anger in the wide-spread world of music. — It is a gre 
thing to be able to wake anger in the field of art. No medioerit 
arouses much excitement. We should go slow before we judge 
man like Schénberg. Even if he seems as disturbing to us, on 
first hearing, as Debussy did, on the production of his beautifi 
‘Pelleas et Melisande,’ to many Parisians, we should be cautiot 
about branding him with our anathemas.”’ ; 


EDUCATING FUTURE RUSSIANS 
LD RUSSIA’S NEIGHBORS are already beginning t 
build the Russia of the future by providing for th 
education of refugees whe otherwise would sink, perhaps 
to the lowest social levels. Seattered everywhere about th 
world, even as remote from home as _ Brazil 
Uruguay and the Argentine, are “millions o 
Russians of both sexes and all ages, representing 
the totality of Russian culture—famous authors 
scientists, physicians, engineers, agricultural ex 
perts, professors and students, driven out of the 
country by Bolshevik terrorism.’ So writes J 
Pavlovsky in La Renaissance Politique, Litteraire e 
Artistique (Paris), giving some interesting facts of 
this dispersed nation. ‘‘No one,” he says, ‘‘ear 
fail to recognize the importance of the institutior 
given to the Russian refugees by the Czecho-Slovak 
Government.” 


‘‘Among those exiles from Russia there are a 
vast number of students whose studies have been 
interrupted. Knowing no trade, and so obliged to 
earn their living by the most oppressive kinds of 
toil, their abilities would be a dead loss to. their 
country. And what a tremendous need for every 
educated man after the Bolshevik hecatombs of 
the last five years! 

“Accordingly, the Czecho-Slovak Government 
maintains at Prague a university for Russian 
students. Its professors are Russian savants (great 
savants, some of them) who succeeded in escaping 
from the Bolshevik paradise. At the outset only a 
thousand students were expected, for the under- 
taking not only involved providing lecture-rooms 
and laboratories, it involved sheltering the students, feeding 
them, clothing them, for the refugees had lost everything. And 
these students were scattered all over Europe! They had no 
money with which to come to Prague for their entrance ex- 
amination. So this is what was done. Squads of professors 
went wherever Russian students were to be found—to Con- 
stantinople, Berlin, Paris, Algeria and Tunis—and conducted 
examinations there. Those who passed were sent to Prague at 
the expense of the Czecho-Slovak Government. But the number 
of students far exceeded the expected thousand. I believe it 
is now nearly two thousand. However, all were provided for 
and the Russian University at Prague is functioning wonder- 
fully. The young Russians work there while awaiting their 
return to Russia, and they are convinced that they will soon 
return. Many indications seem to point that way.” 


Writing for the French this correspondent indicates his French 
nationality by saying that there are “‘many refugees in France 
and in our African colonies,’’ and— 


“Everywhere the great majority endure hardship if not actual 
misery. A general who distinguished himself at the front in 
Champagne is now a chauffeur in Paris. Another general was 
employed in carrying packing-boxes, but contracted kidney 
trouble and had to quit. He is now running errands for a store. 
I know a colonel and learned archeologist who is drudging in an 
automobile factory, and a gifted writer who, for quite a time, 
slaved as a farm-hand—he is now working in an office and his 
wife is a cook. 

‘Surely those are not occupations in which educated men can 
use their training and give out the best that isin them. A few 
years of such work may even brutalize a man and break his. 
spirit. 

“Now the Slavs of Jugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia are not 
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now stands, so the famous author 


~ shelves of a library. 


3 Pirich Fences: but in those countries governments and citizens 


alike treat the refugees from Russia as brothers, nothing less. 


E They have understood the importance of enabling these people 


to remember kindnesses received during their exile. The 
refugees of to-day will to-morrow be the rulers of Russia—for 


t oe one believes that Russia’s present masters can hold out much 
longer. 


ng So the Russians are welcomed in a truly fraternal 
spirit. The specialists—professors, engineers, agricultural ex- 
perts, ete.—are employed by the State, or by private citizens, 
or find capital to open shops or factories, while others are pen- 
sioned by the Government until they can get on their feet. In 
Serbia Russian schools have been started—even military schools 
—where instruction is given in Russian by Russian teachers.” 


REFORM OF THE SPANISH NOVEL 


PAIN HAS NO LITERARY CENSORSHIP, so the public 
took matters into its own hands and made fiction clean 
house. There may still be some rooms to 

sweep, but for the most part the Spanish novel has 
cured itself of ‘‘the epidemic of salacity” that it 
contracted about twenty years ago. As the case 
of ‘“*The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse’ writes, ‘‘the public 
leaves it to the novelist to say all that he.thinks it 
necessary for the greater beauty of his work, and 
the novelist, on his part, attends to limiting that 
liberty and to seeing that he does. not abuse it.” 
The Government took no hand in the reformation, 
Mr. Ibaiiez tells us in The Literary Digest Inter- 
national Book Review, ‘‘for fear that it should be 
ealled an ‘enemy of artistic liberty.’ But the ~ 
crities, the noted authors, the publishers of good 
standing, all raised their voices imperiously against 
such literature.” How the Spanish novel fell 
from the high estate it held under such writers as 
José Maria de Pereda, Juan Valera, Perez Galdos, 
and Pilacio Valdés, who built up so brilliant a 
structure of prose fiction about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, is told quite frankly by the 
Spanish writer, who has more readers here than 
any of his countrymen: 


“In the last twenty years the said novel has 
passed through a grave lapse into immorality. It is 
useless to say that the most widely known novelists have kept 
us at the outer edge of this immoral fashion, which was some- 
thing like an epidemic; certain it is that during all the period 
in question there have been published in Spain hundreds of 
novels that were unworthy, for the most part, of a place on the 
I have such respect for freedom in art 
that I might have overlooked the lack of morals in these novels 
if their authors had written them spontaneously, that is, as 
the product of a talent that had gone astray, because it had 
hecome morbid and unhealthy. But no; almost all these au- 
thors were well-balanced persons who were perfectly well aware 
of what they were doing. They were writing immoral novels 
‘in eold blood,’ without feeling them, with the sole thought 
that the more shocking these novels were the better would be 
their sale. Some of these authors were fathers of families, who, 
in the sweet calm of their own homes, concocted veritable literary 
abominations for the sake of money. 

“The novel which had begun by calling itself ‘sensuous’ ended 
by being frankly pornographic. One unhappy novelist, the 
father of a large family, a man called Felipe Trigo, who was not 
without literary talent, was in reality the founder and promoter 
of this regrettable movement. In time, undermined by a mental 
infirmity and elated by his unsavory fame, he committed a series 
of blunders of the sort peculiar to those suffering from megalo- 
mania, and ended by committing suicide. 

““Trigo’s novels—all of them ‘amorous’ in the grossest and 
most material sense of the word—obtained a succés de scandale, 
but I must add that they were more widely read in the Spanish- 
American republics than in Spainitself. This suecess in the mat- 
ter of sales caused the rise.of innumerable noyelists of the same 
sort, who still further exaggerated the immoralities of the man 
whom they considered their master. It was a shameful race to 
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see who should run farthest on the road to seandal. It seemed 


.as if these wretched novelists were wagering among themselves 


as to who should depart furthest from professional dignity in 
order to describe the most intimate and difficult scenes and the 
most repugnant aberrations of sex. The one thing lacking in 
their novels was the vile and obscene language used in secretly 
published and prohibited books. But the spirit and the scenes 
depicted were the same in both. 

“A publie of raw youths, libidinous old men, and giddy young 
women, who bought these books in secret, gave fat profits to 
their publishers. These publishers, thinking only of sales, be- 
came powerful agents of immorality. When a new novelist came 
to them, offering a sincere and honest work, they said to him: 
‘Cease imitating the old-fashioned novelists. Write risky books, 
for they are the kind that sell.’ And often the poor young writer 
followed their advice.” 


When decent novelists, crities and the better class of publishers 
began to protest, ‘the public joined in the protest, and the very 
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“This house restored under the 
auspices of the American Committee.” 


readers who had first bought these evil novels came in time to 
abominate them. They were weary and satiated with so much 
obscenity, for there is nothing so fatiguing as a monotony of 
seandal, wilfully sought ‘in cold blood’ in order to attract 
attention.’’ No country of Europe, we are told, has so many 
novelists as Spain in to the 
inhabitants: 


proportion number of its 


‘‘Limiting myself to the most noted contemporary authors, I 
ean cite the names of Baroja, Valle Inclan, Leon, Concha Espina, 
Ayala, Zamacois, Pedro Mata, Carmen Burgos, La Serna, Hoyos 
y Vinent, Carretero, José Francés, José Mas, Inst, Belda, Cata, 
ete. It would take too long to mention all the living novelists 
now continuously producing books; some are of mature age, 
others young beginners, but all have their devoted readers and 
are producing works worthy of general appreciation. 

“So great is the production of novels in Spain that there exist 
in Madrid, and in the other principal cities of the country, pub- 
lishing houses that issue absolutely new novels in the form of 
periodicals that are sold at the same price as a daily newspaper. 
As each of these novels is issued to the public on a certain day 
of the week, it may be said that Spain—apart from the novels 
printed by the book publishers in volumes averaging three 
hundred pages—publishes one novel in periodical form, com- 
pletely new, every twenty-four hours, or say three hundred and 
sixty-five novels a year. For a country of twenty million 
inhabitants that is too many... . 

“The Spanish novelist of the present day—with rare excep- 
tions—travels little, and this is a defect. If he would more 
frequently get out of the national evironment, his work would be 
less monotonous and more human.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


THE NATIONAL MENACE OF THE “DOPE” TRAFFIC 


PPALLING STORIES of the traffic in ‘‘dope’’ may seem 
like a pipe-dream to the average man, who rarely recog- 
nizes an addict when he sees one; but it is unfortunately 

true, numerous authorities inform us, that the trail of the illicit 
peddler winds its way around practically the whole world, to the 
distress of nations and the degradation and destruction of count- 
less individuals. Worse, from our own view-point, is the fact 
that America unhappily bears the stigma of leading the world 
in the consumption of opium, and that the number of addicts 
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CONCENTRATED VICE, TORTURE AND DEGRADATION. 


The photograph shows a million dollars worth of opium derivatives confiscated by agents of the Federal 
narcotics squad, which, but for the timely arrival of the agents would have been peddled to addicts all 
over the country 


in this country is conservatively estimated to be 1,000,000. 
Tho China is conventionally regarded as the worst offender 
in this respect, medical authorities inform us, and other experts 
bear witness, that seventeen times as much “‘dope”’ is consumed 
per capita in the United States as in the land where the poppy 
is indigenous to the soil. Writing in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. Alexander Lambert states that from 
twelve to seventy-two times as much opium is consumed here 
as in other white nations, and that ‘‘the amount consumed in 
the United States per annum is sufficient to furnish thirty-six 
doses for every man, woman and child.” Public opinion as 
represented by those who are aware of this national peril in the 
illicit traffic in drugs is aroused to high pitch, and movements 
are on foot to limit the quantity actually needed for medical 
purposes by controlling the supply at its source. The New 
York State Association of Magistrates, according to press 
reports, was recently urged by its drug committee to recommend 
the appointment of a new joint legislative committee to investi- 
gate the drug problem in this State, where the number of ad- 


dicts is placed at 50,000 and where the drug evil is regarded as 
“the State’s most serious social problem.” Judge Cornelius 
J. Collins of General Sessions, chairman of the drug evil com- 
mittee, declared before the association that in his court, which is 
the ‘pulse’ of underworld life, the number arrested in 1922 for . 
illegal possession of, or traffic in, drugs was 2,211, an incfease of 
35.8 per cent. over 1921. 

3ut the problem is not limited to any one State, or to any one 


community. The ‘‘dope fiend” is found everywhere—on the 
fashionable avenue, on ‘‘Main 
Street”? and in the alley. It is, 


therefore, with serious apprehen- 
sion of the growing evil that the 
Federal Narcotics Board, news- 
paper dispatches inform us, re- 
cently announced that it would 
erant no more applications to 
import narcotic drugs pending 
a decision as to the amount 
which it is advisable to admit 
into the country during the year. 
Suggestions as to the quantity 
needed are invited from. those 
entitled to import narecoties for 
legitimate purposes. Chairman 
Porter, of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, has intro- 
duced a resolution requesting the 
President to urge upon the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, Persia 
and Turkey the immediate neces- 
sity of limiting growth of the 
poppy and the production of 
opium and its dérivatives to the 
amount required for medical 
and scientific purposes. The reso- 
lution also requests similar action 
by Peru, Bolivia and The Nether- 
lands with regard to the produc-_ 
tion of coca leaves and their 
derivatives. President Harding’s 
: ‘ aid in controlling the opium trade 
is also sought by the Chicago League of Women Voters and by 
a similar organization in New York, and by the Independent 
Order of the Moose and the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks. A parallel effort is being made by a subcommittee 
of the Foreign Policy Association, with headquarters in New 
York. That the problem is one for international action is also 
recognized by the League of Nations, which has a committee 
engaged in devising means for the control and proper distribution 
of the world’s supply of opium. Of the three non-governmental 
experts on this committee one is an American—Mrs. Hamilton 
Wright, and Secretary of State Hughes recently appointed 
former Surgeon-General Rupert Blue to serve with the committee 
as unofficial observer. ; 

Medical authorities assure us that three and one-half tons of 
opium a year would fill the needs of the entire world for all the 
medicinal preparations known as opium derivatives. It is 
estimated that 1,500 tons are produced every year. It is almost 
impossible to visualize this quantity, says a writer in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. “A grain of any of the white powders 
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known as opium alkaloids constitutes a dose of ‘dope.’ 
~—and 1,500 tons! 
drug the entire population of the United States.” 


» tims.” 


- says the Post-Dispatch writer, 
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A grain 
One ton would be more than sufficient to 
Where does 
this surplus amount go? “It goes to the perpetuation of the 
drug evil—to supply the opium smoker and chewer in the Far 
East—to provide the drug addict, and to produce new addicts, 
in the United States and elsewhere—but chiefly in the United 
States.” In the Harrison anti-narcotic law, this country, 
we are told, has the best anti-drug law in the world, yet ‘‘the 


number of addicts in the nation is conservatively estimated: 


at 1,000,000. And this number is steadily growing, for it is 
an established facet that each addict recruits several new vic- 
-The overwhelming majority, we are told, are supplied 
through smugglers, whose yearly profits run into millions of 
dollars. The material damage the business causes to the nation, 
“runs equally into millions. The 
moral damage wrought by it can not be exprest in dollars and 
eents.”” Of the smuggling business the writer quotes from an 
interview with Mrs. Helen Howell Moorhead, secretary of the 
subeommittee on narcotics of the Foreign Policy Association: 


“Not opium, but the derivatives—the little white powders, 
morphin and heroin—are being smuggled into the country from 
Germany, Switzerland and Japan via Canada, the Gulf ports, 
New York, Seattle. and the Mexican Border. Sometimes the 
powders are concealed in the folds of linen collars, in hatbands, 
linings, shoe-heels, ete. But only small quantities are brought 
in this way. The wholesale smugglers have more ingenious 
methods. To mention just one instance: Not long ago a ship- 
load of dried fish arrived at the port of New York from Barcelona, 
Spain. There was nothing suspicious about the cargo, and the 
ship was being unloaded when one of the stevedores fell on the 


slippery pavement of the quay and dropt a case of fish. The 


ease burst open and revealed to the eyes of an astonished revenue 
agent, who happened to be standing by, packages imbedded 
among the layers of dried fish. One of the packages was ex- 
amined and found to contain heroin powder. The ship carried 
enough dope to drug the inhabitants of a whole city. 

““Onee the powders are safely in, the function of the retail 
distributer, the ‘peddler,’ begins. There are peddlers for all 
elasses of addicts, and there is no fixt price for the drug. Rather, 
the peddler levies a tax on the earning capacity of his customer. 
If an addict earns $25 a week, the peddler will supply him with 
‘snow’ for $20 a week, allowing him only enough to keep a roof 
over his head and thus out of the policeman’s way. Drug addicts 
require very little food, and the peddler sees to it that they get 
less. If the addict has a wife and children to support, that is 
none of the peddler’s business; he takes the addict’s income just 
the same. And so upward on the social ladder. The highest 
type peddler is the disreputable doctor who establishes himself 
in sumptuous offices and supplies ‘legitimate’ prescriptions for 
drugs to wealthy addicts.” 


You can buy ‘‘dope” almost where and how you will, writes 
Sidney Howard in Hearst's International Magazine—‘‘on the 
steps of the Publie Library at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street in New York, in Grant Park in Chicago, in the corridors 
of the Post-office in San Francisco, from the druggist on the 
Main streets of the nation’s towns.” Mr. Howard, who has 
made a special study of the “‘dope”’ situation in America, 
describes the terrible effects of narcotics on their victims. The 
man who turns to them, he says, ‘“‘is beaten before he starts.” 


‘‘But the menace of dope is far more important than the 
physical misery of its victims. It constitutes a definite social 
danger in terms of crime. The drug addict is a dangerous citizen. 
The cocaine sniffer is a wild man under his drug’s influence. 
The opiate user is a wild man without his drug. Drug addiction 
is responsible for some of the most atrocious crimes on record. 
Its criminal aspect is the thing which brought narcotic laws 
about. . . . Dope is a known menace of unknown proportions.” 


Self-interest alone, therefore, says the Atlanta Journal, “would 
admonish our Government to employ its best powers of counsel 
and of cooperation to check, not simply the traffic, but also the 
production of a drug, the abuses of which present a terrible 
and ever-growing menace.” 
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CREEDS AS A HUMAN NEED 


HETHER A CREED is a stumbling-block or a step- 
\ ‘ ping-stone to faith has been argued in pulpit, publie 
forum and in the press with much vociferousness 
lately, and the result, we are told, has been much confusion of 
thought. among laymen. Some controversialists believe that 
ereeds should be dispensed with altogether; others, that new 
ereeds should be written and the old ones discarded, and still 
others that the old creeds should be retained as they were 
originally written. Much of this confusion of thought, we are 
told, is due to a lack of knowledge and a misunderstanding of 
the nature and funetion of the creeds in human life. Lifting its 
voice in behalf of a creed that will meet the exigencies 
of human experience and the demands of new knowledge, 
Zion's Herald (Methodist) says that for most individuals 
the question of accepting a ereed will depend upon whether 
it appears to them to be true. There is a trait in human nature, 
we are told, which makes us want to put our experiences into 
permanent form of some kind, as exemplified in art, literature, 
musie, and in political and social organizations. So men east the 
outward form and organization of the church into a mold that 
may last through several generations and retain the appeal which 
its link with the past gives it. But it does not necessarily follow, 
we are told, that statements of religious experience should also 
remain unchanged with the passing of time. ‘‘ The great function 
of the Church is to serve as the agency by which the vitality of 
the truth of religious experience may be conveyed to a needy 
world of men throughout all time. But the truth itself is a grow- 
ing thing and ean not be cast into permanent form. It is this 
situation that-gives interest to the problem of the relation of the 
ereeds to the truth.” 


“There is certainly need of a change of attitude toward the 
ereeds which will make possible a recognized latitude of indi- 
vidual interpretation of religious truth. 

‘‘A ereed can only have value as it comes to have meaning to 
individual men. A ereed is true to the extent that it corresponds 
to the knowledge of the facts of life as they are experienced by 
the individual in the realm of religion. And this is not individu- 
alism or solipsism. Itisa paradox. Just because the creeds must 
have meaning for individual experience, they must be universal 
in their nature. The creed of religion must be such that the 
individual can place his own interpretation upon it and thereby 
find himself in the company of God’s elect. 

“The danger of sectarianism is that it makes a creed of a partial 
experience. The great obstacle to the acceptance of Christianity 
is that the sects espouse their particular type of religious experi- 
ence and insist upon conformity thereto as a condition of the 
Christian life. Sectarianism prostitutes the function of the creed 
when it commits the fallacy of substituting a part of religious 
experience for the whole. Individual experience is the fulfilment 
of the creed. The swelling symphonies of the orchestra are the 
result of many instruments and many strings working through a 
master motif. The master motif of religion is found in the creeds. 
But its expression must be infinitely varied in individual experi- 
ence. Jesus made no ecreedal tests. He did not say, ‘By their 
beliefs ye shall know them.’ He said, ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ Yet sectarianism substitutes its own formula of 
religious experience for the real content of truth as it is given in 
the varied forms of the life of the individual. .. . 

‘““There are those who think that we should do away with the 
creeds altogether. But the holders of this view do not consider 
of what sort manis. When human nature is willing to abolish its 
records and monuments of the past, then we may possibly also 
do away with the creeds. But that time will never come. The 
creeds represent a need of human nature. But we must do some- 
thing about them. The creeds as they stand were largely the 
product of a period of theological discussion. To continue to urge 
these results of bygone theological debates upon men of an age of 
scientific temperament and training is simply folly. .. . 

‘By all means let us be willing- to dispense with obsolete forms 
of expression, that men may be quickened by the sound of the 
Living Word. Let us have a statement of the reality of religious 
experience which will have meaning for the individual who is 
sincerely seeking after God. Let us have in the creeds the truth 
as it is in Christ Jesus.” 
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MEXICO EXPELS AN ARCHBISHOP 


HE O’BRIEN FAMILY throughout the world will be 

very glad, says the Indiana Catholic and Record, to 

repudiate all connection with the ‘impudent swash- 
buckler now at the head of the Mexican Government who has 
insulted the Pope and the Catholics of the world”’ by expelling 
Mer. Ernesto Filippi, the Apostolic Delegate in Mexico, on a 
charge of violating the Mexican Federal law by participating in 
an out-door religious ceremony. President Obregon, who signed 
the order of expulsion, is reputed to be the grandson of an Irish 
blacksmith named O’Brien who married into a Mexican family. 
Hence the prophecy of repudiation by all others of that name. 
Arehbishop Filippi is alleged to have officiated at the laying of 
the cornerstone of a monument-to Christ at Cerro el Cubilite, 
in the State of Guanajuato. The constitution forbids the hold- 
ing of open-air religious services or processions, and the Federal 
authorities, we are told, interpreted the ceremony in question 
as coming within the meaning of the prohibitive clause. Friends 
of the Archbishop state in his behalf, however, according to 
news dispatches, that there was ‘‘no violation of either the spirit 
or the letter of the law,’’ and that as the ceremony was held on 
private property it ‘‘was an outdoor service in no sense of the 
word.” ‘I merely blest the cornerstone,’’ Archbishop Filippi 
is quoted as saying, ‘‘and the entire ceremony took less than 
twenty minutes.” In view of some observers the order of ex- 
pulsion gives point to the charge that the Mexican Government 
is anti-religious, and it is being interpreted by them as President 
Obregon’s first important move against alleged Roman Catholic 
aggressiveness. As a consequence the expulsion order elicited 
strong protests on the part of Catholic societies throughout the 
republic, according to press dispatches, and public demonstra- 
tions were held in Mexico City and in the City of Puebla. On 
the other hand, the Government received a number of telegrams 
from all parts of Mexico, including State Governors and groups 
of railway men, approving the expulsion order. On the face of 
it, however, it looks to the Baltimore Sun as if the occasion for 
the exercise of the power of expulsion was rather trivial, and as 
if the Government had been ‘‘looking for a pretext for action, 
instead of having a real cause.” 


“Tf, however, it is simply a rude and arbitrary act of authority, 
{t is to be regretted for Mexico’s sake more than for its injurious 
effect on those against whom it is directed. The latter will prob- 
ably profit from the sympathy which is aroused if they can show 
that they are the victims of Government persecution or malice. 
But the Mexican Government will stand to lose the confidence 
of the outside world if it appears that it is influenced by a narrow 
and intolerant spirit.” 


Camouflage is attempted, says the Brooklyn Zagle, for “no 
body has been inclined to doubt the general hostility of the 
Obregon administration in Mexico to the Roman Catholic Church, 
to which a fair proportion of the Mexican people are in al- 
legiance.” Nor can it be denied that ‘the veil is partly torn 
off when Monsignor Filippi, Apostolic Delegate, is ordered to leave 
the country within seventy-two hours as a ‘pernicious alien,’ for 
the offenses of having consecrated a cornerstone without the ap- 
proval of the civic authorities.”’ 
the Pittsburgh Gazette Times asserts that in the framing of the 
new constitution, Carranza, who was then president, and his 
associates in the Mexican Government ‘‘bore testimony to their 
hostility to religion. They were not opposed to one church and 
its practises, but to all churches, and they sought to repress all 
religious organizations to the limit of their ability without actu- 
ally destroying the churches.” 


Glancing at history a moment, 


“Their plan of repression was to make religious practises 
difficult without forbidding them altogether. Perhaps they 
counted on the persistence of faith and the yearning for religious 
expression of the Mexican people to bring about violations of 
law which would call for drastic action, such as is now taken. 
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“Obregon points to the freedom permitted the chunchal 
which amounts only to toleration of them in their restricted 
activities. Really, they have very little freedom. Now that the 
Government has shown its intentions in the present expulsion, 
there may be a concerted move by those interested in the spiritual 
welfare of Mexico to get some real freedom. The separation of 
church and state is irrevocable, as it should be, but if any religious 
freedom is to be permitted it should be liberal enough to meet the 
needs and desires of the people.” 


ENLIVENING FAITH IN COLLEGE 


(ONIGNS ARE NOT WANTING that college authorities are 
S paying more attention to the religious attitude of their 

charges, and in a recent utterance by a college official 
there is an implied denial of the oft-repeated accusation that 
college experience drugs the student into religious insensibility. 
There is almost necessarily a season of disturbance, prompted 
by scientific study and research, we are told, but the readjust- 
ment is often along the lines of a firmer faith. In discussing 
the appointment of a director of Karl Hall, the social center 
of Columbia College, New York, Dean H. E. Hawkes expresses 
the hope that the director will be of personal service to 
students in regard to religious and_spiritual- questions, and 
makes this striking statement: 


“Tt is commonly believed that college tends to upset the 
religious faith. Just how far this is true, it is impossible to say. 
Statistics on such questions are-almost valueless since they are 
usually based upon terms which are not, and often can not be, 
defined. In this connection ‘atheist,’ ‘agnostic,’ ‘infidel’ are 
used freely, often meaning little more than a divergence of 
opinion on matters of doctrine from the eritic. But, after all, 
any one who has come in close contact with many students 
realizes that the college experience almost inevitably causes, or 
at any rate, accompanies a readjustment of feeling toward 
religious matters. In many eases the roots of religious faith 
are intimately intertwined about alleged facts of science, history 
or philosophy which modern scholarship finds to be without 
foundation. Jt is natural that as the student feels the distur- 
bance around the roots of his faith he should mistake the sensation 
for an injury to the faith itself. In the course of time, frequently 
after graduation from a college, the matter is readjusted on a 
firmer and finer basis than the old one, but often not without 
serious agitation and distress. It can hardly be expected that 
the various college instructors, who have replaced the erroneous 
dogmas of science by something better, should themselves always 
be able to pause to adjust any religious feeling that may have 
been disturbed. Often no one but the person himself knows of 
the disturbance. It is, however, a part of the responsibility of 
the college to afford abundant opportunity for wise and reverent 
advice, consistent with modern scholarship, to students who feel 
that the learning experience has interfered with the life of the 
spirit.” 


Tho it has never taken a pessimistic view of colleges in the 
matter of religious influence, The Congregationalist thinks, never- 
theless, that ““there has often been in academic circles too colcly 
critical an atmosphere, and too much leeway given to the sort of 
professor, usually himself rather immature, who takes a sort of 
delight in befogging the minds of his students and in jarring 
them loose from cherished, if mistaken, notions. Reverent 
scholarship is not of that sort.” There is a certain delicacy of 
approach to “‘sacred things,’ and says The Congregationalist, 


“That we have a right to expect from the colleges as their 
proper atmosphere. We have no right to expect that they 
should be places of dogmatism, nor that they should suppress 
truth or discourage investigation out of regard for the eredulous. 
We have elsewhere exprest the opinion that the man whose 
faith can be taken away is carrying his faith around rather 
superficially or'‘loosely. His faith is not very distinctly real or a 
part of himself. 

“But the less men have thought, the more they need guidance, 
and when much thought has added to perplexity, they need 
counsel. The Dean of Columbia is to be congratulated upon a 
wise outlook, and a sympathetic and wholesome attitude toward 
the whole problem.” 
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‘SOUP lo orace 


any table! 


A glance at this rich puree, a breath or two 
of its delicious fragrance—and your hand is on 
its way to the spoon! Artist-chefs create this 
soup. Nature gives to it the tonic spice of 
pure tomato juices and the “meat” of the finest 
fruit, strained to exquisite smoothness. Golden 
butter enriches it and heightens its flavor and 
nourishment. All the arts and sciences of the 
famous Campbell’s kitchens are lavished upon 
it. Here is your appetite’s temptation. Here is 
your good health’s delightful ally. Here, in each 
spoonful, you taste the worldwide reputation of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 
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Cream of Tomato 
made with Campbell’s is a dish of special luxury. So rich 
and velvety that it is a rare delight. Made with Campbell’s 
you taste Cream of Tomato at its very perfection. 
SEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY oe eA 


AMDEN, N.J., USA. 


1 kinds 12 cents acan 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. _ 


“ce ORE than four thousand manu- 

M seripts by about fifteen hundred 
writers!’ Such was the work of the com- 
mittee who awarded The Nation prize for 
1923. It goes to Mr. Benét (the younger), 
and tho the theme is Biblical, the 
manner is sufficiently rollicking and up-to- 
date to satisfy the most emancipated of the 
younger generation. Out of the three 
pages of The Nation we must content our- 
selves with the first section which gives the 
portrait of the Hebrew King and let our 


readers turn to The Nation for the 
Bathsheba episode. 
KING DAVID 


i. a 
By SrerHen VINCENT Bonn 


David sang to his hooknosed harp: 

“The Lord God is a jealous God! 

His violent vengeance is swift and sharp! 
And the Lord is King above all gods! 


“Blest be the Lord, through years untold, 
The Lord Who has blessed me a thousand fold! 


“Oattle and concubines, corn and hives 
Enough to Jast me a dozen lives. 


“Plump, good women with noses flat, 
Marrowful blessings, weighty and fat. 


“T wax in His peace like a pious gourd, 
The Lord God is a pleasant God, 
Break mine enemy’s jaw, O Lord! 

For the Lord is King above all gods!” 


His hand dropped slack from the tunable strings, 
A sorrow came on him—a sorrow of kings. 


A sorrow sat on the arm of his throne, 
An eagle sorrow with claws of stone. 


“Tam merry, yes, when I am not thinking, 
But life is nothing but eating and drinking. 


“ft can shape my psalms like daggers of jade, 
But they do not shine like the first I made. 


“T can harry the heathen from North to South, 
But no hot taste comes into my mouth. 


“*\NMy wives are comely as long-haired goats, 
But I would not care if they cut their throats! 


““Where are the maids of the desert tents 
With the Jips like flagons of frankincense? 


“Where is Jonathan? Where is Saul? 
The captain-towers of Zion wall? 


“The trees of cedar, the hilis of Nod, 
The kings, the running lions of God? 


“Their words were a writing in golden dust, 
Their names are myrrh in the mouths of the just. 
“The sword of the slayer could never divide 
them— 
Would God I had died in battle beside them!” 


The Lord looked down from a thunder-clap. 
(The Lord God is a crafty God.) 

He heard the strings of the shrewd harp snap, 
(The Lord Who is King above all gods.) 


He pricked the king with an airy thorn, 
It burnt in his body like grapes of scorn. 


The eyelids roused that had drooped like lead. 
David lifted his great, tired head. 


The thorn stung at him, a fiery bee, 
*“*The world is wide. I will go and see 
From the roof of my haughty palace,”’ said he. 


Wuiite the theaters are giving us an 
‘Insect play’? showing ‘‘The World We 
Live In” as an aggregation of stinging, 
biting, bashing bugs, a frisky versifier in 
The New Witness (London) sees his literary 
world as a strange menagerie: 


A NIGHTMARE 


By GrorrRrey DrARMER 


What had I eaten? What deep dissipation 

Caused me to .dream about transmigration? 

Shaw was a sheep dog with more bite than bark, 

Wells was a dove on the watch for an Ark; 

Belloe swung past an Hilairious baboon; 

Margot, a pea-hen, sang all out of tune. 

Chesterton, hanging head down as a bat, 

Laughed at this topsy-turvy world. . As a cat 

With the growl] of a tiger Hall Caine growled 

Where publisher cheetahs prowled and prowled. 

“Max’’ was a hawk, but he slept like a sloth, 

Masefield a parrot, with more than one oath. 

A peacock was Leacock; George Moore was a 
camel; 

“TLogan”’ a Trivial marsupial mammal. 

Drinkwater -was a shy, moon-washed gazclle. 

A jubilant jay was Ethel M. Dell 

As she feathered her nest and decided to marry. 

A tree-topping squirrel turned out to be Barrie. 

A beaver industrious, but of the earth earthy 

Was Bennett; a solemn great dane was Gals- 
worthy. 

An elephant’s lithe and prehensile proboscis 

Turned out on inspection to be Edmund Gosse’s. 

Somerset Maugham as a laughing hyena 

Rushed round the Circle—I mean the arena. 

Herbert and Milne were mice out fer a frolic; 

Hardy a thoroughbred horse with the colic. 

A critical bower-bird built on a rock 

And chirped ‘ Clutton—Clutton’’ but failed to 
add ‘‘ Brock.” 

Below waved a bough with a Massingham on it 

(A fruit-eating owl with a bird in his bonnet.) 

A Begbie woodpecker picked holes to find fleas, 

With Stephen Mckenna, a fine pekingese, 

In the hide of a Bull, half amused and half bored. 

I woke then, thank Geddes—I mean thank the | 
Lord! 


- 


Two papers, The American [Hebrew and | 
The Nation print a poem too long and too 
diffuse for quotation entire, but apropos 
of a subject of present controversy. There 
is Just a hint of the persecution complex 
whieh even Jewish writers attribute to 
their race: 


SOUS LOO” 
By Juntan M,. DracumMan 


You, too, John Harvard? . 
name 

To the long, crimson chronicle.of shame, 

You who forsook dear Stratford's hallowed sod 

To seek new shrines where each might serve his 
God 

In equal freedom? Do you turn at last 

Reentering black horrors of the past? 

Pontius’ cross and Torquemada’s fire, 

The scorpion-scourge of Babylon and Tyre, 

Bondage to Pharaoh, blows from Russian knout, 

The yellow hat of Aragon, sneer and shout, 

Exile, proscription, hatred—ghosts of sin 

You call to life with this that you begin. 


. . Will you add your 


We have grown old in sorrow; suffering 

To us is no untried and dreaded thing. 

If you repeat what we have heard before, 
And, like the rest, bar the half-opened door, 
We'll take our staff in an accustomed hand 
And wear old shoes to many a stranger land. 
Sadly, with never a curse nor uttered pang, 
We'll chant the dirges Jeremiah sang. 

Our sole reply to this mad thing you do 

Will be a weary, futile sigh: ‘‘ You, too?” 


We had a vision of a Western land, 


Full of your spirit, by the setting sun, 


New, free, where every man might boldly stand 

Upon devotion given, struggles won. 

That vision lured us over watery ways, 

Consoled black nights, sustained through evi 
days. 

And picked us up and set us down again 

Where we might live, toil, study, love like men. 

We've breathed the air of freedom, heads erect. 

With roots deep in our country’s soil, we swear 

Wherever she may need us and expect 

Our dearest service, she shall find us there. 


Where are they now who spurned the folk of God 

Rome sleeps beneath her seven ruined hills. 

The desert shrouds the-tombs of Egypt, fills 

The palaces where Greek and Persian trod. 

We raise no sword; we threaten with no rod. 

We bow and pass from the oppressor’s eye; 

Yet justice, in some hidden way, from high 

Unto the victim levels him who kills. 

Wrath eats her own heart; envy turns man blind. 

Scorn plucks the pinions from the soaring mind 

And leaves it strengthless. . . . Pride has brough 
Spain low. 

Kaiser and Czar, who hated us, are down, 

When we flee forth, the luster leaves the crown, | 

Eyes fail, life’s pulse wanes, tremulous and slow. 


What all have tried, you may attempt anew, 
But will you choose their destiny, you too? 


One man has faith in the undying power 
of beauty and takes and gives comfort 
amid a restless and ugly world, using The 
New Republic as his spokesman: 


THE HARVEST OF TIME 

By Haroip TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 
Time winnows beauty with a fiery wind, 
Driving the dead chaff from the living grain. 
Some day there will be golden sheaves to bind; 
There will be wonder in the world again. 
There will be lonely phrases born to power, 
There will be words immortal and profound; 
Though no man knows the coming of the hour, 
And no man knows the sower or the ground. 


Tt may be even now the ranging earth 

Lifting to glory some forgotten land 

Feels there deep beauty quickening to birth, 
Sprung from the sowing of a hidden hand. 
Beauty endures though towering empires die. 

O, speed the blown chaff down the smoking sky!) 


Every paper has its columnist, why not 
The El Dorado Daily Néws? Even the 
the headlines abash us with pseudo-wit 
like “‘ ‘Dixie-Tpsit’ (by See-Em-Bee). De- 
serve the right to be heard,” it gathers intc 
its hopper this which gives an unfamiliaz 
picture to a large part of the country. Ne 
authorship aside from the column’s signa- 
ture is claimed. 


LOOTING AT NIGHT 


What a battery of boilers! 

See the host of weary toilers! 
Derricks fade into the blackness 
Jacob's ladder-like, to heaven 

Songs and curses mixed with laughter 
That the sordid joke comes after. 
Grind of wheel and ring of steel— 
Brakes that gripe to grip on pipe 
With a smash, crash, crack 

When the lever hurtles back 
When the chains enmeshing grind 

To the torque on stem confin’d; 
Down the burglar bit goes deeper 

To the cavern’d vault. Grim reaper! 


Blow the cap-rock far asunder— 
Roars the oil, and gas like thunder 
Fountain-like and ever flusher 
Bursts to earth another gusher. 


Dus. 


Speedster - - *1425 


Sets a New Mark in 
Closed Car Value 


All-Year Utility at Open Car Cost 


The Coach will cost you less even than the open 
model of any car to which you compare Hudson 
in quality, performance and reliability. 


Yet see how fully it meets your closed car re- 
quirements. With the long, carefree service 
that only a superlative chassis can give, it 
provides all essential closed car utility and 
comfort. 


The Coach Met 
Instant Success 


It took buyers by storm. More than 30,000 
Coaches are now in service. With the Coach 
you get the famous Super-Six chassis, of which 
more than 140,000 are in service. Official tests 
mark it one of the truly great automobiles. 


7-Pass. Phaeton - - *1475 


And with its new and improved Super-Six motor 
you get the best Hudson ever built. It has a 
smoothness unknown to earlier models. Its 
reliability and endurance excel even those 
Hudsons which have registered upwards of 
100,000 miles of service. 


You Will Like It 


Respecting its good looks and substantial qual- 
ity you need no other assurance than Hudson’s 
reputation as the world’s largest builder of 
fine cars. 

The Coach has a sturdy simplicity. It is de- 
lightfully comfortable. It is built to stand the 
hardest kind of service. 


Come ride in the Coach. See if it does not fully 
meet your closed car needs at a saving of $8co 
to $1200. 


Coach - - #1525 


Freight From Detroit and Tax Extra 


Canadian Prices F. O. B. Windsor; All Duty, Sales, Excise Taxes Paid 


Speedster - - $2125 


7-Pass Phaeton - - $2200 


Coach - - $2275 Sedan - - $3150 


Sedan - - *209 
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PERSONAL 


MRS. POINDEXTER’S POINTED PEN 


RS. POINDEXTER, WIFE OF THE SENATOR 
from Washington, may not have been circumspect, 
but she has at least added to the gaiety of the nation— 

and she may have done even more. So at least runs the ripple of 
comment across the country, following her recently published 
reflections on Washington society—especially official society. 
Several of the ‘‘ Mirrors of Washington,” announces one commen- 
tator, are said to have cracked as the result of the impact of her 
reflections. Congressional circles are all upset, report the Wash- 
ington Post, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, the New York 
Times, the Seattle Times, and 
the Spokane Spokesman-Re- 
view, with varying degrees of 
shocked or pleased surprize. 
And yet, when all is said, her 
little in the 
Spokane newspaper contained 
only a small amount of T.N.T. 
“Congress,” she writes, ‘‘has 
too many bloes, not to mention 
the blockheads that seem to be 
there.” This general observa- 
tion, which might have come 
from 


communication 


any newspaper para- 
grapher in an idle moment, is 
followed, however, by two very 
' particular and pointed para- 
graphs on automobiles, private 
launches, trips abroad, Secre- 
taries, Senators, handsome 
young dancing men, and such. 


The troublesome mélange runs: 


I believe there would be 
much more need for a Senator 
to be allowed an automobile 
than a Secretary, because the 
Senators are compelled to do 
so much departmental work, 
while a Secretary’s work is all 
at his office. _I suppose there 
is much real work in any of 
these offices, but if I were choosing, I think I should ask to 
be made the Secretary of the Navy, because there seems to be 
so much that goes with it. An automobile with driver, the use 
of those fine, small boats that go about in the waters near by, 
and the opportunity to take one’s family on wonderful trips, 
such as the one that Secretary Denby and his family took to 
the Orient last summer; and, besides all these things, when the 
Secretary’s wife has her “‘days at home,” she can have a band to 
furnish the musie for her functions. 

The Agricultural Department furnishes flowers for the house 
of the Secretary of Agriculture for all occasions. The War De- 
partment furnishes the good-looking officers for functions given 
by the Secretary of War, and so on. 


She turns her attention, in passing, toward the notoriously 
lobby-thronged Capitol with the remark that, ‘‘If I were choosing 
to make money, I would come down here and lobby for some- 
thing. The town seems to be full of men and women lobbying 
At the present time, comments the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, presenting a bit of background which 
gives point to Mrs. Poindexter’s letter: 


for some measure.”’ 


Her senatorial husband is being boomed for a place in the 
Harding Cabinet in succession to Secretary of the Interior Fall. 
Mrs. Poindexter has given rather pointed expression to her 
views as to the relative importance of Cabinet officers and 


IT WAS A MIGHTY THRUST. 


—''Tige’’ Reynolds in the Tacoma Daily Ledger. 


- GLIMPSES 


Senators. She has called public attention to what she woulc 
seem, to regard as a form of petty graft indulged in by Cabine 
members using the prerogatives of official position to promote 
social enterprises. | 
Becroueret the Navy Denby was singled out by Mrs. Poin- 
dexter for. special mention. As the gossip runs, Mr. Denb 
defaulted in ‘his pledge to make speeches for Senator Poin- 
dexter in last fall’s campaign, resulting in the Senator’s defeat. 
Mr. Poindexter as acting Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Naval Affairs, has been fighting the Navy’s battles for a 
long time. Yet when he was in danger because Democratic news- 
papers were harping on his vote 
to seat Senator Newberry, the 
Navy chief was very busy else- 
where. 


The Ledger in the course off 
a considerable editorial, com- 
ments: 


Like all women the Lady 
from Washington is disposed 
to think in simple and funda- 
mental terms, and she is not 
far from wrong in assuming: 
that the uses a public officiall 
makes of the perquisites of his: 
office may bea safer indicationt 
of his temperament and char- 
acter than anything he may 
say in a State paper or on the 
floor of Congress. 

The flowers that grace some: 
of the Washington depart— 
ments, the free rides in Navy} 
vessels, the government mo= 
tors in which relatives of’ 
the Honorable Secretaries gor 
shopping, the military officers: 
supplied on request to round) 
out the decorative schemes of' 
fashionable dances, are things: 
which would naturally attraeti 
the eye of a woman and stim-- 
ulate her imagination and lead! 
her swiftly to conelusions which: 
a hard-thinking masculine: 
philosopher could reach only: 
through laborious cerebration: 
and a cautious balancing of! 
formal evidence. Mrs. Poindexter has discovered what a lot: 
of people are beginning to suspect—that it is hard to keep ai 
democracy democratic at the top. 

“Wet” Senators are ‘dry.’ ‘Dry’? Senators are ‘“wet.??! 
Representatives whom the Middle West elect to revive and save: 
democracy in the temples where it is being threatened with, 
disaster ind themselves sooner or later warring in Washington | 
for social precedence and in sweating competition with practised . 
snobs. Almost any man ean tall magnificently about the 
dignity of plain living and plain government and the need of ' 
saving the public’s money until he finds himself suddenly within | 
reach of a government car or a government airplane. Then, 
of course, he is likely to do as the others do. 

The country reads of Secretaries who tour the air in army or) 
navy planes, and of Congressmen who go abroad on transports, 
and of voyages of political discovery made in government 
limousines, and is not greatly disturbed. Such things must be. 
But of the military officers, young and handsome, who are 
assigned to grace hops and balls if the right person in the War’ 
Department can be seen by the ambitious hostess, Americans 
will read with a twinge of curiosity. Will Mrs. Poindexter 
tell what these martial young men do when they aren’t 
dancing? 

The Lady from Washington has decided, and so advises the 
folk at home, that the Secretary of the Navy has the nicest job 
in Washington. It is a job that carries with it many swift and | 
beautiful little boats on which parties may be given. There is a 
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Public Preference for Buick 
Increases Daily 


Fours— 
2 Pass.Roadster $865 
5 Pass. Touring 885 
3 Pass. Coupe - 1175 
& Pass. Sedan - 1395 
5 Pass Touring 
Sedan - - - 1325 
2 Pass. Sport 
Roadster - ~- 1025 


Sixes— 
2 Pass. Roadster$1175 
5 Pass Touring 1195 
§ Pass. Touring 
Sedan - - = 1935 
5 Pass. Sedan - 1985 
4 Pass. Coupe - 1895 
7 Pass. Touring 1435 
7 Pass. Sedan - 2195 
Sport Roadster 1625 
Sport Touring - 1675 


Prices f. o. b. Buick Factories; 
government tax to be added. 


WHEN BETTER 


AUTOMOBILES 


Business firms and business men, as well 
as all other motorists, prefer Buick because 
it is so dependable, so economical, and so 
well adapted to meet their various needs— 
no matter how urgent or exacting. 


They realize also, that this increasing 
public preference for Buick, so marked 
this year in the 1923 models, makes 
the selection of their Buick a matter 
of moment. 


Choosing the model they desire well in 


advance of the time they wish to drive it 
has become a practice with the vast 
majority of Buick owners who have been 
Buick buyers year after year. 


ARR KY BU) Let, 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F unt, Micuican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


4] 
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fast airplane or two thrown in, tho Mrs. Poindexter doesn’t 
mention them, for the use of the Secretary and his assistant. 

Airplanes, ships of white and gold, flowers in profusion, 
gleaming limousines with beautifully uniformed drivers, hand- 
some young officers with a vast aggregate capacity for tea— 
how shall the lady politician of the future decide what boon to 
ask for, what job to seek? 

It happens that Secretary Denby failed to give promised 
political support to Senator Poindexter. Mrs. Poindexter’s 
correspondence with a home newspaper followed. And yet 
there are naive gentlemen in this country who still believe 
that women have no sense of the technique of polities! 


An anonymous correspondent in the New York World, 
writing under the -heading of “‘A Looker-On in Washing- 
ton,” finds that Mrs. Poin- 
dexter, whatever her motives, 
has started something that 
needed to be started. ‘‘Petty 
grafting and pious humbugging 
of some of the petty officials,”’ 
to quote the phrase of the 
Buffalo Hvening News, is bad 
enough, but the airs which a 
few of the officially great in 
the Capital put on, are far 
worse. The ‘‘Looker-on in 
Washington,’ who seems to 
have a sense of humor as well 
as an intimate acquaintance 
with the Capital, comments: 


In some respects Washing- 
ton is the most peculiar city in 
the world. There is no other 
city like it in the country. 
The country at large does not 
know Washington and never 
can be made to know the real 
Washington because Washing- 
ton works a change in the 
habits, manners and point of 
view of life of the men, and of 
course their womenfolk, who 
come to Washington. At home 
they are one thing and in 
Washington another. Wash- 
ington is a siren from whose 
lures few escape. Podunk 
Centre, Wash., or Arizona, or 
for that matter even New 
York, does not know that 
Joshua Brown, the most re- 
spected citizen of Podunk 
Centre, democratic, no frills, 
jogging along on his way to 
the bank or the factory, is as 
unlike the Hon. Joshua Brown, Senator or Representative in 
Congress, as the chrysalis is unlike the gorgeous moth. A 
mouth in the rarefied atmosphere of Washington has been 
known to work the transformation. And Mrs. Joshua Brown, 
who was Lizzie to half the women of Podunk Centre! What 
happens to her is more than enough. 

Washington is the one city in the world where everything 
revolves around the official instead of the official being merely 
a cog in the machine. London, Paris, Brussels, Rome, all the 
other capitals of leading nations, are cities and not merely the 
seats of Government; and a large city has diversified interests 
and is important not because a selected class of individuals 
lives there for a certain period of the year but because of its 
wealth, trade or manufactures. Washington has no trade and 
no commerce except as are necessary to supply local needs; no 
great ships come to its docks with the freightage of the world; 
there are no marts or exchanges on which prices are made. 
Washington is a single industry town. If our one factory closed 
down, if the Government plant was picked up bodily and removed 
to a uew Federal capital, Washington would languish and die 
and be but a memory of its former greatness; it would be similar 
to one of those boom Western mining towns which closed their 
drinking-places and their First National Banks and ‘‘Em- 
poriums”’ and opera-houses when the thin vein of pay dirt was 
exhausted and the coyote once more. howled the»night through 
undisturbed by interloping man. 

So it follows that as Washington revolves about the official, 


SOMEWHAT LIKE MARGOT, 


Mrs. Miles Poindexter is compared by a number of commentators to 
the wife of the British ex-Prime Minister, Herbert Asquith, whose 


frank gossip stirred up official England. 
ruffled by some widely circulated remarks from Mrs. Poindexter. 


s 


in Washington one is either official or nothing. One must be 


tagged to be identified. All Washington is divided into two ° 


parts, the official Mister—Mr. Ambassador, Mr. Secretary, 
Mr. Senator, Mr. Commissioner, Mr. Director with all of their 
deputy Misters—and the courtesy Mister, who expects so little 
courtesy that he accepts it as a matter of course his tradesman 
will send him his monthly bills without even the perfunctory 
Mister prefixt to his name. In this-the tradesman patterns 
after the Government, which exercises a nice. discrimination. 
When the Government writes to Joshua Brown, M. C. or U.S. 5S. 
as the case may be, it is careful to address him as ‘‘ Hon.,’’ but the 
Government will encourage no class distinctions among the 
simple citizens who pay the bills. Plain John Smith is good 
enough for him, and no nonsense about it either. Remember 
this is a Republic, and titles are not popular with Jacobins. 
Mr. Joshua Brown comes to 
Washington and finds a niche 
has been carefully prepared for 
him. You may no longer eall 
him Mr. Brown, but are re- 
quired to ¢all him Mr. Secre- 
tary or Mr. Senator. He soon 
learns he must live up to his 
position. At home Joshua 
Brown, busy man altho he 
was, was easy to get at; in 
Washington there are walls and 
barricades surrounding him 
and a sentry stands guard in 
the bastion. Joshua Brown 
goes to his office in an elevator 
from which the public is 
barred; you get into that office 


only after cards have been 
disdainfully glanced at by 
messengers and loftily read 


by clerks, stenographers and 
private secretaries with an air 
of the public be damned. At 
home Joshua Brown waited 
upon himself; in Washington 
an attendant is always at hand 
to make life run on ball-bear- 
ings for him; and the Hon. 
Joshua, whether he comes 
from Podunk Centre or the 
metropolis, quickly learns the 
difference between getting there 
in a flivver or arriving in state 
in his Rolls-Royee. 

In a democracy there are 
no class distinctions—except in 
Washington. There we no 
longer admit that all men are 
created equal, but subscribe to 
the doctrine that some men 
are better than others when 
they have been created official 
Misters. Joshua Brown, in 
whose lexicon there was no 
such word as “precedence,” is now a stickler for his place and 
rank. You dare not invite Joshua Brown and his wife Lizzie to 
dinner and put them where you think they best fit in. Wo 
unto you if you do. Make that fatal blunder and your social 
career, if you are a newcomer, is ruined; if you have been long 
enough in Washington to know better, people will suggest that 
in kindness to the family a specialist should be ealled in. Put 
Joshua one chair too low and his Lizzie will tell your dearest 
friend what she thinks. In the economy of nature dearest 
friends, as we know, have their use. 

Being a democracy, we imitate the fashions of aristocracy, 
but our imitation is tawdry. In Kurope precedence is only 
considered -on strictly official occasions, but it does not enter 
Into ordinary social intercourse; in this capital of the free our 
official Misters are like those sovereigns who are never permitted 
by the strict code of etiquette to go about incognito. Onee 
an Official Mister the brand is fixt and only defeat, which is 
official death, can reniove it. There is no high court of social 
appeal. Does a member of the Cabinet take precedence over a 
Senator? No one knows. Hostesses-have puzzled the vexed 
question until they have been driven to the verge of insanity. 


Washington is now similarly 


‘ 


She eterainad ; aah 
The woman who would lead an untroubled life keeps her sheep 


and goats apart; when she has Senators to dinner she has no 
members of the Cabinet, and when she has the Cabinet she 
invites no Senators. To such cowardly expedients must the 
desperate resort, because while Joshua Brown and his wife 
Lizzie love flummery, nothing would induce them to confess it 
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“The Good 
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ENGINE 


An engine which incorporates high-priced quality 
and practice throughout, with features not found 


even in much costlier cars— 


Three extra large crankshaft bearings; full pressure 
lubrication to main and connecting-rod bearings, 
through channels bored in the crankshait; all rotating 
and reciprocating parts—even the flywheel—minutely 
balanced; pistons light-weight alloy, of the split-skirt 
type originated by Maxwell—an engine of great power 
and flexibility, notably smooth, vibrationless and quiet. 


The car steadily winning a larger and larger 
proportion of its market, for the very excellent 
reason that it is a better car, and is proving 
itself better under closest comparison. 


Showing the fine results in performance, in 
actual savings, in long-distance reliability that can 


Prices F. O. B. Detroil. Revenue tax to be added: Touring, 8885; Roadster, 
$885; Club Coupe, 8985; Sedan, $1835; Four Passenger Coupe, $1235 


only come from the goodness which the new 
organization is consistently building into the 
good Maxwell. 


Beneath the greater beauty of the good Maxwell— 
under the hood andthe body—lie the reasons why 
it is outselling in constantly increasing volume. 


« 
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at home. It is only when a husband has been defeated for re- 
election that his wife can tell the naked and unadorned truth. 


“Washington is no place for a person with a sense of humor,” 
remarks the Baltimore Hvening Sun, taking a similar tack, for 
Washington’s dignity must be preserved. A person with a sense 
of humor is ‘‘too liable to occasional snickers at the silly hypoe- 
risies that are current there.” And truly, continues this writer: 

To snicker in Washington is lése-majesté, and the snickereris sub- 
ject to trial by the social lobby and condemnation to social ostracism. 

This process is under way at the present time, apparently, in 
the case of Mrs. Senator Poindexter. Mrs. Poindexter, being 
something of a realist as well as being gifted with a sense of the 
ridiculous, wrote a letter which was duly published in a news- 


i 
4 


A HIDING-PLACE FOR STOLEN FREIGHT. 


In every city there are numberless places where goods may be piled up and hidden from the casual 
eye. Automobiles worth $100,000,000 are stolen every year, and we make a great fuss about it, 
but little seems to Be said about the freight-stealing which causes a loss five times as large. 


paper in her home town. «In the letter she was bold enough 
to point out some of the petty foibles of the overgrown village 
in which circumstances had brought her to live. 

There was nothing new in what she said. Every one knows 
that the people who make up the official “set”? in Washington 
have certain perquisites which are occasionally dignified by the 
name of graft, to the debasing of that excellent word. There 
is nothing wrong in the fact that flowers from the Government 
greenhouses grace the home of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Something has to be done with them. Every one knows also 
that one of the chief reasons for the existence of the Marine 
Band is to provide musie for social functions. Every one knows 
that the Secretary of the Navy, like the President, has a sort of 
acknowledged right to transportation in naval vessels. 

These things aren’t wrong. They are merely human. But 
official Washington is so swelled up with the idea that it must 
appear before the country as composed of supermen or demigods 
that these little human foibles are never mentioned. There is a 
conspiracy of silence, exactly akin to the conspiracy of silence 
which exists in every small town in the country as to the petty 
vices of its ‘‘prominent citizens.’’ Consequently, when an intel- 
hgent woman with an eye to humor tears away the veil, all the 
pundits of officialdom act as if they had been caught naked in 
the middle of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

When Washington outgrows its little provincialisms it will 
be intelligent enough to understand that the country already 
knows that there is enough humanity in its officials to make 
them take advantage of the perquisites of their high position. 
And when it understands this it will understand also that one 
of the penalties of living in high places is being a target occa- 

_ sionally for a nimble wit. 

For a Senator’s wife to write in the way Mrs. Poindexter 
has may be regarded “as nothing short of class disloyalty,” 
remarks the Buffalo Hxpress; and besides: 

Why has Mrs. Poindexter kept si’ent so long about these 
affairs? Why did she wait until afew short weeks before the 
end of her husband’s term of office to reveal the peculiarities of 
social life in official Washington? One might suspect that she 
recently—perhaps since her husband’s defeat—has been un- 
generously treated by some of the cabinet ladies. 


CONSIDER THE WA) THE 1 
~ SIVE FREIGHT THIEF ~ 
UTOMOBILE THIEVES ARE’ GETTING free pub- 
licity, worth several hundred thousand dollars per year 

at space rates, and: everybody knows about them. 
Freight thieves, working along in an unobtrusive but thorough 
fashion, are collecting merchandise worth $500,000,000 a year, 
and nobody seems to give them a thought. This is an ‘‘enor- 
mous overhead to crime,’’ comments Edward H. Smith in The 
Business Magazine (Detroit), paid by the business men of the 
country, in the first instance, and ultimately, of course, 
large. The stealing of 
in warehouses and -box-cars, has 
grown steadily in recent years, 
says Mr. Smith. Last year the first 
concerted attempt was» made by 
business men to stop the loss, but 


by consumers at 


This year, 


sc 


some- 


with the thieves’ profits. 
we are told, a number of 
times. opposing interests,’ inelud- 
ing the Merchants Association and 
the Board of Underwriters of New 
York City, various companies doing 
special kinds of insurance, and the 
National Association of Railroad 
Executives, will make an attempt 
to ‘‘present a united front to ihe 
brotherhood of freight thieves.” 
The insurers have estimated that 
$100,000,000 worth of goods are 
stolen from the wharfs, docks and 
tidewater railroad terminals of New 
York alone. Around this traffic, says 
Mr. Smith: 


There has grown up a_ great 
loose organization in the under- 
world, that romantie region we read a good deal about in novels 
and tales, but consider too remote to affect our own lives and 
pocketbooks. Harbor pirates, wharf rats, truck bandits, crooked 
truckmen, corrupt employees, receipt forgers, inside workers, 
thieves’ women or gun molls, receivers, disposers, fences, under- 
world salesmen, deep-sea thieves, re-cooperers, car burglars or 
rattler prowlers—these are some of the crew that rob us of 
this vast amount every year. Their methods of operating must 
be of direct and immediate interest to every man who ships and 
receives. 

One of the commonest types of theft is the inside job, aecom- 
plished by employees working with professional thieves and rob- 
bers. Recently a New York silk dealer expected a shipment of 
fabries from Japan, a shipment worth more than $35,000. 
There had been delays and the man was waiting impatiently. 
He did not know it, but in his office there was another person no 
less agitated over the delay. Finally came word that the goods 
had been landed in San Francisco and the bill of railway lading 
was expected. Naturally.a delay of a few days or a week was 
to be expected, so the jobber was not alarmed when this paper 
did not reach him at once. But the duplicate of the lading bill 
had actually arrived and was being held back by a stenographer 
who had been on the lookout and had filched it from the incoming 
mail. 

After holding the bill a week, this girl skilfully changed its 
date and allowed it to reach her employer, who naturally sup- 
posed that his goods were still a long way off. According to the 
calculations of the conspirators who were directing the girl, the 
silk reached the railway terminal in Hoboken, across the river 
from New York, two days later, and notifieation of arrival was 
sent to the silk jobber through the mails. This notification the 
girl also stole and kept. On the stationery of her employer she 
wrote an order on the railroad company, commanding it to 
deliver the silk to bearer, who was empowered to issue a receipt. 

Bearing the forged signature of the silk man, this letter was 
handed over to a member of the gang who presented himself in 
the Hoboken yards with the letter and a motor truck. His cre- 
dentials looked all right, so the railroad accepted his receipt and 
gave him the silk. The man took the silk to a “‘fenee,’’ who had 
agreed in advance to buy it for half its wholesale value. 

Meantime the girl in the office purposely committed a breach 


YS OF THE UNOBTRU- _ 


merchandise, 


without very seriously interfering 
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He tried to beat winter 
with an ordinary battery! 


But after THIS he bought a man-size Philco—the long-life, high- 
powered battery that whirls the stiffest engine—gives you quick, sure- 
fire ignition—protects you from the humiliations and perils of battery 
failure. 


. Y . . 
3-Point Superiority 
1. The Famous Diamond-Grid 
—the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can’t buckle—can’t warp—can’t 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 
lock active material (power-pro- 
ducing chemical) on the plates. 
Longer life. Higher efficiency. 


Veteran car owners realize—thousands from bitter, hand-cranking 
experiences—that starting cold, oil-clogged motors—fring sluggish 
slow-vaporizing gasoline—keeping headlights blazing hour after hour 
—is no job for weak or under-powered batteries. 


That’s why thousands upon thousands of motorists today are 
demanding Philco Slotted-Retainer Batteries with the famous Dia- 
mond-Grid Plates. They know the Philco Battery has the tremendous 
reserve power needed for trouble-free driving in winter—the rugged, 
shock-proof construction that stands overcharging in summer. 


2. The Philco Slotted Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs 
battery life 41 per cent. f ‘ 2 
Why risk the uncertainties of ordinary batteries? Why continue 


exposing yourself and family to the embarrassments and dangers of 
battery failure? A long-life, power-packed Philco—guaranteed for 
two years—now costs you no more, in many cases less, than just an 
ordinary battery. 

See your nearest Philco Service Station at once! He has a right- 
size Philco Battery for your particular car. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The famous Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery is standard! for electric passenger 
cars and trucks, mine locomotives and other battery uses where long-lasting, 
low-cost service is demanded. Whatever you use batteries for, write Philco. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grains. Hard grains for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grains for perfect circulation of 
acid and current—dquick delivery 
of power. Another big reason why 
Philco is the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of Philco Service. Over 5500 
stations—all over the United 
States. There is one near you. 
Write for address, if necessary. 


HILABELPHIA, 


SLOTTED@RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 


With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 


RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio Storage 
Batteries are shipped to you charged but absolutely 
DRY. No acid sloppage. No charging equipment. No 
batteries going bad in stock. Wire or write for details. 
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organization recently came to light in New York. <A wholesale 
furrier in St. Louis shipped to a: customer in New York’ a crate 
full of mink skins, worth about $45, 000. The crate’ was in- 
tercepted and stolen from a dray in the streets of New York 
by two young thieves, working under the direction of one of 
these master fences. They hid it in a garage loft. 

For a time the fence did nothing. Then he decided to sell 
the skins. Accor dingly he had them delivered to a furrier not 
far off the glittering line of Fifth Avenue. The furrier, under 
orders from the fence, kept a few of the skins himself. The 
others he packed into trunks and sent West in charge of one of 
his traveling salesmen. The salesman delivered the skins back 
to St. Louis, where they were sold at the regular public auctions 
by a local auctioneer. The auctioneer deducted 20 per cent. for 
his own commission and sent a check for the remainder to the 
New York furrier, who in turn took 10 per cent. for himself and 


Photographs from ‘Business Magazine,’’ Detroit. 


“LOST SOME WHERE BETWEEN SHIPPING-POINT AND DESTINATION.’ 


Some of these cases, on ee A cher destifiation, may be found to contain stones, excelsior, str aw, : 


old iron or other refuse. 


sent his check for the balance to the fence.. The fence deducted 
40 per cent. for himself and gave the remaining 30 per cent. to 
the thieves. 

Perhaps the most remarkable characters in the underworld 
business organization. are its salesmen. Like salosmen in the 
upper business world, they are of two types—resident salesmen 
and traveling salesmen. They visit a regular list of customers 
at irregular intervals and offer for sale whole select stocks of 
stolen goods at prices a little below the market. Their cus- 
tomers understand tacitly that the goods have been stolen, 
but they take their chance, lured by the prospect of a little 
extra profit and a chance to undersell competitors. 

Such merchants exist in all cities and the underworld salesmen 
visit them from time to time. The merchants sell anything 
from a standard goods to old, cast-off odds and ends, to dispose 
of which they open temporary shops and advertise bankrupt stock 
and outlet sales. It is safe to say that much of the merchandise 
sold by these fly-by-night merchants was obtained by theft of 
one kind or another, either by one of the methods described here 
or by means of fake bankruptcies and flight with compact stocks 
of valuable goods. 

In several recent New York depredations these underworld 
salesmen have been caught and convicted. For instance, the 
lard in the six hundred stolen tierces was disposed of by such 
a salesman and it was mainly through his evidence, given in 
confession, that the chief conspirators were caught and convicted. 
This man said that he had always been in the business of selling 
stolen stuff for the fences and the gangs. Sometimes he had 
worked in New York, sometimes in other cities, but always for 
New York thieves and receivers. For more than twenty years 
he had been in this work and this was his first conviction. 

In New York there is also a thieves’ bourse and board of trade. 
Its sessions are held in scattered restaurants, coffee-houses and 
stuss rooms on the lower East Side. Here: the underworld 
salesmen meet their chiefs and get lists of goods on hand, with 
eurrent prices. Here buyers for illicit merchants meet fences 
and salesmen. and thieves, and here many crooked merchants 
and professional purveyors of stolen*goods confer with burglars, 
robbers and thieves and send them out to steal certain kinds of 
goods, contracting to pay for the plunder on delivery. Much 
stolen merchandise is thus actually sold in advance. 


The sum total of this looting amounts to $500,000,000 a year. 


“LADY FRIENDS,” 4 LA CARTE, 
a IN NEW YORK 


‘Wr YOU ARE A STRANGER, if you enjoy good company, | 
if you wish to spend a pleasurable evening, we will intro-— 
duce you to a young lady of intelligence, good to look 

upon, accomplished, with a pleasing personality, who will be a 

jolly dinner and theater companion. In calling us, state prefer-— 

ences as to types and desired accomplishments. 

“Mhis 18 an invitation to only the well-bred man, seeking a 
clean evening’s entertainment. Telephone Watkins—. Service 
fee, $10. The Bureau of Social Service, No. — West —th Street.” 

This genial, if business-like, ad, distributed on cards in various 
New York hotels and run, at space 
rates, in several local periodicals, 
lately attracted the attention of a 
reporter for the New York World. 
The same ad, it also appeared, 
attracted considerable business, and 
thereby hung the tale which the re- 
porter told. Disguised as ‘‘a pros- 
perous hardware merchant from Sar- 
atoga Springs,” the newspaper man 
called up the telephone number. A_ 
coy feminine voice, we are assured, an- 
swered. The succeeding conversations 
and events are reported as follows: 


The hardware merchant from Sar- 
atoga, deceptive wretch, said he was 
lonesome and craved a jolly dinner 
and theater companion who was 
good to look upon. 

“What type did you wish?” in- 
quired the coy feminine voice. 

“Something white and_ short,’’ 
specified the reporter. | 

“And your age, so that I can get 
something to match?’ queried the 
c. f. voice. 

“Twenty-seven,” lied the prosperous hardware merchant. 

At 6:30 o’clock that night a well-groomed, immaculate, rather | 
comely youth presented himself at No — West —th Street and 
rang a bell labeled ‘“‘ Bureau of Social Service.”’ 

“Mr. X?”’ smiled the young woman of evident refinement who 
ushered him in. ‘‘So sorry all the short girls are away to-night. 
I have got to ask my partner, Miss K , to entertain you.”’ 

Miss K stept graciously from a recess. The hardware 
merchant thought it would be no terrific hardship to be enter-_ 
tained by Miss K , whois slender, bob-haired, very pretty and 
perhaps twenty-three. 

He made some courtly observation to that effect. 
greeted by a refined burst of deprecatory merriment. 

Then the senior partner—who later proved to be none other 
than Miss Virginia B , originator of the idea of comforting 
lonesome male strangers—coughed politely. 

Thehardware merchant said: ‘Oh, how thoughtless of me!”’ and 
drew forth a new $10 bill. Miss B tossed it carelessly ona desk, 
Miss K—— slipt into an elegant fur coat, the hardware merchant 
slipt into one that was neither fur nor elegant, and the party wason. 

Up-town in a taxicab. Up through the streets of New York, 
swirling and whirling with life. Up Sixth Avenue to 42d Street 
and over, past the Newspaper Club, inside which the ordinary 
newspaper men were busily covering their assignments in Brook- 
lyn, Westchester and points north. 

Onward to Times Square, which seemed like Fairyland, with 
its lights and color and the soft music of down-town surface cars _ 
passing over crosstown tracks. : 

‘Where to, sir?” said the jehu, touching his cap.” 

Wildness seized the hardware merchant. The life, the lights, 
the color! He had thought of going to a quiet 80-cent table: 
d’héte in West 46th Street. Instead, he opened the cab door, ran. 
along the running board and shouted to the driver: } 

“To the Moulin Rouge, and an extra Grown if you make it in. 
half an hour!” 

‘Yessir,”’ said the jehu, and drove to the Palais Royal. 

Well, had not the city editor said: ‘Spare no expense! ! 
Don’t be a piker!”’ 

He had not. 


a 


It was 


The representative of the Bureau of Social Service, testifies the) 


= 
= 
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Truck Tire Performance That 
Enlists The Best Service Men 


Live, progressive service dealers, in the prin- 
cipal trucking centers, are today selling and 
servicing the full line of Firestone Truck Tires. 


They have found the opportunity to 
provide the right tires for a wider range of 
haulage. They have also discovered the 
reliable performance in every type of 
truck tire Firestone builds, that means 
sound permanent business. 


Not only ‘what they have heard, but 
what they have..seen in actual mileage 
results has won their lasting respect. 
Their own high standards of service 
deepens their appreciation of the good 


value represented in any truck tire that bears 
the Firestone name. 


Whatever the loads to be hauled, or the roads 


to be travelled, there is Firestone equip- 
ment developed through long, practical 
experience, that provides the utmost 
cushion, traction and mileage. 


You can cut- your haulage costs and 
increase the efficiency of your trucks by 
making the Firestone Service Dealer re- 
sponsible for your truck tires. Go to any 
one of these eight hundred truck tire ex- 
perts for sound, practical advice regard- 
ing your tire equipment, 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 
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painted the fence— 
and paid for the privilege! 


Here is a story that has made millions laugh. 


One fine day Tom Sawyer’s Aunt Polly kept 
him at home to whitewash the fence. Tom 
hated work, but he set about it whistling. 


Pretty soon other boys came along. Tom 
looked so happy they envied him: and began 
to snatch at the brush. But Tom wouldn't 
let them work; not until they paid for the 
privilege. 

The first boy offered an apple; another had 
a jews’-harp; a third went home and got his 
pet kitten for Tom. When evening came, the 
fence had three coats of whitewash on it— 
and Tom was fairly rolling in wealth. 

And this famous story is only one of the 
funny, human, memorable stories Mark 
Twain loved to tell. 

Perhaps it is familiar to you, but do you 
know the hundreds of others—Huck Finn, 
Pudd’n-head Wilson, the “Jumping Frog,” 
and the Earl of Bilgewater? 

Those are the stories that made Mark 
Twain immortal; those are the things that 
made him the best loved American of his 
time—he had the rare, wonderful power of 
making people laugh! 

-Learn how he did it from that famous 
little book— 


How to Tell a Story 
By MARK TWAIN 


When you have read it, you will enjoy good 
stories more. It is as though Mark Twain had 
chatted with you awhile, giving you the secret 
of his charm. One thing he said, when his 
fame reached its height, which is well worth 
repeating: 

“Let’s make an inexpensive edition of my 
books so that everybody can have them.” 


How this wish of Mark Twain’s has been 
realized, and how and why his books are now 
owned and read and 
loved by more people 
than know the work of 
any other humorist, is 
explained in the free 


book. 


There is a copy for 
every reader of this ad- 
vertisement, free and 
postpaid. Send for yours 
today. 


 leneeteloelonlonlententonlototentonlenlenlonlentenlontelenteteten | 
i ° 
1 P. F. Collier & Son Company i 
3 416 West 13th Street, New York City 
1 . 
y Send me a free copy of ‘How to Tell a Story,” by 
1 Mark Twain, containing also full information about , 
1 the Author’s National Edition of his works. 1 
1 : 
I I 

Naya Namie Spore cha wie do dr etasdtate of Ss a.a: stalefayalaye. so. RAE 1 
‘I I 
I I 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


bogus business man, was a most charm- 


ing companion. He reports further: 


The hardware merchant fared forth with 
her to shake a wicked-right on the dance 
floor and she took her punishment nobly. 
She also ate very little, because, as she ex- 
plained, she weighs 103 now and doesn’t 
want to get any stouter. 

But the hardware 
everything. Christmas does not 
come twice a year. 

‘“‘Don’t-you think our idea rather good?” 
asked Miss K : 

‘“*Tt’s superb,” said the hardware mer- 
chant, ‘‘and so, if I may be so bold as to 
say so, are these asparagus tips.” 

colts) WLisses i ’s idea,’ continued 
Miss K , and she went on to explain it. 

It seems Miss B is somewhat of a 
writer of short stories, and she was first 
going to apply the idea to fiction. Then she 
thought it might apply to real life, which is 
reputedly stranger than fiction. 

Here she showed herself the business 
woman, because she could not have got 
more than $10,000 for the short story and 
an- extra $10,000 for the movie rights, while 


merchant ordered 
often 


there is no end to the dividends possible’ 


from the practical application of the idea. 

They advertised for women, twenty- 
five or over, who wanted to earn extra 
change by spending their evenings in, as 
the ad. said, ‘‘social service.” 

“We required the strictest references.” 
said Miss K “two social and two 
business. The girls must sign a contract 
agreeing to certain conditions. 

“They must certify to the excellence of 
their morals. They must positively agree 
not to take any drinks with the men. They 
must agree also not to allow the men to 
accompany them home, and they must 
finally promise to report any infractions of 
courtesy by the men.” 

Of the women who answered the ad., 
sixteen of evident refinement, morals and 
taste were selected. These undoubtedly 
will brighten the evening hours for many a 
heartsick stranger in this—to the stranger 
—cruel metropolis. 

One man came with his wife, a teacher. 
He was not averse to having her bring 
sunshine into lonesome male lives after sun- 
down, inasmuch as 50 per cent. of the fee 
accrues to the dispenser of the sunshine. 

Another girl came with her fiancé, but, 
ardent swain, he raised a ruckus when he 
learned the nature of the ‘‘work”’ and said 
his fianeée could go’ to dinner and the 
theater with no male he did not know. 

Two of the women were selected because 
of their age—forty, more or less—for cus- 
tomers desiring the poise and mental calm 
that begin to appear at this age. 

And sure enough, the very first customer 
the bureau had was, to quote Miss K A 
‘““a, perfect old peach of a gentleman about 
eighty,” from Vermont. A farming gentle- 
man, come to New York for a change. 

Instantly the forty-year-old girls were 
notified to hold themselves in readiness 
for a safe and sane evening. P 

But the aged gentleman from Vermont 
picked a twenty-year-old blonde. You 
never can tell about those things. 

Miss K and the hardware merchant 
spent a highly proper and really very en- 
joyable evening. They had seats at‘a good 
play, front row, so close to the stage that 
the hardware merchant leaned over once 
and felt the leading lady’s pulse. 


Thence home in a taxi, Miss K—— way 
over on one side and the hardware mer- — 
chant way over on the other. 

“Thank you very much for an awfully 
pleasant evening,’ said Miss K- at the 
bureau door. 

“The pleasure was all mine; it certainly 
was,” said the hardware merchant. 


A FRENCH “TRAITOR” WHO WAS 
INNOCENT. 


HE pitiful story of Jules Strimelle, the 

village blacksmith of a little French_ 
town near Maubeuge, shot as a traitor in 
1914, has lately come out, says a special 
cable to the New York Times, “through 
the efforts of his widow to have her hus- 
band’s memory freed from the shameful 
verdict.’’ The “simple 
tragedy”? has been called “equal to Guy de 
Maupassant’s most powerful tales of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870,” runs: 


story, whose 


Strimelle’s smithy was situated in the 
little village of Boussois, on the outskirts 
of Maubeuge, close to the fort bearing 
the same name. On September 1 the vil- 
lage was bombarded heavily by the enemy. 
All the men of military age were gone 
excepting Strimelle,’ who, because of his 
utility to the military, was kept working 
at hisforge. Women, old men and children 
were hiding in cellars. Suddenly the sol- 
diers from the fort saw amidst the bursting 
German 77’s two pigeons rise from the 
smithy. 

That was enough for them. A few mo- 
ments later three soldiers rushed the 
smithy and seized Strimelle and dragged 
him before the military officers. Strimelle 
was a spy. They had seen the pigeons 
released from his house while he was the 
only living being above ground. Only one 
conclusion was possible. He must die the 
ignominious death of a traitor. 

While Strimelle was being dragged 
through the streets of Maubeuge by the | 
excited soldiers—three territorials who 
had lost their heads completely under the 
strain of events—the furious populace fell 
upon the smith and when he reached the 
military headquarters it was as a shattered, 
man-handled wreck, bleeding from count- 
less wounds, hardly able to stand up and 
with one of his eyes gouged out. 

Stunned and hardly conscious of what 
was happening, Strimelle was unable to say 
a word in his own defense, even to deny 
the accusation brought against him. His 
silence was considered an admission of guilt 
and three days later, on the eve of the fall 
of Maubeuge, the unfortunate smith fell, 
riddled with the bullets- of the firing- 
squad. 

But the truth he*was unable to tell then 
is being told to-day by his widow, who has 
opened proceedings to have her husband’s 
memory freed from the shameful verdict 
and proclaimed an innocent victim of those 
terrible days. 

Strimelle, like many another blacksmith, 
was a great big, simple fellow. He loved 
his two children passionately, but in his 
big, warm heart there was place for other 
affections, including his favorite pets—two 
pigeons which he kept close beside him in 
a special cage in the forge. A German 
shell which burst on that fateful morning 
just outside the smithy hurled the cage 
to the ground and the frightened pigeons 
escaped and fluttered through the open 
door. The soldiers saw them and that was’ 
enough evidence to condemn the poor man. 
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Going Barefoot with Shoes On! 


HAT blessed relief!—when you 


// push offa pair of tight, burning 
sho¢s,and your glad toes wriggle—/ree! 
Feel that same delightful comfort, 
with Modified Educators on. 
" These shoes fit your: feet; they don’t 
force your feet to fit them, 
i j Trim, good-looking, long-wearing; 
i f built on Nature’s own perfect lines— 
j / Modified Educators bring Comfort, 
; j / happily wedded with Style. 
: | High and low, handsome tans and 
} / blacks. Educator dealers everywhere. 


— 
eee 
“Mea, 


VY Tnless stamped with 
i // the name Educator, ut 
E Jf ts not genuine. 


Ch 
oS Fe 
Y 


MADE IN NEW ENGLAND BY 


RICE*% HUTCHINS 


INCORPORATED 


28H GH (SERB ba RHO SIMON, We SH 4% 
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What Oldsmobile brought to 
General Motors 


O DRIVE an automobile from 
coast to coast—it seemed in- 


credible in 1905! 


On May.eighth of that year, two’ 


curved. dash, one-cylinder Olds- 
mobiles set out from New York to 
Portland, where a national good 
roads convention was to be held 
in connection with the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Celebration. 


Only a very few had faith in the. 


audacious venture. For forty-four 
days the nation watched, reading 
the papers with eager interest, ex- 
pecting news of failure. But each 
fresh bulletin reported the cars a 
little farther west. 


On the forty-fourth day “Old 
Scout,” the first car, arrived in 
triumph, just one hour and twenty 


GENERAL | 


Maker of PASSENGER €ARS AND TRUCKS 


Buick + CapILLAC > CHEVROLET ~ OAKLAND ~ OxLpsmMositeE + GMC Trucks 
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minutes before the opening of the 
convention. “Old Steady” arrived 
seven days later. 


Transcontinental runs have long 
since become commonplace; but 
that first historical journey startled 
the nation into a new conception 
of what the motor car was des- 
tined to be and to do. 


The whole motor industry took on 
fresh courage, and looked forward 
with a larger vision 

Twenty-six years ago the first auto- 
mobile factory in Michigan was 
erected; it was for the manufac- 


_ ture of Oldsmobiles. 


Twenty-three years ago the prin- 
ciples of quantity production, on 
which the motor industry has been 


built, were worked out in that 
factory. Fourteen hundred Olds- 
mobiles were completed and sold 
that year,an unprecedented record. 


The first two-cylinder car was an 


Oldsmobile. 


The first cars to be exported in 
quantity were Oldsmobiles, car- 
rying the reputation of American 
craftsmanship to the far corners 
of the world. 


Thus Oldsmobile brought to Gen- 
eral Motors the courage of the pio- 
neer. And General Motors, add- 
ing its abundant resources of men, 
money, and engineering talent, 
has made certain that the achieve- 
ments of the past will be project- 
ed into the future in even larger 
measure. 


Its Divisions and Subsidiaries make these ACCESSORIES, PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 
which contribute to the merit of many other trustworthy cars 


Fisher Bodies + Remy Starting Systems + Harrison Radiators 
Jaxon Rims - Frigidaire + New Departure Ball Bearings + Klaxon Warning Signals + Hyatt Roller Bearings + AC Spark Plugs 


+ Delco Light and Power Plants + Delco Starting Systems 


MOTORS 


BIRDS~ BEASTS~ AND~ TREES 


FLIVVERING AFTER BIG GAME IN AFRICA 


UDDENLY FEROCIOUS, the wart-hog turned to attack. The man who was using this unprecedented method of stalking 
It grunted defiance, and with slavering jowls hurled itself African beasts was assisted by his son, Sidney Snow, who was 
against the strange enemy that had been pursuing it armed with a movie camera. They had come from Oakland, 
across a trackless waste. But the brave Ford met the charge California, on an expedition to Africa to secure specimens for 
the Oakland Museum. When they 
had tried to use oxen for transporting 
their effects, the animals fell victims 
to the tsetse fly, so they decided to 
try Fords. The record of their ad-— 
ventures is shown in a film called 
“Hunting Big Game in Africa with 
Gun and Camera,’ now running in 
New York. The chief difficulty, ac- 
cording to the photographer, was in 
inducing the wild animals to pose for 
their photographs, and he is quoted 
in the New York Times as saying: 


It is easier to shoot an animal than 
to make his picture. Many an animal 
was shot at 500 feet, but it was nec- 
essary to bring them within thirty feet 
os a or so to get good close-ups, even with 
Photos by courtesy of the H. A. Snow Expedition. the use of the telephoto lens. 

THE RILED WART-HOG PREPARING TO BITE THE RADIATOR. _ Furthermore, few animals come out 

Pursued by the strange flivver-beast from America, various African denizens turned and consented in the daytime, the African elephant 
to be photographed. The big-tusked wild pig, shown above, hit Lizzie so hard that the car was being perhaps the chief exception to 
actually put in reverse. Lizzie butted back, however, and the match was declared a draw. this rule. And as the elephant is 

: found only in a few remote corners, 
such as at the bottom of an extinct 
undauntedly. The wart-hog’s tusks ripped the tires, and its crater 4,000 feet above sea level, he is not in much danger from 
hard head battered the radiator. ‘‘Backward reeled the Tin exposure. The other animals, however, are nocturnal in their 
habits, from the lion and the leopard to the huge hippo that lives 
ea : ; all day under water and grazes on the river banks at night. 
memorable encounter. Forward she lunged again, thwacking A jmost the only animals to be seen during the day, if you succeed 
the animal in broad beam. The latter charged anew, again she in locating them on the seemingly endless plains, that stretch 


? 


Lizzie, trembling in every member,”’ writes the historian of the 
ov ? 


retreated and again she lunged like a 
gasoline billygoat. Finally the wart- 
hog gave up the struggle and went 
and sat down afar off, watching* the 
new enemy ‘it could not conquer. 
The beast’s attitude of dejection was 
sufficient so cause laughter.’”’ A few 
days later a Ford attacked and dis- 
abled a b <tting rhinoceros, but the 
really epic event, we are told, came 
when ‘“‘a flivver committed suicide and 
saved its master.” Mr. H. A. Snow, 
who was conducting this novelinvasion 
of the jungle, was driving alone through 
a desolate stretch in an open auto- 
m ‘bile, when a lioness leaped up and 
at him out of the bush. Thanks to 
the speed of the ear, the unwelcome 
passenger landed in the back seat 
and became tangled with the cushions. 
The driver, trying to steer with one 
hand and cocking his pistol with the 
other, saw out of the tail of his eye 
that the lioness had freed herself. 
And just then, ‘‘Crash! Clatter of tin 
and crackling of splinters! The faithful 
flivver precipitated itself against a 
tree, throwing out the junglecat. The THE FATAL FLIVVER AND ITS PREY. 

hunter finished the stunned animal with It chased the leopard up a tree, and waited while he was getting shot. On another occasion 


an enraged lioness jumped into the tonneau, wher eupon Lizzie ran full tilt into a tree, so shaking up 


abullet. His car was a hopeless, twisted the beast that it was shot before it recovered its presence of mind. 


serap-pile, but Snow was safe.”’ 


_ and increase the bulk 


Like dynamite, 
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cathartics destroy 


EDICAL science is emphatic on 
this point. ‘‘Probably one of the 
most frequent causes of constipation”’ as 
one well-known physician declares, ‘“‘is 
the indiscriminate use of cathartics.”’ 
Here is the reason: although cathartics 
givetemporary relief, they do it by nervous 
irritation, and require larger and larger 
doses in order to blast their way through. 
Little by little the muscles of the intestines 
(which should expel by their own action 
the ‘‘waste”’ that is clogging your system) 
grow weak with lack of exercise, and final- 
ly unable to act at all. 
The only real remedy for constipation 
lies in building up these muscles—in gently 
encouraging them to act for themselves. 


Restoring thousands of sufferers 
to perfect normal health 


That is why so many physicians and hos- 
pitals are prescribing 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
today. Every cake of 
Fleischmann’s fresh 
yeast consists. of 
millions of tiny living 
plants which soften 


of the waste matter. 
This greater bulk 
gently encourages 


What this does for the muscles of your arm, 


the intestinal muscles to act, and at the 
same time strengthens them by offering 
just the resistance they need. 

Every such action gives these intes- 
tinal muscles normal, natural exer- 
cise (something that violent cathartics 
can never do) and so gradually trains 
them back to a strong, healthy, active 
state. 

Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women are finding in Fleischmann’s Yeast 
the key to freedom from all the evils of 
constipation. They are learning that a 
body freed from poisons means such health 
and vigor as they have never known. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast, like any other 
food, must-be eaten regularly to secure 
results. 

Eat at least two or three cakes a day 
—plain, or dissolved in water, milk or 
fruit juices—preferably half an hour 
before a meal or the 
last thing at night. 
If you eat it plain, 
follow with a glass of 
water. Get’ several 
cakes at a time—they 
will keep several days 
in a cool, dry place. 
Be sure you get 
Fleischmann’sYeast! 
All grocers have it. 


leischmann’s Yeast does for the muscles 
of your intestines— giving them natural, 


healthy exercise. 


—— 
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business man. 


s “A vigor and strength unknown for years” 


» ‘I have been subject to constipation for 
¥ the past fifteen years’’ writes a Western 
*“After having tried many 
remedies with no results, I began taking 
_Fleischmann’s Yeast three times a day. 
Within a few months I have been relieved of 
this trouble and now feel a vigor and strength 
unknown to me for years.” 
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The physician found the glands 
of her mouth had dried up— 


A remarkable case showing the influence six tiny glands 
have in protecting the unreplaceable enamel of the teeth 


N interesting case has been 
reported by a leading physi- 
cian. 


A woman entered the hospital 


complaining of dryness in the throat | 


and. of difficulty in~ swallowing. 
Her teeth which had always been 
sound had suddenly begun to decay 


ccs 


in a frightful manner.” 


A thorough examination by the 
physician showed that the six small 
salwary glands in her mouth had 
ceased to pour out their constant 
stream of healing, germ-free fluids. 


We have here, the physician says, 
the explanation for the rapid prog- 
ress of tooth decay in this patient. 
The acids produced by fermentation 
of small food particles (which are 
present even after a thorough brush- 
ing of the teeth) were not diluted by 
the saliva. They acted with full 
strength on the enamel of her teeth, 
rapidly eating it away. 


Today every man and woman faces 
this same problem 


To provide protection against these 
deadly acids which are constantly 
forming in every mouth, nature in- 
tended the six tiny salivary glands 
automatically to flush the teeth and 
gums every moment in the day and 
night. 

Although these glands are small— 
they can win their fight against the 
acids if they can be made to function 
normally. In a healthy mouth they 
secrete more than a quart of alkaline 
fluid per day. ‘This fluid neutralizes 
the acids and washes them away. 


Why in so many apparently healthy 
mouths secretions are often 
insufficient 


The way we live today makes it 
‘difficult for our glands to work at 
their normal rate. Nature expected 
us to stimulate and exercise them by 
chewing hard, tough food. 

A new instrument for the study of 
the glands of the mouth shows that 
they are 20 times more active when 
we chew than when the jaws are at 
rest.6 Nis is why ‘only 2 out of 
every 100 savages had bad teeth— 


Send this coupon with 10c for 


a a a a NT 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. B-7, 
635 Greenwich Street, New York 


Enclosed is ten cents (roc) for material for 
tube of Pebeco and booklet ‘‘How the Glands P 
Name 


Examination showed that the acids were 
acting with full strength on the enamel of her 
teeth, rapidly eating it away 


the rough, raw food they ate kept 
the glands well exercised, healthy 
and active. The soft foods we mod- 
erns eat today, often hurriedly swal- 
lowed, do not keep -our glands‘ exer- 
cised and active. 


Pebeco keeps the glands of your 
mouth at work 


Pebeco is a dentifrice prepared 
especially to assist the natural proc- 
esses causing these glands to work. 
It does for us what the chewing of 
hard food did for our primitive an- 
cestors. Pebeco is neither acid nor 
alkaline. By its mere presence in 
the mouth it causes the glands to 
flow for a long period of time. It 
never exhausts them as do strong 
acids—it never checks their action as 
do soapy alkaline substances. 


For washing the teeth and keeping 
the outside surfaces polished no 
better dentifrice than Pebeco can be 
made. It works quickly and efficient- 
ly without wearing away the enamel 
or injuring the edges of the gums. 


After a thorough cleansing with 
Pebeco—your mouth feels as refreshed 
as does your body after a bath—a 
feeling that lasts until your next meal. 


Take home a tube tonight and note 
its invigorating and refreshing taste. 
It will keep the glands of your mouth 
active and your teeth sound and 
beautiful. soc. at all druggists. Man- 
ufactured only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


material for testing your Glands 


testing the glands, a junior size 
rotect the Teeth.”’ 
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for thousands of miles, are those that live 
in large herds for protection, like the 
Blesbok or Blaze Buck, the quaint giraffe, 
now almost extinct, and the countless 
varieties of gazelles. 

“We soon found out, however, that by 
driving our flivver around for days and 
days after a herd of animals we could tire 
them out and so get close enough to make 
pictures of them. Endurance is not a 
strong point with wild beasts. They say 
that even an elephant can not keep up 
‘any kind of speed after the first few 
hundred yards. But it took us three 
months to get the giraffes, notwithstanding. 
Sticking their heads like periscopes above 
the tree-tops, they would see us coming 
and gallop away before we could get within 
camera range of them. It was only when 
they began to fear us bess, and also when 
their legs began to give out, that we were 
able to photograph them. 

“Most of the animals not photographed © 
in herds were caught at water-holes, which 
are sought for miles by the thirsty beasts 
of the jungle. Nearly all of these animals 
come out to drink at night, however, and 
our problem was to force them out in the 
daytime. It was by standing guard over 
a water-hole night after night and. keeping 
them away from it that we finally made 
them so thirsty that they ventured out 
when the sun was shining. This, however, 
meant that we had to hide in a blind, mo- 
tionless, for hours, enduring the intense 
heat and the attacks of countless insects, 
waiting for a chance to take our pictures.” 


This modest recital gives little hint of 
the dangers of such photography, but, 
says a writer in the New York Journal: 


If one is imprest by the bravery of H. A. 
Snow, whose marksmanship on more than 
one occasion saved members of his party 
from death, what must be said for Sidney 
Snow, the photographer who stuck to his 
camera, grinding away with lions, leop- 
ards and other preying animals skulking 
near enough for close-ups of the clearest 
definition? : 

In the midst of the most exciting ad- 
ventures one suddenly realizes that during 
all the hazard the cameraman was there, 
eranking, cranking, cranking, without the 
comfort of a rifle butt pressing against his 
shoulder. Once, when an infuriated rhi- 
noceros charged straight for him, Snow 
remained with his apparatus until a mo-. 
ment before the ponderous beast smashed’ 
it to bits. Perfeet pictures of one hunter, 
firing three shots at the rhino without 
effect and then the discharge of another, 
man’s weapon bringing down the monster; 
are given. 

This particular thrill, keen as it is, is 
overshadowed by a battle with elephants. 

The party comes upon the erater of an 
extinct voleano, three miles in diameter. 

In the cup-shaped depression, overrun 
with vegetation, hundreds of elephants’ 
roam, probably never before disturbed by 
man. 

One of the elephants, evidently the 
leader, towers above the bushes like a 
prehistoric mastodon. Enraged by the in- 
trusion, the elephants assemble in large 
groups, surrounding the hunters. One! 
almost hears the thunder of their feet 
and their wild trumpeting as they lumber 
toward their quarry. From all sides they 
come, surrounding the little party. A shot 


ae 


i. 


- from a high-powered rifle sends the giant 
_ chief tumbling to the ground. The rest 


of the herd, in alarm, break and flee for 
the bushes. 

The photographer, after the flight of the 
elephants obligingly took views of the 
wreckage caused by the animals in their 
onrush. Trees and bushes were uprooted 
for hundreds of yards as tho by the force 
of a typhoon. 


Tt will occur to the thoughtful reader 
that there are no* gasoline stations or 


handy garages where one may find oil or 


a spare tire in the jungle. Mr. Snow had 
brought with him five automobiles and 
a caravan motor truck, the latter being 
his movie laboratory. He was determined 
to strike through Hast Africa up to the 
equator, and, relates The Times 


Arriving at Mombasa, Snow found that 
there were petrol stations on the main 
highway, and beyond that—in the track- 
less, semi-arid wilds—there was the bare 
possibility of establishing advance depots 
by native carriers. He applied to the 
British and Portuguese Governments and 
native chieftains and obtained their coop- 
eration. And so, while the main party 
lingered near the coast and found plenty 
to do in filming tribal life and small fauna, 
an all-black expedition headed by a white 
commandant went ahead almost a thou- 
sand miles into the interior—first by rail, 
then auto, then afoot—carrying American 
gasoline cans on their pates, Hast Africa 
fashion, and planting the caches at desert 
points mapped out by previous pioneers. 
Out there a tribe is hired as you would 
engage an office force here. Snow had an 
offer of 5,000 men from one obliging chief- 
tain. The lean blacks travel a good many 
miles a day, subsist on Kaffir corn and 
biltong, and are immune to most of the 
pests. 

Now, then, for the auto drive to the 
equator. As a matter of fact, it was hard, 
gruelling work both for the naturalist 
sportsmen and their Detroit vehicles, 
which seemed to have as many lives as a 
eat. The flivvers drove through jungles, 
rambled over unmarked plains, sealed the 
heights of chance mountains, to say naught 
of fording streams and plowing through 
swamps. Away from beaten routes and 
deserts, most of the traveling was done via 
old elephant trails, paths six or seven feet 
wide, sometimes full of boulders. 

“Tt was no joke,” said Snow, ‘‘negotiat- 
ing these boulders with three or four autos- 
loaded down with all the photographic 
and hunting requisites, as well as several 
thousand pounds of pelts, skeletons and 
other museum collections. It was even 
worse when it came to rivers, the engine 
being under water while the car was 
dragged across by natives, and almost as 
bad when it came to crossing sandy river- 
beds on which ‘palm avenues’ had to be 
improvised.” 

This, under daytime temperatures of 
110 to 125 degrees beneath the auto 
canopy, and of regular egg-boiling tempera- 
tures in the open. By day, plagues of 
insects that the wire netting around the 
auto sides failed to keep out; by night, 
assaults of African ants and hungry, loud- 
voiced jackals, hyenas, cheetahs and other 
four-footed marauders seeking their bits 
of camp dinner; only biltong or dried meat 
to eat whenever game failed the rifle— 
these were only a few of the minor trials. 


Snow’s friend and assistant, Harry 
Klopper, was killed by another lion which 
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Your Home and ATLAS 


UR nation contains over twenty million. 
dwellings. Today more are being built than 

ever before and into each home goes Portland 
Cement as an integral part, adding protection from 
fire, disease and the destroying influence of time. 
Yet the cost of cement used in the average dwelling 
is but 2% of its total cost. 
Only enormous production could supply sucha de- 
mand. Only a low price could make it generally 
available. 
Thirty years ago Atlas shipments averaged a car- 
load daily. Today’s demands are frequently met 
with daily shipments of 300 carloads, about 
11,000 tons. And Portland Cement has become 
the cheapest of all manufactured products. 
It goes through an intricate process of manufac- 
ture, 85 operations in all, fusing at 2800 degrees to 
grinding so fine it will pass through a silk handker- 
chief. Yet the Unit+d States Geological Survey 
stated one could not scrape the free sand from our 
cities’ gutters at much less per barrel than the cost 
of cement. 
And in spite of this cheapness, Atlas is a highly 
scientific product, maintained at a uniformity of ex- 
cellence that has justified its being called “the 
Standard by which all other makes are measured.” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company will 

be glad to answer any question regarding 

the cement industry or the use of Atlas. Its 

Technical and Service Departments, as well 

as its large assortment of informative litera- 
ture, are at the public’s disposal. 


The ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Des Moines 
Dayton Omaha Buffalo Kansas City 
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The new 
“CONTROLLED HEAT” 


The Old Way 


‘Shewomans side 
of the heating question 


Fe years, heating systems 
have been designed with no 
thought of the woman’s prob- 
lems; yet nine-tenths of the day 
it is the woman who must live 
with the heat. 


- In most systems, radiators 
are equipped with obstinate, 
back-straining valves that even 
aman can barely turn. No 
provisfon is made for accurately 
regulating the temperature in 
different rooms; so that the 
nursery can be kept warmer than 
the living room and the _ bed- 
rooms cooler than the living 
room—a requirement that every 
woman knows is vital. 


A heat designed for women 


Bur there is a new way of heat- 
ing which does consider the 
woman’s side of it—Hoffman 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, 


“Controlled Heat.” On each 
radiator is a “control” valve. 
The lightest touch of your finger 
‘on this valve gives the exact 
amount of heat you want where 
you want it and when you want 
it. You can have any desired 
temperature in any room. 


Economy, convenience 


Men will be just as interested 
in the remarkable economy and 
simplicity of “‘Controlled Heat” 
as women are in its comfort 
and convenience. 


In planning your new home, 
first investigate Hoffman 
“Controlled Heat.” 


If your present heating system 
is unsatisfactory, ask your Heat- 
ing Contractor how much it will 
cost to transform it into 
“Controlled Heat.” 


INC. 


Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, CRANE, trmitep, branches in principal cities 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


Mam Tuts Covuron Topay 


Tre Horrman Specrarty Co., Ine. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me the booklet, 


“Controlled Heat.” 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


FMLOFFMAN | 


CONTROLIED 
HEAT 
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pursued the young man into camp, over- 
powered and dragged him away. ‘‘For 
two days and nights,” said Snow, “we 
trailed the murderer through the jungle 
and underbrush. He was a coward and 
kept us moving. In the end we found 
him and took vengeance for poor Harry’s 


death. There is the skin!” 


NEIGHBORING WITH LIONS 
AND LEOPARDS 


MAN-EATING lion had been spread- 
A ing terror among the natives of the 
village of chief Chikweo, which lies near 
the Chikala Range, in Nyasaland. The 
lion’s periodical appearances usually re- 
sulted in the killing of a man or a woman. 
Several times he had been frightened away 
by the men’s appearing en masse after he 
had seized his victim, but he had killed 
fourteen and wounded six, so it was said, 
before his career ended. The dramatic 
events leading to the death of the animal 
are told in The Atlantic Monthly (Boston) by 
Hans Coudenhove. An old woman, who 
belonged to another tribe, had been living 
in Chikweo’s village with her young 
daughter, who had a baby. The three of 
them occupied a hut built of logs, on the 
outskirts of the village, and the writer 
relates: 


With characteristic native improvidence, 
on the night in question, in the early part 
of last December, they slept with the door 
of the hut open, and the lion crept in and 
jumped on the old woman. In a moment 
the daughter had made up her mind—to 
save the baby and sacrifice the mother. 
She slid out of the hut with the child, pulled 
the door to, dragged a heavy log of wood 
against it, and gave the alarm. 

With the rapidity with which natives 
are capable of acting in an emergency, 
the villagers collected, brought more logs 
of wood, built a strong barricade all round 
the hut while the poor old woman was still 
alive and screaming for help; and then 
they sat down in a circle and—it was be- 
fore midnight—waited for dawn. 

At dawn—the old woman by that time 
was dead—the chief Chikweo came with 
his Snyder, jumped on to the roof, gave, 
through a hole, one shot to the lion, and 
went home to sleep, having, by drawing 
first. blood, secured the government re- 
ward. After that, the lion was finished off 
by others, through the roof, partly with 
Chikweo’s Snyder, partly with spears. 

It is possible that the woman might have 
been saved, if, instead of closing the door 
upon her and her terrible guest, her 
daughter had contented herself with rush- 
ing out and calling for help; or even if the 
people had reopened the door of the hut, as 
the lion would perhaps have been frightened 
by the noise and the sight of so many peo- 
ple, and might have tried to rush out. But 
the villagers thought that such an occasion 
to get the man-eater would never return 
if they let it slip. 

Tf one considers how great is the love of 
natives for their mothers—it is their one 
pure sentiment—one can imagine how 


a 


violent must have been, in the girl’s heart, 


the conflict between the love which she 
bore her mother and that which she felt for 
her child. 

The chief, sleek and debonair, called on 
me on his way to Tomba with the lion’s 
skin, and gave me all the details. When he 
mentioned the shutting-up of the old 
woman with the lion, he supprest a smile. 
He told me that the animal—-as could be 
seen from the skin—was very old, with part 
of its teeth gone and the rest in a bad con- 
dition. That it was frightfully hungry 
became evident from the fact that it did 
not allow the vicinity of so many people 
to disturb it in its meal; and that, after it 
had finished devouring its vietim, of whom 
there remained only the head and the larger 
bones, it killed and ate all the chickens in 
the hut! 


There was a remarkable sequel to the 
tragedy. Chikweo told Mr. Coudenhove 
that, on the day following, on the very 
morning of the day when he passed the 


writer’s place with the skin, a lioness, be- . 


heved to be the man-eater’s consort, came 
into the village, killed:one man, and went 
away again. She had never been known to 
kill anybody before, and she made no re- 
appearance thereafter... When last Mr. 
Coudenhove asked about her, he was told: 
“Oh, she has left, she has gone into 
Portuguese territory!’’ ‘‘One must admit,’’ 
says the writer, ‘that this single murder of 
the lioness looks uncommonly like an act 
of vendetta.” 

On the top of the Chikala range a couple 
of leopards lived, and as they had been 
ealling frequently, both at night and some- 
times in the afternoon, they were sup- 
posed by the natives to have a family of 
young. The writer relates: 


They prey largely on the baboons, and 
no doubt on the kimas also, altho [ 
have not been able to ascertain that for 
eertain. But as to the baboons, I can 
occasionally follow by mere sound—mostly 
at night, but sometimes adso in daytime— 
the developments of the chase. The old 
males of the baboons, always en vedette, 
begin by uttering their cavernous barks, 
an imposing and even formidable sound, 
not unlike the leopard’s own, but of far 
greater volume; the young males shout 
like boys of the human species, and the 
females scream in a higher key, the whole 
herd moving along up the slope while they 
produce these noises, which generally begin 
nearly at the foot of the slope, about level 
with my boma. From time to time, during 
a lull of the baboons’ barks and screams, 
the stalking leopard utters his grunting, 
halting growl. As a rule, the alert ends in 
nothing, the various noises ceasing gradual- 
ly, as the baboons get out of reach and the 
leopard gives up the hunt. But when, in- 
stead of fizzling out, the adventure ends in 
piercing yells and screams, and the barks of 
the old baboons become howls of rage, I 
know that the great cat has been successful 
in securing a good meal for the family. If 
I want additional proof, I get it on the 
following morning, when my two ravens, 
which live in the forest not far from the 
leopard’s lair, make no appearance at early 
breakfast as they invariably do otherwise, 
but stay away till noon, and then show little 
appetite. 

The old saying, that it is an ill-wind 
which blows no one any good, applies also 
to this predilegtion of leopards for baboons’ 
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Every Roper Gas Range is 
inspected by a woman be- 


fore it is certified by the Roper 
quality mark—the Roper purple line 


RO P EUR GAS ALON ‘Goes S' FO R OnE ER FW. BIA GE ENS 


marked effect in increasing efficiency, Roper 
a has devoted 37 years to dignifying and light- 
. ening the work of the kitchen. ‘Today the ex- 
clusive conveniences and rare visible charm of 
Roper Gas Ranges are demonstrating the value 
of making the kitchen a place of pleasant con- 
tentment. Roper Gas Ranges from $35 to 
$300 are the most profitable investments in 
household economy. Send 35 cents in stamps 
or coin for the Roper Recifile, the latest type 
of indexed and tested recipes. 


Ppreciating r« beauty as well as convenience have a 


ae = 


THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL 
assures uniform baking success GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Lllinots 
Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


GAS RANGES 


(formerly ECLIPSE) 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE GMa AND THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 
Copyright, 1928, by Geo. D, Roper Corporation 
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Food—good Food! 


Your strength and 
vitality depend on it 


O one ever did real justice to himself or his 

work, if undernourished. You may get plenty 
of food, and still be underfed, if your food doesn’t 
contain the elements for proper nutrition. 


If you eat ‘‘de-mineralized’”’ food—food robbed: 


of mineral elements—you are bound to lack the 
energy and endurance you should have. This is 
one of the reasons why Grape-Nuts should play 
an important part in your regular diet. 


Grape-Nuts is a highly nutritious food made 
from wheat and malted barley. It contains the vital 
mineral elements that are needed to build up 
strength and vitality. 


Grape-Nuts is réady to serve—no cooking nec- 
essary. A package contains many servings, costing 
about one cent each. Your grocer sells Grape- 
Nuts, and it is on the menus of hotels, restaurants 
and lunchrooms. 


Where you don’t find Grape-Nuts you won’t 
find people. 


Grape:Nuts FOR HEALTH 


“There's a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Ine. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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meat quite apart from the benefit which they 
themselves and their clients may derive 
from it. Where many baboons live in a~ 
locality inhabited by leopards, the latter 
annoy the human inhabitants in the neigh- 
borhood very little, if at all. They do not 
go out of their way to capture goats in the 
villages—always a risky thing to do; and 
even dogs, which are so often killed by 
leopards, appear to be allowed to move 
about in comparative safety. This is 
perfectly accepted by the natives, who 


will not even prevent their small boys from 


climbing the mountain, into the leopards’ 
reserve. 

Wild pigs stand to lions in the same 
relation as that of apes to leopards. Where 
lions live in the vicinity of wild pigs, the 
natives will treat them, as they do the 
leopards, as negligible quantities or— 
where the pigs are destructive to crops— 
even as desirable guests. Regularly, in 
February, when the maize is ripening, a 
couple of lions cross the Chikala range 
coming from the north, to make war on the 
wild boars which, at the same time, leave 
their forest haunts, to bring devastation 
into the fields. Why the lions should pre- 
fer, for these exeursions, rainy weather to 
dry, is difficult to explain; but it is a fact 
that, so far, the only nights in which they 
called out their warning were nights of 
pouring rain. 


Of these lions the natives seem to have 
as little fear as they have of the leopards 
of the range, and the knowledge that they 
are about does not prevent men from climb- 
ing up the mountain for bamboo or for 
wood. Some years ago when the coffee and 
rubber plantations of the Usambara were 
still young, and much damage was done to 
them by the herds of wild pigs that live 
there, the appearance of a lion on an estate 
was considered a favorable event by some 
of the German planters, who in consequence 
strictly protected him. The writer tells a 
story that appeared in one of Emin Pasha’s 
letters about a lion that fell into a pit that 
the natives had dug. As soon as this was 
known, a native from the neighborhood, 
who owned many eattle, came running and 
implored Emin to let the lion go, for, con- 
tinues Mr. Coudenhove: 


He said that, in exchange for a weekly 
tribute of a bullock, the lion kept away all 
other beasts of prey, and himself, except his 
regular weekly allowance, never touched a 
head of cattle belonging to his ally. The 
man’s request was granted, a plank let 
down into the pit, and the lion’ climbed 
slowly out and went his way. 

I was assured in the Pare mountains of 
what is now Tanganyika province, that a 
native there had formed a similar alliance 
with a leopard which, against the regular 
supply of a goat, protected from all ene- 
mies the owner’s herds, and even slept in 
the loft of his hut! I have failed to sub- 
stantiate the truth of this story, but there 
is nothing intrinsically impossible in it. 

Before the war, the German medical 
officer in charge of the sleeping-sickness 
commission on the west frontier of the 
colony, had a full-grown she-leopard, which _ 
was as tame as a dog. One of his colleagues — 
told me that, whenever one of them 


returned home after an absence, the huge 
cat would stand up on its. hind legs and rub 
its head against the face of its friend, in 
manner of welcome. A drawback was the 
circumstance that, at certain times, all the 
male leopards of the neighborhood ap- 
peared to have given themselves a rendez- 
vous in the vicinity of the camp. The idyll, 
unfortunately, came to a tragic end, as 
those idylls always do, a statement for 
’ which one must leave the priority to 
Aischylus. The doctor’s leopard seized a 
dog belonging to a native; the native at- 
tempted to interfere, and the leopard killed 
him instead. So sentence of death was 
passed and carried out on the affectionate 
creature. A characteristic sequel, so my 
informer told me, was the appearance in 
the camp on the following day of the vic- 
tim’s father, who simply said: ‘I want my 
bakhshisk.’ 


DO THE SQUIRRELS HATE THE BIRDS? 


SQUIRREL played in kittenish fash- ° 


ion with the knotted end of a rope 
that hung from a tree to the ground, not 
far from the bird-path where the birds 
were drinking and bathing. In a few mo- 
ments he dropt the rope and zigzagged 
with many prankish poses over to the 
bird-bath. The birds hopped to the 
ground or took a winged jump to the 
near-by fence as he appeared, but without 
any sign of fear. Not an alarm-note was 
uttered. Is this frisking little fellow really 
the bird-enemy some think him to be, asks 
Craig S. Thoms in Bird Lore (New York), 
and answers his own question thus: 


I tried to recall, one by one, the depreda- 
tions of squirrels that I positively knew 
about during the twenty years that I had 
been a lover of birds, and their fewness 
surprized me. <A few times I had seen 
_ robins driving a squirrel out of the tree 
which held their nest, which seemed to be 
evidence against the intruder. Only last 
summer, before my very eyes, a red squirrel 
stole down the opposite side of a tree and 
pounced upon a mourning dove as she sat 
upon her nest. She fluttered vigorously 
and got away, but the rascal ate her eggs. 
A friend of mine was sitting under a tree 
in his yard when some very young, feath- 
erless birds fell to the ground at his side. 
Upon investigation a red squirrel was found 
in the tree-top throwing young orioles out 
‘of their nest. 

But these instances exhaust my list in 
an experience of twenty years in a town 
where red squirrels, which are thought to 
be the most mischievous of all squirrels, 
and birds have been associated in about 
ideal proportions. t 

Doubtless the word ‘‘roguish”’ best 
characterizes the squirrel. In the in- 
stances given, the squirrel did not eat the 
young orioles. He is not much given to 
flesh-eating; throwing them out of their 
nest was doubtless only a playful prank. 
The squirrel did not want the mourning 
dove that he caught. He does not eat 
doves, altho eating the eggs can not be 
excused. And when the robins drove the 
squirrel out of their tree, he allowed him- 
self to be driven without protest. He 
seemed just to have happéned into the 
tree without evil intent. 

Since this is all the evidence against the 
squirrel that I can recall out of twenty 
years of rather close observation of bird- 
life, I can not class the squirrel as a bird- 
enemy, and could not do so if my 
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You Can Be The One in Five 
That Does Not Pay 


Watch your teeth— 
and care for them 


Do you know that four persons out of every five past 
forty, according to irrefutable dental statistics, and 
many thousands younger, are afflicted with Pyorrhea? 


Has Nature warned you, with tender, bleeding gums, 
of Pyorrhea’s presence or coming ? 


Can you afford to take chances, to wait, when your 


teeth and health are menaced and the odds are so — 
overwhelmingly against you? = 2A 
Go to your dentist for advice. Have him inspect your DSi | 
gums and teeth regularly. Undoubtedly, he will tell goose! 
you to brush your teeth, twice daily, with Forhan’s Pane ef 7 
For the Gums. Lo 
Pyorrhea is the foeman of teeth and health alike. pS er, 
When it starts, the gums recede, the teeth loosen or =, & ne 
must be extracted. a jf 
Forhan’s For the Gums, in turn, is Pyorrhea’s foeman. == / 
When used in time and used consistently, it will prevent 


Pyorrhea or check its progress, and in addition, keep 
the teeth white, the gums firm and the mouth healthy. 


It is the formula of R.J, Forhan, D. D. S. It is used and 
recommended by the foremost dentists. Buy a tube today. 
It is pleasant to the taste. At all druggists, 35c and 60c, 


Forhan’s 
FOR THE GUMS 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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In that home 
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The Du Barry Knob 


This graceful knob, which 
matches the lever handle, may 
be used on one side of a French 
door, or on both sides of pas- 
sage doors throughout the home. 
There are also fittings for ex- 
terior doors and for windows 
in the DuBarry design. 


of yours— 
hardware must 
be harmonious and secure! 


UT Sargent Hardware is more than so much brass or 

bronze applied to windows and doors! It is a finely 
decorative thing, capable of making a beautiful interior 
more beautiful, of carrying out the architectural scheme of 
the home. 


Consider, for instance, the graceful Sargent lever handle 
illustrated in the DuBarry, a Louis XVI design. This 


handle is admirably used on the popular double French 


doors or on French windows. It connects with the Sargent 
“easy spring” lock set for interior doors—a triumph of the 
locksmith’s skill. 


All of your home—outside and inside, upstairs and down 
—will be made more secure and better looking by the proper 
Sargent Hardware. Send for the Sargent Book of Designs 
and select Sargent Hardware with your architect. . 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


40 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT DAY and NIGHT LATCHES 


Provide the needed security on entrance doors of 
dwellings, apartment houses, stores and offices, 
where present locks are not adequate. The handy 
push-button stop, to dead-lock the latch bolt or 
hold it back as desired, is an exclusive feature. 


BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 


Continued 


evidence were multiplied tenfold, for birds 
have a way of recouping their losses. 

I have known a robin, for example, 
when molested by English sparrows, to 
build three nests in about as many weeks. 
The last one succeeded, and she reared as 
many young robins as tho success had 


attended her first nest. Mourning doves 
rear several broods, some as late as Sep- 
tember. It is the habit of most birds, 
when one nest is destroyed, straight- 
way to build another. It would therefore 
seem to be true that the few depredations 
perpetrated by squirrels, and done doubt- 
less more through sheer prankishness 
than from eyil intent, do not lessen in 
any appreciable degree the number of 
birds. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
wild creatures, while usually liking com- 
pany, also like room. Squirrels may be- 
come so numerous in a town as to drive 
many birds away, just as English sparrows 
or grackles may become so numerous as 
tocrowd other birds out; buta ‘‘sprinkling” 
of squirrels in a well-shaded town does not 
decrease either the number or kinds of 
birds. 


A RESTAURANT FOR WILD DEER 


6647 SAW adeer near the house,” explained 
the solitary human inhabitant of 
Hardy Island. ‘‘I went back to the garden 
on the place and pulled up some corn- 
stalks and came and laid them down. By 
and by the deer came and ate-them. In 
about a week it brought another. I 
always gave them something. By autumn 
they had increased to seven, and they let 
me come much closer than at first. The 
next year there were thirty which had 
established friendly relations. They 
gradually kept increasing till to-day 
hundreds of wild deer come and stay for . 
various lengths of time, while between 
fifty and a hundred have declared them- 
selves bona fide residents, and they 
certainly run the island to suit themselves.’’ 
This home of tame-wild deer is a little 
rocky island some two thousand acres in 
extent, lying in the ‘Inland Passage”’ off 
the coast of British Columbia. It is 
privately owned, and Mr. T. B. Brazil is its 
keeper. In the shooting season the deer 
leave the mainland and a larger island 
near by, and come to this refuge where they 
remain to mate and where the does come 
to give birth to their fawns. Says a writer 
in the Boston Transcript: 


It must be fully borne in mind that this 
is no deer farm—the deer are absolutely 
wild, born and reared to maturity in fear 
of man, and with the whole of British 
Columbia to roam in. They come and go 
as they please, save those which have 
formed themselves into a ‘‘home-town”’ 
group, about fifty of which remain on the 
island all the year round. In the early 
summer the woods around Mr. Brazil's 
home are alive with fawns. They come 
and play in his front yard, as do also the 
full-grown deer, following him about. like 
dogs, tho from all other men they would fly. 

All this, of course, has taken time and 


careful advances. To the keeper’s great 
grief and anger several times game-hog 
hunters have made raids on the sanctuary 
and shot some of the animals. But Mr. 
Brazil is ever on the alert, spending long 
hours in patrolling the island shores to 
keep his protection pact with the deer. As 
his guest list began to grow after the first 
year, Mr. Brazil had to put up extra ac- 
commodations, so he built one dining-room 
table in the woods near his home. But this 
was quickly insufficient to meet the de- 
mand, so he built another and then 
another, till the place became a restaurant 
in proportion—the only wild-deer restau- 
rant in the world. Upon these tables 
separate bowls are placed for each visitor. 
Some days the tables are crowded. 

“The deer are like Indians,’ said Mr. 
Brazil, smiling whimsieally. ‘‘They like 
white man’s grub. 

“In the mating season the bucks get 
very bold and are liable to tackle a man. 1 
had one large buck put me up a tree on two 
occasions. I was out in the woods and 
some of the deer started to follow me home. 
This big fellow was new to the island, and 
had probably just arrived. But later he 
made friends with me.”’ 

How greatly changed this belligerent 
buck became is one of the most outstanding 
stories of this unique place. Like the others 
he had fed at the well-provided tables in 
this restaurant; but he wasn’t satisfied 
with this. After he got to know Mr. Brazil 
—but the story sounds better as Mr. Brazil 
tells it. 

“Ror one year he came to the house at 
night if everything was quiet, and would 
knock on the door with his head or horns 
for something to eat. Sometimes it was 
eleven o’clock when he came and I would 
be in bed. But I always got up and gave 
him a handful of oatmeal, which is one of 
the greatest delicacies to a deer. No one 
ever saw that deer but me. If I had a 
visitor, he kept away.” e 


From this intimacy, Mr. Brazil has be- 
come well acquainted with the habits of 
the deer, and he says: 


“They are very intelligent animals when 
you get accustomed to their ways. I have 
some which will stand on their hind legs 
and beg like a dog for food. But nobody 
wants to run away with the idea that it’s 
quick or easy to get them to trust you. 
The bucks are fierce fighters. When two 
bueks meet they challenge each other by 
blowing through their nostrils and thei, 
hair rises like a dog’s. Then they sidestep 
about each other, coming nearer all the 
time. When about ten feet apart they 
charge. Then begins a struggle, each 
striving to gore the other. Sometimes they 
lock horns and can not get separated, and 
die slowly of starvation. . I’ separated two 
this fall. I had to break part of the horn 
of one to get them apart. When they lose 
their horns they stand up and fight with 
their front feet. The feet can cut lke a 
knife. 

““T have one doe which leaves my place 
in September, taking a little band of fol- 
lowers that she has gathered around her. 
She returns in February. She has done 
this every year for four years. Yet in the 
summer months and spring I can not keep 
her out of my road. She is a regular 
nuisance hanging around, the place and 
dogging at my heels,” 

Probably this doe does not distrust her 
benefactor, but knows the danger season 
and fears the coming of other men—from 
September 15 to December 16 is shooting 
season. Mr. Brazil does not: believe she 
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.REG. TRADE MARK 


The Calculating and Adding Machine 
You Can Depend Upon 


View can depend upon the results you get from the 
Monroe. the machine that is right the frst time. 


You can depend upon decimal point accuracy in all your 
calculations. Decimal point locations in the Answer are 
pre-determined on the Monroe. 


You can depend upon the Monroe to handle all of your 
figure-work— Additions, Subtractions, Multiplications, 
Divisions, 

You can depend upon a correct analysis of your figure 
needs by a Monroe Expert. We aim to serve, not merely 
to “sell”, 


You can depend upon there being a Monroe machine 
perfectly suited to your needs—and anyone in your office 
can operate it. 


You can depend upon prompt, intelligent service — 
instructional as well as mechanical. 


Monroe Automatic—Marks a new era in Mechanical 
Calculating and Adding. A portable, electrically-operated 
machine for use either on desk or stand. To Add or Multiply, 
simply touch the Plus (+) Bar. To Subtract or Divide, 
simply touch the Minus (—) Bar. The Proven Answers 
automatically appear. 


Monroe Standard Model—Every feature of the Standard 
Monroe is conducive to speed with absolute accuracy. A 
forward turn of the crank to add or multiply; a backward 
turn to subtract or divide. 


Special Models to fit individual requirements—British 
Currency Model, Fraction Models, 
etc., on which all ordinary calculations 
may also be performed. 


It will pay you to investigate and deter- 
mine for yourself whether you can depend 
upon the Monroe to handle your entire figure 
load as thousands of concerns, large and 
small, are now doing. Attach the coupon to 
your letterhead and mail NOW, while you 
have itin mind. 


The illustration 
shows the 20-Place 
Automatic Model. 


COUPON 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Without cost or obligation (check as desired) : 


0 Send further information on: Arrange for demonstration of: 
[J Automatic Model {] Fraction Models (] British Currency Model [] Standard Model 
VERE D gen UNE Da Ch ea Se er SS Ser re ae ee PO Pa ee faa er te See ene (See, fe ee ee heey 


Individual’s Name_____- s BFL RO ae ee Oe re 2 a ee eS Se a ee oS 


Address ~..------~----------------~-----+----0222--n nn nnnnn nee nnn e een n ence nn nen nena ete eeene nee enmeesemneneeseereerere 
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Leonaid 


Save Time, Work, 
Money, ood 


The Leonard means 
less labor for house- 
wives— better meals, 
lower costs; foods kept 
fresh by chilled, dry, 
moving air within ten 
heat-repelling walls. 
One-piece food cham- 
ber, triple-coated with 
porcelain. One out of every six refriger- 
ators sold is made by Leonard. See the 
Leonard dealer. If you cannot find him 
write us and we will see that you are 
supplied. 

Send for actual sample of porcelain, and 


Cc. H. LEONARD 


catalog illustrating over 75 styles and sizes’ 
of refrigerators. Mr Leonard’s own booklet : 


on “‘Selection and Care of Refrigerators”’ 
will be mailed, too. 


There is a Leonard size and style 
to suit every purse 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
302 Clyde Avenue. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids 
the fine furniture center of the world 


| dollars. 
| told about the pecan. 
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leaves the island but that she stays well 
hidden among the numerous thickets. 

So on the coast of British Columbia, deer 
are still passing the good word along about 
the remarkable little island sanctuary 
where dining-tables are spread for the 
benefit of all deer which come, and that 
the kind-hearted man who runs it is the 
one man of all the race to be trusted. 


NUT TREES AS TAXPAYERS 
DON’T know just how long it will be 
before these trees bear,” said the 

planter of an orchard of nut trees to the 
friends who were indulging in facetious 
remarks about the length of time he would 
have to wait before the young trees began 
to produce, ‘‘but I do know that they will 
be bearing nuts a long time before the 
trees you are not planting.” In his book, 
“Trees as Good Citizens”? (American Tree 
Association, Washington), Charles Lathrop 
Pack discusses the advisability of planting 
nut trees along roadsides and thus pro- 
viding not only shade and beauty, but also 
a profitable crop. Some members of the 
nut group are among the most desirable of 
American trees, and they excel most other 
trees of hardwood timber value in rapid 
growth, length of life, and resistance to 
insects and diseases. Mr. Pack goes on: 


Perhaps the first objection offered when 
this type is suggested is the likelihood of 
raids on the nut crop by people passing 
along the highway. The simplest reply 
is, even in the event of complete loss of the 
crop, the property owner is as well off as 
he would have been with non-producing 


“species. 


His highway has had the benefit of the 
shade, the landscape -has had the added 
beauty and picturesqueness provided by 
magnificent trees, and his farm has the 
increased value that comes from these 
advantages. To carry the reply still 
farther, it may be pointed out that com- 
plete loss is neither necessary nor probable. 

More than one man has found that his 
roadside nut trees have proved themselves 
equal to the important task of caring for 
taxes and insurance on an entire farm. 

A tenant-farmer in Georgia was having 
difficulty in raising the funds for the annual 
payment of $600 in rent money and sup- 


| porting a family of considerable size at the 


same time. Prices for cotton, corn, and 
other staples were low and the demand 
light. During this period of depression, 
the tenant-farmer found financial salvation 
in the harvest from 73 pecan trees clustered 
about the residential buildings of the farm 
and extending in lines on both sides of his 
private entrance and along the public high- 
way in front of the plantation. 

These trees had just come into bearing, 
and from this crop the tenant netted nearly 
eight hundred dollars, practically a third 
more than the amount of his rent. 

$110,000,000 is invested in walnuts in 
California, and the annual crop runs be- 
tween ten and twelve million dollars. The 
yield on almonds out there is two million 
The same sort of a story can be 
The yield in 1919 
was million pounds, 


nearly thirty-two 


which sold for six million dollars. Texas 
got about half of that revenue. 

In California, the highway authorities 
are planting many miles of roadway with 
black walnut trees. Stretches of roads 
lined with magnificent trees of this species 
may be found in many places in that State. 
One of the finest of these borders the Lin- 
coln Highway fifteen miles west of Sacra- 
mento. 

In Livingston County, Michigan, there 
are numerous splendid rows of black walnut 
trees from 50 to 60 years of age which are 
among the beauty spots of the State’s 
highway system. One of Michigan’s. 
planters in the fall of 1920 procured thirty 
bushels of selected walnuts from Mt. 
Vernon, the George Washington home- 
stead in Virginia, to be planted by school 
children on school grounds and at their 
homes and along the State highways. 
Something like 2,000 were planted by him 
in a nursery for subsequent use in the city 
parks of Saginaw. 

The pessimist now gets up and says, 
‘““who gets the nuts?’ What difference 
does it make? The owner of the tree will 
surely get a few and there is just a chance 
that the pessimist will get some of them 
and then go out and plant a tree himself. 
Plan to plant that nut tree now. Here is 
a proposition the whole town should be 
interested in. Why not a walnut grove 
or a walnut roadway? 


THE TERRIBLE BLACK ANT ARMY OF 
THE AMAZON FOREST 


OMETHING gleamed white against the 
dark trunks of the wild orange trees, 
and Will and his Indian guide went over to 
investigate it. They found a grisly sight. 
Coiled in a perfect circle were the bones of 
an anaconda about fifteen feet long. Every 
vertebya and rib, and even the small bones . 
of the head and teeth, were perfect, while in 
all the great skeleton there was not a frag- 
ment of flesh or a scale of the skin. Strang- 
est of all, inclosed by the ribs of the snake 
was the crushed skeleton of a large monkey, 
which had also been thoroughly cleaned and 
polished. Apparently some foe had at- 
tacked the snake while it was lying torpid 
and helpless after its heavy meal, and had 
literally devoured it alive. The story is 
told in a book of South American adven- 


“ture, ‘The Inca Emerald’’ (Century, New 


York), by Samuel Scoville, Jr. The writer 


continues: 


The face of the Indian was very grave as 
he looked at the gleaming bones before him, 
and he stared carefully through the ad- 
joining thickets before speaking. 

‘“Puma bad man-eater,’’ he said at last; 
‘eannibal-fish worse; burs anicton most 
dangerous of all. He eat same as fire eats. 
He kill jaguar, sucurucu, bushmaster, 
alligator, Indian, white man. He afraid of 
nothing.” 

“What is the anicton?’’ inquired Will,’ 
frightened in spite of himself. 

Even as he spoke, from far beyond in the 
jungle came a strange, rustling whisper 
which seemed to creep along the ground 
and pass on and on through the woods like 
the hiss of spr eading flames. 

“Come,” said the Indian, briefly, ‘I 
show you.”’. And he led Will farther out 
into the jungle through which the menacing 
whisper seemed to hurry to meet them. 

‘Soon small flocks of plain-colored birds 
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See the Children Safely to School 


Why worry about the safety of your little ones on 
for Economical Transportation the highways or crossing city streets on the way 
to school? 


sa) 


. 
wr" 


The low price and small upkeep of a Chevrolet is 
cheap insurance against such risks. 


Then too, driving the children to and from school 

gives mother or big sister pleasing relief from 

or household duties, and shopping can be done at the 
same time. 


Chevrolet 5-passenger Sedan is the ideal all-year 


4 3 family car, combining the comforts and atmosphere 
2 alia of home with high grade body construction, me- 
4 chanical reliability, ease of handling and low pur- 
3 chase and operating costs. Every home garage should 
; + house a Chevrolet regardless of whether or not 
another car is owned. 

2 

4 Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
: Division of General Motors Corporation 

: There are now more than Prices f.0.b. Flint, Mich. 
‘ 10,000 Chevrolet dealers 2-Pass. Roadster $510 


and service stations 5-Pass. Touring . 525 
throughout the world 2-Pass. Utility Coupe 680 

. 4-Pass. Sedanette . 850 
a ' 5-Pass.Sedan . . 860 
Light Delivery. . 510 


a 
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Good rules 


for Safekeeping 
Your Teeth. 


1—‘*Wash,’’Don’t 
scour Your Teeth 
(you wouldn’t 
scour piano keys) 


ay ee ee 
\ LOATES 
2 =e 
3—Usea safe Den- 
tifrice 


4—Rub the Gums 
Gingival 
Massage 


8—See your den- 
tist twice a year 


“Washes’ and Polishes 


Doesn't Scratc! 
or Scour. 


fruth in Advertising Impliés’ Honesty ih Manufacture 


“Wash” your teeth thor- — 


oughly. Don’t scour them. 
Washing cleans safely. 
“Scouring” scratches th2 
enamel! Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream contains no 
harsh grit. It cleanses and 
polishes by washing without 
scouring. 


“Wash” your teeth after 
each meal and just before 
going to bed Particles of 
food lodge between and 
around the teeth. Remove 
them promptly before fer- 
menting for fermenting food 
causes cavities. 


Use a safe dental cream. 
Powerful drugs in a denti- 
frice are dangerous. You 
can use Colgate’s during a 
long life without in the 
slightest degree injuring the 
enamel of the teeth. 


As advised by many den- 
tists, rub both upper and 
lower gums with the tip of 
the forefinger covered with 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. It helps keep gums 
firm and healthy. 


See your dentist regularly, 
twice a year at least. Ask 
him to explain just why 
right care of teeth is so 
important. 


If your wisdom teeth could 
talk, 
Colgate’s.”” 


they'd “Use 


say 


COLGATE'S CLEANS 
TEETH THE RIGHT 
WAY AND SELLS 

AT THE RIGHT 


P5c 
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could be seen flying low, with excited 
twitterings, evidently following the course of 
some unseen objects on the ground. Then 
there came a rustling through the under- 
brush, and, in headlong flight, an army of 
little animals, reptiles, and insects dashed 
through the jungle.. Long brown wood-rats 
scuttled past, tiny jumping-mice. leaped 
through the air, guiding themselves with 
their long tails, while here and there centi- 
pedes,- small snakes, and a multitude of 
other living creatures sped through the 
brush as if fleeing before a forest fire. 


Suddenly, through a corner of the jungle, 


thrust the van of a vast army of ants. 
Through the woods they moved in lines and 
regiments and divisions, while little com- 
panies deployed here and there on each side 
of the main guard. Like a stream of black 
lava, the army flowed swiftly over the 
ground. As with human armies, this one 
was made up of different kinds of soldiers, 
all of whom had different duties to per- 
form. Most numerous of all were the eye- 
less workers, about half an inch in length, 
armed with short, but keen, cutting man- 
dibles. These acted as carriers and laborers 
and reserves, and, altho blind, were for- 
midable by reason of their numbers. Larger 
than the workers, measuring a full inch in 
length, were the soldiers, with enormous 
square heads and mandibles pointed and 
curved like pairs of ice-tongs. 


CHATTING WITH THE PORCUPINE, 
CLOWN OF THE WOODS 


66 I, PORKY,”’ shouted Joe, the Indian 

guide, “‘you spoil that tree; you go 
down.on ground.” But the fat porcupine 
sat stolidly in a crotch of the poplar tree. 
Tile reached out with his hands like a 
monkey, drew in the smaller twigs and 
branches and stript them of their tender 
bark. The Indian began to wave his big 
red hat, and the porcupine looked up at 
the hunters on the cliff above him with an 
expression of bewilderment on his stupid 
face. William Lyman Underwood, who 
tells the story in The Open Road (Boston), 
suggested that they drive him down to the 
ground so he might be photographed. ‘‘I 
don’t know,” replied the Indian, ‘‘porky- 
hog awful stupid animal; what you want 
him do, he don’t do it.”” They gathered 
some sticks and began to toss them down 
upon the animal. He flipped his muscular 
tail with quick jerks in every direction, 
but showed no inclination to leave his 
perch, until, says Mr. Underwood: 


Suddenly the heavy end of a big stick 
that had left Joe’s hand struck him fairly 
on the head and, losing his hold, he dropt 
from limb to limb and landed with a thud 
on the rocks below. 

“You have done it now, Joe!” I pro- 
tested. “I don’t want to photograph 
a dead porcupine and ‘that, one is done for, 
sure enough.” 

Joe then informed me that poreupines 
were made of rubber and couldn’t be hurt 
by a little fail like that. ‘We go down get 


| him; he all. right by time we find him,” 


he answered. 
With great caution we worked our way 


Hangs or ; 
CLAMPS 


Anywhere 


A unique and con- 


venient clamp pulls out 
from base and holds lamp 
firmly in any position 
on any object. Shade 
tilts to any angle. Sold 
in 5 beautiful finishes. 
A highly efficient lamp, 
ideal for bed, piano, 
sewing machine, table, 
shaving, ete. Made in 
the same plant ¢ 
with the GREIST and 4g, 
WALLACE Lamps. At your Brushed 
dealer’s, or order from us. Brass 
The Greist Mfg. Co., Dept. D, New Haven, Conn. ¢ 


Same! Lamp 
Standing 


Printing Cheap 


--., Cards, circulars, labels.book, paper. Press 
=? Larger E 

for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for press catalog, TY PE,cards, 


AKE the guesswork out of gardening. You can 

count on success with Vegetables and Flowers if 

you follow the directions in DREER’S 1923 
GARDEN BOOK. 

The most complete catalogue of Seeds and Plants 
published—an invaluable guide to both amateur and 
professional gardeners. A large book of 224 pages ‘with 
8 color plates and hundreds of photo-engravings of the 
latest novelties and standard varieties. Filled with 
cultural information compiled from DREER’S 85 
years’ experience and advice from famous experts. 
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Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Garden Tools and Imple- 
ments, Fertilizers, Insecticides, etc. Also Plants of all 
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WHERE DID WE COME FROM? 


Did we originate here? Or, did our primal ances- 
tors come here from another planet? Or, perhaps, 
life never originated but has always existed! 

Startling questions—these. But not more 
startling than hundreds of others discussed in non- 
technical language in that_great book, “ Biologie 
der Ethik,” of which an English translation aS 
Marie A. Lewenz, M.A., Fellow of University 


College, London, has jus 
arya es just come from the press, 


MORALS AND THE 
EVOLUTION OF MAN 


By Max Nordau 
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the world’s conclusions on evolution, are treated 
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thrill and enthrall you with its daring concepts as 
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This is Dr. Nordau’s latest book, and while it 
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- down the sidé of the ledge, using an’old 


trail made years ago by the lumbermen. 


Not far from the place where he had landed 


from his fall we found the backwoods clown 


in the pink of condition, with not a bruise 
upon him so far as we could see. 


He was 
not even lame, and he gave proof of this 
presently when he started to climb a tree. 
He didn’t get far, however, for Joe headed 


- him off with a forked stick and drove him 
‘out into the logging road where I had a 


good chance to use my camera. Our 
sluggish friend did not seem to care at all 
about having his picture taken. 

_ Joe was loath to let him go his own sweet 
way. ‘You ought to kill him,’ he said 
with some heat; ‘‘that porcupine, he no 
good. He eat my canoe, he eat my paddle, 
he eat my moccasins. All time-trouble, he 
no good.” 

But we let him go just the same. 

A short distance back from where we 
sat was an old tumbledown lumber camp, 
with its log cabins falling into decay. 
Just as Henry and the doctor had emerged 
from the woods they surprized a fat, very 
gray, old porcupine coming out of one of 
the cabin doors. The old fellow did not 
trundle away, but stood his ground and 
let the hunters come up to him. He 
seemed particularly interested in the doctor, 
and after looking at him very intently for 
a few minutes he waddled up to him, sat 
up on his haunches and with a puzzled 
look on his hairy visage, scrutinized him 
‘most minutely from head to foot. Then 
an odd thing happened. This investigation 
had seemed to satisfy whatever question 
of doubt the animal had in his mind. 
“Tor now,” the doctor related, ‘‘he walked 
right up to my feet, gave a little sniff at 
the bottom of my trousers and started to 
shin up my leg. He was going over my 
knee when I shook him off.” 

“That's right,’ Henry corroborated. 
“That poreupine thought the doctor was 
a juicy poplar tree, solid full of green leaves. 
It was too bad to fool him; the doctor orter 
have let him go up as far as his hat anyway.” 

“‘Tt’s a good story all right,” I remarked, 
“but I don’t see how you can prove it. 


If you had only—” 


My sentence was never finished, for 
I was abruptly interrupted by an exclama- 
tion of surprize from Henry. “Well, 
I swear!” he eried. ‘‘Look who’s here. 
Here comes the same gray old feller him- 


self.” 


- “Ssh,” I whispered. ‘‘It’s too dark for 
a picture now, but keep still and let’s see 
what he will do.” 

The doctor and Joe were on one side of 
the path and Henry and I on the other. 
Porky ambled slowly down the trail. He 
seemed to have some weighty question on 
his mind. He acted asif he had lost some- 
thing and didn’t know quite what was 
missing. As he came directly between us 
he slowed down and presently stopt. In 
a moment he turned his head toward the 
doctor and a gleam of intelligence seemed 
to illuminate his stupid countenance as 
our green-clad sportsman came within 
his view. 

“Don’t move now,’’ whispered Henry 
out of the corner of his mouth. 

It would have been hard to believe if 
T had not seen it with my own eyes, but 
that porcupine now proved the story to be 
true. Shuffling over to the doctor's feet, he 
stood erect on hind legs, reached up his front 
paws and started to climb the-trouser leg. 

““Tiook out,” Joe shouted, “his tail hit 
you: you'll have sore leg,’ and before 
T could interfere the Indian had jumped up 
and with a stout stick pushed old porky 
back to the ground. 
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The Piano 


A smaller piano that fits 
more delightfully than any 
other into a plan of small 
and medium sized interiors 
—with standard keyboard 
and keys—is the Strohber 
Diminutive. Its tone pos-: 
sesses all the richness and 
volume of a large piano. 


That Adds Charm 
to the Small Interior --- 


HAT rarer distinction than a 
beautiful musical instrument 
that silently adds charm and coziness 
to a room—yet responds to the players 
touch witha wealth of toneand melody. 


The singing voice finds 
an instantly flexible and 
friendly complement. The action is 
ase smooth and easy. 


FREE Diminutive Art Book 


The Strohber Diminutive Player 
plays all Standard Player rolls. 
The many other interesting new 
features of the Strohber Diminu- 
tive are told about ina beautifully 
illustrated booklet. A copy will 
be mailed to you if you will sim- 
ply mail the coupon below with 
name and address. 


And your nearest dealer will be glad 
to show you the Strohber Diminutive. 


SMITH, BARNES & STROHBER CO. 


1872 Clybourn Ave. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


FREE— Mail Coupon for This Book 
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Smith, Barnes & Strohber Company 
Dept. 263, 1872 Clybourn Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me, without obligation, your profusely illustrated 
booklet, describing the Strohber Diminutive. 
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MUSIC IN THE HOSPITAL 

O what scientific uses are we putting 

the various experiments with music as 
a therapeutic agent, some of which have 
from time to time been noted in these 
columns? In The Trained Nurse and 
Hospital Review (New York), Dr. Esther 
Gatewood makes an attempt to answer 
this question. Old and numerous as are 
stories about the effects of music and the 
use of music in practical situations of one 
sort or another, very little real historical 
material of authentic source can be found, 
according to Dr. Gatewood. We are 
interested, to-day, in the practical uses to 
which music can be put in industrial, 
economic, and social situations. Pinel 
and Esquirol, almost a century ago (1824- 
1825) first introduced music in the Salpe- 
triere Hospital. They provided musicians 
who were to play, at their direction, differ- 
ent types of music, and they reported 
encouraging results. A Dutch physician 
a few years later tried music with chronic 
cases and with convalescents, and he, like 
the earlier experimenters, found it useful. 


The Breadineoresnie M-108 
The Florsheim Shoe appeals to those with whom 
faultless dress is a constant requirement—who 
demand an unusual elegance that will endure 
through long periods of continuous service. 


The Florsheim Shoe— Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET ‘‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’? ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


She continues: 


In London thirty years ago (1891) the 
Guild of St. Cecelia was founded. This 
organization provided musicians for vari- 
ous hospitals, and the reports of their work 
assert that music ‘‘quiets the nerves and 
soothes pain.” Some years later a similar 
Guild of St. Cecelia was organized in 
New York City, but soon died from lack 
of financial support. In 1900 the Academy 
of Sciences, at Paris, reported that ‘‘respira~ 
tion and circulation are increased by lively 
tunes.”’ 

In Ameriea, as early as 1878, musie was 
used on Blackwell’s Island. The reports — 
show that the physicians in charge were 
pleased with the results, altho their state- 
ments were indefinite. They asserted 
that the right sort of music quieted the 
pulse. At Ward’s Island in 1900 music 
was introduced, and here it was reported 
that it was best suited to melancholia eases. 

The Irish physician, Dr. Drapes, states 
that ‘nothing cheers patients like music; 
removes depression, assuages grief, quiets 
excitement; rarely, if ever, does it produce 
the slightest ill-effects.’’ In 1903 Tarchanoff 
reported that music “‘exercises a genuine 
and considerable influence over the func- 
tions of the body. It is a good antidote to 
the pernicious habit of introspection and 
self-analysis.”’ 

The normal and the abnormal patient 
are not so unlike as we usually think. In 
the every-day life of the average individual 
there are times when he is more or less 
melancholic, or when, on the other hand, 
his gaiety becomes excessive, and yet we 
do not accuse him of being other than 
normal. Many forms of hysteria and 
psychiatrical conditions, as well as physical 
derangements, are but exaggerated or ex- 
treme cases of conditions whick frequently 
occur in lesser form. 

In studying the psychology of music, 
we mean nothing more than an experi- 
mental analysis of the effeet which a given 
kind of music may have on a variety of 
listeners, or upon listeners under a variety 
of conditions. There is nothing strange 
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water it is most helpful in cleansing the skin of 
babies. Excellent for bathing invalids. It is an 
antiseptic for sprains and bruises. 
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or mysterious about such effects. They 
belong to the layman as well as to the ex- 
perienced listener. The difficulty arises, 
however, both in making the conditions 
objective and in properly analyzing’ the 
results. 

Musie with marked rhythm has as its 
physiological result a feeling of move- 
ment which may be one of two sorts, 
(1) kinesthetic, in which the movement 
actually takes place in the body of the 
listener, or in which there is a desire for 
movement, but the actual movement is 
inhibited; or (2) in terms of imagery, that 
is, the movement is related to the music it- 
self. This physiological reaction reveals 
itself in simple terms as happiness, gaiety, 
or joyousness. Music with slow, well- 
defined melody, particularly if combined 
with a pleasing tone quality or timbre, 
produces a feeling of rest and a serious at- 
titude. This is more often the effect of 
stringed quartets, instrumental solos, or 
stringed orchestral numbers. 

The marked degree of constaney with 
which the results from musie are obtained 
is sufficient basis to predict that after 
adequate study music may be used to 
decided advantage. One set of musical 
selections when played by means of a pho- 
nograph to a group of fifty listeners on two 
different occasions produced the same effect 
each time. This experiment was repeated 
with another group of listeners with the 
same result. 

Another study which is even more inter- 
esting from the standpoint of its thera- 
peutic use is an analysis of the relation 
between the listener’s mood and the kind 
of musie for which he expresses a desire. 
The many different varieties of feeling or 
mood may all be classified under three 
types. We have adopted the terms, dy- 
namic, neutral, and enervating (or quiet- 
ing). Dynamic would mean that the 
music tends to arouse a feeling or a fact of 
more physical expenditure of energy, a sur- 
plus, within the body, acting upon things 
outside the body. Enervating, or quieting, 
would, then, be the opposite, a lessening of 
the feeling of energy, a lack of response. 
There is no feeling of desire to act upon 
something without. This may go so far 
as to result in a feeling of depression. 
Neutral will need no explanation. The 
testing of dynamic types of music upon 
the dementia preecox patient or of enervat- 
ing types upon the patient with manic 
tendencies may in time produce measurable 
therapeutic results. 

An analysis of the desires of people and 
the relation of these desires to the existing 
mood is worth studying. In normal life 
most people want music in keeping with 
their present mood or humor. Also in 
normal life energizing and stimulating mu- 
sic is most often desired. 

It is a different problem, however, to 
determine the kind of musie which should 
be given to the listener under given condi- 
tions. It seems evident that the existing 
mood of the listener is a minor factor. 
This does not mean that differences in the 
listener’s temperament, his experience, his 
familiarity with various kinds of music, 
ete., are not vital factors. It does mean, 
however, that the music has some dominant 
quality which awakens in the listener a 
characteristic response. The physiological 
increase or decrease of energy is directly 
dependent upon the music and is but little 
influenced, except in quantity, by the 
already existing mood of thedistener. This 
point is particularly significant here. 

The reports from the use of music at 
Ward’s Island say that ‘‘after musical 
treatments patients were less disturbed 
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‘“‘The Instrument of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow’’ 


LOSER to the hearts of the people than 

any singer of any time, Adelina Patti— 
famed nightingale of yesterday—chose the 
KIMBALL because of its “wonderfully sweet 
and sympathetic tone.” 


In recognition of its vital “heart and soul”’ 
qualities and perfect tonal response, Heniot 
Levy, poetic interpreter of the pianoforte— 


and many other eminent artists of today —pre- 
fer the KIMBALL for their own personal use. 


If one may judge the future by past and 
present performance, then, indeed, the KIM: 
BALL 1s the instrument of yesterday, today 
and tomorrow—the piano of imperishable 
fame. 
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SWITZERLAND 


It doesn’t mat- 
ter what your fav- 
orite sport or pas- 
time is, or what 
you are traveling 
for, you will find 
it at its best in— 


SWITZERLAND 
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oS of beauty, of travel, of play, 

will find in Switzerland the dream 
spots around which their imaginations 
have ever circled. Her love of peace and 
her people’s joy in life infect every visitor. 
The most majestic scenery in the world. 
A land of marvelous contrasts. 


GENEVA, with its classical lake, ever 
attractive and interesting as a resting place 
and excursion centre, combines beauty, 
wealth and intellect, and is a university 
town of world renown. 


Then ZERMATT, at the foot of the 
Materhorn, exquisite as a high alpine 
health resort, conveniently reached via 
the wonderful Loetschberg railway. 
LUCERNE, the ‘“‘Mecca” of all tourists; 
its loveliness is proverbial, its variety of 
sports and amusements most interesting. 
The starting point for excursions in Cen- 
tral Switzerland. LUGANO, in the 
Swiss-Italian lake district, a paradise of 
flowers basking in perennial sunshine, an 
unforgettable trip via the electrified St. 
Gothard line, famed for its scenic grandeur. 


THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, and 
the famous Engadine, is an alpine wonder- 
land. Its unique climate, with powerful 
solar radiation, its excellent cures and op- 
portunities for all sports have made its 
St. Moritz, Davos, Arosa, Pontresina and 
Flims most appealing as all-year-round 
resorts. TARASP-VULPERA, in the 
lower Engadine, offers a marvelous alpine 
climate, while the variety and medicinal 
values of its waters are not approached by 
any European watering place. Also 
intellectual ZURICH, the country’s me- 
tropolis; and, near by, with its wonderful 
setting of parks and woodlands, the water- 
ing place of SGHINZNACH, and its 
curative sulphur springs. 


Switzerland is unchanged. Rates to suit 
any purse from $2.00 a day up. No war, 
luxury or other taxes for tourists. 


Write for portfolio of Switzerland, No. 115— 
beautifully illustrated booklets descriptive of its 
wonderful scenery, cities, sports, life. It is free. 


Addyess Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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through the night, and the results show 
that the curative effect was at least pro- 


longed for some time.’ Any stimulus 
which in waking life gives a pleasant effect 
rarely appears other than pleasant in one’s 
dreams. Similarly any stimulus which is 
unpleasant in waking life does not produce 
pleasant dreams. It is important, there- 
fore, to make the last waking hours as 
pleasant as possible. 

The secret of much of the improvement 
which nurses are able to bring about in 
patients is very simple, and yet one which 
is difficult to accomplish. By various. 
means the patient’s mind: is kept off his 
physical condition. Just as hiccups and 
toothache may disappear if the patient’s 
mind is distracted to something else, so 
the body may improve when the patient’s 
mind is taken from his suffering and pain. 
And the substituted stimulus may actually 
prove beneficial. 

The intelligent use of music must be 
based not only upon a familiarity with the 
fact that musie does have an effect upon 
the listener, but a knowledge of the how 
and the why. The sensory effect is the 
most fundamental and the one which must 
ultimately lead to the most accurate phys- 
iological results. The imaginative, asso- 
ciational and emotional factors must, how- 
ever, be taken into account. We hatve en- 
tirely too few records of the use of music 
in various illnesses. ¢ 


ACCIDENTS TO THE TIRED 


[iz used to be thought that getting tired, 

and therefore careless, was a potent 
cause of accidents in industrial plants. But 
a report issued recently by the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board of Great Britain 
would seem to disprove this idea. Tempera- 
ture, not hitherto thought of in this con- 
nection, was found to exercise a real in- 
fluence. In observations made by Mrs. 
K. E. Osborne and Dr. H. M. Vernon, on 
accidents in relation to temperature and 
other conditions at two large shell factories 
for periods of nine to twelve months, im- 
munity from accidents was found to be 
greatest at 67° F.; at lower temperatures 


. their frequency gyadually increased till at 


52° they were 35 per cent. more numerous 
than at 67°. At a still lower temperature 
they fell off slightly, perhaps because the 
workers were too cold to work with their 
usual speed. To quote a review made for 
The British Medical Journal (London): 


At temperatures above 67° the accidents 
showed a small rise in the women, but the 
men suffered 39 per cent. more accidents 
at 77° than at 67°, their greater liability 
being due, in all probability, to the heavier 
and more trying nature of their work. Con- 
siderable doubt exists as to the causation 
of the gradual rise in accident frequency 
which commonly shows itself in the course 
of the morning and afternoon spells of 
industrial work. It is usually attributed to 
fatigue, but Mrs. Osborne and Dr. Vernon 

ring forward evidence which indicates that 
under ordinary working conditions fatigue 
plays but a very small part. It is true that 
when the women at a shell factory changed 
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~ over froma 61-hour week of work to a 3914- 


hour week their accident frequency, com- 


pared with that of the men, who continued © 


on the 61-hour week, fell off some 25 per 
cent., but since the war no women are called 
upon to work 61 hours, and indeed very 
seldom more than 48 hours. 

' The chief controlling factors in accident 
causation are speed of production and 
psychical state of the workers. This latter 
factor is suggested by the accident inci- 
dence of the night-shift workers at the 
munition factories, for they showed a 
maximum. liability to accidents when they 


_ first came on to work. They were then for 


the most part in a lively and excited state, 
but as they calmed down in the course of 
the night, accidents gradually fell to half 


~ the original number. The unimportance of 


moderate fatigue as a factor in accident 


-e@ausation is suggested by the laboratory 


experiments deseribed by Professor B. 
Muscio in the second part of the report. 


' When a test involving moderate muscular 


activity (the pendulum test) was carried 
out continuously for a period of three and 
a half hours the accuracy attained im- 
proved throughout, tho much more slowly 
in the latter half of the experiment than 
in the first half. There was no indication 
of loss of manual skill, such as might under 
industrial conditions have led to increased 
accident liability. Still, it is possible that 
if- the test were continued for a longer 
time, and were repeated by other sub- 
jects, it might not always yield the result 
described. 

- Another test (the aiming test) was tried 
at half-hour intervals during the course of 
the day; it showed a gradual increase in 
accuracy of performance during the morn- 
ing, a relapse to minimum accuracy during 
the midday break, followed by another 
increase of accuracy during the course of 
the afternoon; but as the intervals between 
the tests were occupied with mental work 
it is doubtful whether the results obtained 
can be applied to continuous manual work. 


THE COMING OF THE MOTOR LINER 


HE motor liner is already on the high 
seas. It is freely predicted that it may 
replace the steamship in the near future. 
Quietly, almost unheralded, says an edi- 


torial writer in The Nation (New York), 
there has been taking place a revolution 


on the ocean which bids fair to be almost as 
far-reaching as the introduction of steam. 
The Diesel engine has come, been seen, and 
has conquered. The Nautical Gazette 
reported not long ago that the Union 
Steamship Company of New Zealand had 
placed an order in Glasgow for the ‘con- 
struction of a 20,000-ton Diesel-motor 
passenger liner to make 18 knots an hour, 
which looks, The Nation writer thinks, as if 
the new type had finally achieved success. 
The Elder Dempster Company is already 
operating two such boats, but their latest, 
the Adda, has a tonnage of only 12,800 
with a speed of 14 knots. We read further: 


The Nautical Gazette goes so far as to as- 
sert that if this 20,000-ton New Zealand 
liner comes up to expectation we shall 
have motor liners on the Atlantic in no 
time at all. Its argument is that there is 
such great economy, both in fuel and 
labor, in a heavy-oil boat that the Diesel 
liner will be able at once to attract trade 
by much lower passenger rates, with the 
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~via the route of the 
Twentieth Century Limited 


Overnight service between Chicagoand New 
York was considered a luxury of travel when 
the Twentieth Century Limited was added 
to the fleet of famous limiteds on the New 
York Central. 


But men of affairs soon found that a train 
that saved a business day—and that insured a 
restful night’s sleep on the water level route— 
was as indispensable as the telephone and the 
telegraph. 


Today the Century is a business necessity. 


One train each way more than met the de- 
mand for reservations in the early years of the 
twenty-hour service. Now the Century leaves 
La Salle Street Station and the Grand Central 
Terminal day after day in two, three and four 
sections, A record of five sections out of Chicago 
was established on January 7. 


The Twentieth Century Limitedis the pride 
of the employees who operate it and guard it 
night after night, and it is the standard bearer of 
a service known the world over as the highest 
development of railroad transportation. 
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PER ettsde trtincctosctrngies 1 |, i de tape 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY~MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 


F you plan atrip to the Orient this 
year, let your Government know 

at once, You will be sent informa- 
tion which will aid you materially. 
You will be told in detail about the 
wonderful U.S. Government ships 
operated from San Francisco by the 
Pacific MailS.S. Company. The trip 
is made over Pacific Mail’s famous 
**Sunshine Belt” via Honolulu to Yo- 
kohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila. The ships are new 
American-built, oil-burners of 21, 
167 displacement tons, equippedwith 
every comfort and luxury. They are: 

S.S. President Lincoln 

S. S. President Cleveland 

S. S. President Taft 

S. S. President Pierce 

S. S. President Wilson 
Send the blank below today for information. 


The Land of Flowers 

In March, Japan is a fragrant mist of 
plum blossoms. In April, cherry blossoms! 
Soft pink and white clouds of them on hill 
and valley—every road a triumphal pathway 
of wind-flung exquisite blooms. Wisteria for 
May, iris in June. Japan is ever a glory of 
flowers. 

And China! There are no words for the 
fascination of China—China, the marvelous, 
the friendly, the inscrutable! 


Write Today 
Write today for the booklet which will help 
you with your plans, Learn how you can 
make this wonderful trip via Hawaii— 
Paradise of the Pacific. Learn about the 
great Government ships. Send the blank today! 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Information Division Washington,D.C. 
P.M.2412 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 
Booklet giving information regarding U. S. Government 
ships. I am considering a trip to The Orient LU, 
Europe 1, South America (J. 1 would travel 1st class 


D, 24 O, 34 0. 


If 1 go date will be about 


My Name 


Street No, or R, F. D._ 


Town __ 


For sailings and accommodations addressz 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California St. 503So.Spring St. 10 Hanover Sa. 
San Francisco, Cal, Los Angeles, Cal. New YorkCity 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 
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result that competing companies will have 
to follow suit. 


Moreover, economy is not the only ad- 
vantage. Even on the present oil-burners 
there are smoke and dirt to contend with, 
and sometimes there are uncomfortable 
odors, while the fire hazard is indubitably 
greater. But they have put an end to the 
suffering of firemen in the stoke-holes, and 
the Diesel engine-room is a still further 
advance in comfortable conditions of labor. 
We are told, further: 


Up to this time, wherever the Diesel 
engine has been tried, whether on cargo 
vessels or tankers or tugs or yachts, it has 
been a success, and no one has ever sug- 
gested taking out the engine and returning 
to an older type. All told, motor ships 
now comprise a tonnage of 1,031,067 
as -compared with 60,749,485 tons of 
steam vessels. The following table gives 
the tonnage of the leading maritime 
nations: 


Steam and Motor Ship 


Country Motor Ship Alone 
Denier kee wee 963,142 132,208 
Sweden........... 1,040,032 113,264 
INGEN Es By Bie 2,417,680 123,168 
Holland) a eee 2,292,923 44,690 
tale? sco eee 2,840,621 46,676 
Germany see ees 1,342,935 18,846 
England...!.....:22;039;479 280,244 
United States...... 15,287,677 178,015 
Rein COt nates ene ne 3,766,827 37,285 


How great an influence this new internal- 
combustion engine has abroad is illustrated 
by the development of the Danish mer- 
chant fleet, whose efficiency is far greater 
than before the war, despite a loss of 30 
per cent. through sinkings by German sub- 
marines. This increased efficiency is en- 
tirely due to the building of new vessels 
equipped with the Diesel engine. For 
instance, the East Asiatic Company now 
has a fleet of twenty-two ships, all of 
which have been built since 1912 and all 
of them are equipped with the Diesel. A 
single Danish engineering company, the 
Burmeister and Wain Company, equipped 
94 ships with Diesel motors in the ten years 
between 1912 and 1922. 

Now, this rapid development of the 
Diesel ship is of very great importance to 
the United States just at the present mo- 
ment when we are trying to decide what is 
the best means of handling our large new 
merchant fleet. All the subsidies asked 
will not make it possible to run our steam 
fleet, even when trade revives, if those 
ships are compelled to compete with new 
vessels of the heavy-oil-burning type. 
Hence, there is the demand that rigid 
economies be made in Washington, for 
instance, by combining the Shipping Board 
and the Fleet Corporation, and then using 
the savings to begin the work of installing 
modern engines in the great fleet of our 
government-owned ships now laid up. If 
it is necessary to spend large sums to keep 
American boats on the seas, then by all 
means let us spend it in improving our 
ships so that they will have the chance of 
competing successfully with foreign ves- 
sels when the trade of the world recovers 
from its present depression. 


4 ‘ | fe 
Go to Sweden next summer 
- and experience the pleasures 
of touring in a country that 


brings you new pictures 
and different scenes. 


A medieval glamour surrounds 
her gray castles. Her cities are 
centers of culture and learning. 
See Stockholm, ‘‘ Venice of the 
North’’—the famous G6éta Canal 
—beautiful Lake Vattern-superb 
mountain scenery—dashing cata- 
racts—picturesaue peasant life— 
the “Land of the Midnight Sun’ 
and the wandering Lapp with 
his reindeer herds. 
Tourists who make Sweden their 
objective this year will find an 
added attraction in the 
GOTHENBURG 
Ter-Centennial Exposition 
May 8—Sept. 30 
Don’t miss it! Sweden is. de- 
lightful in summer. Travelers 
experience no difficulty as Eng- 
lish is spoken everywhere. The 
Swedish Railway System, oper- 
ated at highest efficiency, offers 
the tourist every comfort. 
For_booklet on Sweden, the 
Exposition and Special 
Tours address 


Swedish Travel Bureau 
Official Representative of 
Swedish State Railways 


24 State Street, New York 


or any authorized tourist 
agency. 


Clark’s 20th Mediterranean Cruise 


June 27, by specially chartered ‘‘Baltic’’, 23,- 

884 tons; 61 days, $600 up including hotels, 

guides, drives, fees. Stop-overs in Europe. 
SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE. 


FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Most practical outfit for tourists and campers. Can be 
set up or taken down in five minutes. Guaranteed 
rain-proof. Outfit includes comfortable full sized 
bed for two people. (Extra bed furnished if desired.) 
Most pp es outfit on market. Rolls up 48 inches 


long, 8 inchesin diameter. Light in weight. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed to every customer. 


Write today for cataiog and prices 


DRI-KAMP CO., CHICAGO 
Dept. 1, 218 S. Wabash Ave. 
Agents or dealers wanted in all parts of the country. 
Every auto owner should have one. They pay for them- 
selvesin afew nights of use,saving expensive hotel bills. 


“The Blue Book 
of Social Usage’”’ 


How to acquire “good form”’ in speech and charm of 
manner, and how to adopt those refining influences that 
serve to smooth and sweeten modern social life, are 
interestingly .described in truly classic style in that 
brilliant new book— 


ETIQUETTE 


In Society, in Business, in Politics, at Home, by 


EMILY POST (Mrs. Price Post) 


_ Information on personal manners and social customs 
in every phase of life, practically from the cradle to the 
grave, is presented, with numerous photographic illustra- 
tions; and as Mrs. Post’s position as social arbiter is recog- 
nized in polite society, what she says can be accepted 
with unquestioned authority. Among the thousands of 
points she covers are: 


Correct way to introduce—When introductions are 
unnecessary—How strangers acquire social standing in 
a community—How a young girl is presented to society— 
Engagements—Wedding gifts—Bridegrooms and brides- 
maids—Wedding clothes—Letters of introduction and 
recommendation—Country house hospitality—Week- 
ends—What to wear in a restaurant—Luncheons, teas, 
dinner parties—Etiquette of the club, bridge table, golf 
links, ballroom—How to ask for a dance—How to invite 
a girl to supper—Deportment at the opera and theater— 
Correct forms for invitations—Phrases that are never 


' uttered in best society—Wording of letters of thanks— 


Writing paper—How to address eminent personages— 
To begin and end a letter—-Chiistenings and Funerals. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 646 pages. $4, net; $4.18, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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_ THE FORCE OF A FALLING BULLET 
c M IGHT a bullet fired vertically kill the 


marksman onitsreturn trip? Experi- 
ments made by Capt. Edward C. Cross- 
man, U. S. A., late fire-control officer of 
the government small-arms ballistic sta- 
tion, leads him to answer in the negative. 
It might give the man a headache, Captain 
Crossman opines, but it would be very 
unlikely to injure him fatally. The cap- 
tain’s firing-squad has emitted volleys that 
stayed out of sight two minutes and re- 
turned very nearly to the spot whence they 
took their flight; yet none of the bullets had 
sufficient penetration to bury itself more 
than two-thirds of its length in firm sand; 
nor could it inflict a serious wound if it 
should strike a man’s head incased in any 
fairly firm headgear. : 
_Of a volley of bullets projected 9,000 
feet into the air, and traveling for about one 


_ minute up and one down, one struck fairly 


in a galvanized pail of water on the plat- 
form near the gun and merely made a dent 
in the bottom of the pail. Another bullet 
struck the pine boards of the platform, 
making a dent about a third of an inch 
deep, but did not even stick in the indenta- 
tion. Writes the captain in The Popular 
Science Monthly (New York, February): 


In these tests we used the standard 
infantry and machine-gun cartridge of the 
American service, bullet of 150 grains, 
velocity 2,700 feet. But when we tried out 
the 175-grain boattail bullets—a remark- 
able new type with tapering tail that 
doubles the range of a rifle—some of us 
nearly came to grief. After a minute and 
seven seconds there came the bullet whirr, 
louder than that of the service bullet, and 
then the usual splashes on the surface of 
thelagoon. Then the splashes ceased, altho 
not all of the bullets had been accounted 
for. Some of the gunners had stept out 
of their shelter, and the watches had been 
stopt—when suddenly—certainly half a 
minute after the burst had landed, there 
came again the bullet whirr. Machine- 
gunners ducked for shelter—and down 
whirred eight or ten more shots. 

Whereupon we discovered an astonish- 
ing fact—that when fired from a machine- 
gun boattail bullets vary widely in their 
time of flight. In the next burst we found 
that the bullets returned in a cluster in 
about 67 or 68-seconds, while a second 
group returned fully 40 seconds later. Later 
we repeated this sort of firing on the hard 
sands of Daytona Beach, Fla., and found 
that the boattail bullets were as likely to 
return to earth sideways as to fall as most 
bullets do—base first. This led to the con- 
jecture that the time discrepancy is due to 
the way they turn and travel on their return 
flight (a sidewise flight resulting in in- 
ereased air resistance), and that the varia- 
tions may be due in part to vibrations in 
the machine-gun. 

Normally, when fired vertically, a bullet 
of any sort returns in the position in which 
it went up. If you fire normally, point 
first, it returns with the point still upward 
and the base downward. If you invert it in 
the shell and fire it with the point down and 
the flat base up, it returns point down 
and base up, but in much shorter time than 
the bullet normally fired. 

We tried out various types of guns and 
bullets in this vertical firing. The results 
showed that almost any bullet fired into the 


BELGENLAND 


(27,000 TONS) 
Capacity First Class 678 


Boat Deck 
Gymnasium. Children’s 
Play Room. Large Deck 
Space for Games. Dark 
Room forPhotographers. 


Deck “A” 
DrawingRoom.Lounge. 
SmokeRoom. Verandah 
Cafe. Glass Enclosed 


Promenade with full 


view of the sea. 


Deck “B” 
Promenade Deck State- 
rooms and suites includ- 
ing 32 private baths and 
8 sitting rooms; a num- 
ber of rooms fitted as 
combination bedroom 
and sitting room with 
private bath. 


Deck “C” 


Large Reception Room, 
with a parquet floor for 
tea dansants and after- 
dinner dancing. Main 
Dining Room. 2 Private 
Dining Rooms. 


General 


. Elevators in the First and 


Second, Class. Rooms have 
running hot and cold water. 
Swimming Pool and Turk- 
ish Bath. Ladies Hair Dres- 
ser and Manicure. Dog Ken- 
nels on Boat Deck. 
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~~ New Queen of 
the RED STAR FLEET — 
Sailing from New York. APRIL 18™ 


PALATIAL 1923 liner, combining all - 
the latest improvements that create 
travel luxury. : 


Backed by the Red Star Line’s halr cen- 
tury of experience, she represents the most 
modern standard of ocean service. 


Continental cuisine with a famous Biarritz 
chef. A la carte dining service included 
in passage money. 

The Belgenland, with the distinguished 
liner Lapland, and the St. Paul and Zeeland 
(the two latter popular-priced cabin ships, 
with every comfort), will maintain a sched- 
ule of sailings every Wednesday. 


From New York to Plymouth (quickest 
way to London) Cherbourg for France, and 


Antwerp— Gateway to the Continent — 


especially convenient for Belgium, Hol- 
land, Northern France, the Rhine Valley, 
Bavaria, Switzerland, Austria, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia and Roumania. 


Inquire for detailed information 


‘ERED STAR LINE*/ 


WHITE STAR LINE WH i5 J, @/ AMERICAN LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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For Accuracy 


FAIRBAN 


> 1000 Ibs. Cap 
} > nee fob. Factory 


For nearly a hundred years, 
Fairbanks Scales have been known 
as the world’s standard of accu- 
racy in weighing. Their features 
of precision and dependability 
have made ‘‘weighed on a Fair- 
banks” a guarantee of quantity. 


The Fairbanks Portable Platform 
Scale shown here has literally a 
thousand uses—on farms, in stores, 
factories, warehouses, offices— 
wherever men buy and sell 
merchandise. 


Protect Your Profits 


Only weight determines actual quantity 
of most materials. By weighing every- 
thing you buy and everything you sell on 
a Fairbanks you have positive protection 

- against profit losses due to inaccurate 
weighing. 


Besides the model shown here, there are 
hundreds of other Fairbanks Scales rang- 
ing from the chemist’s ‘delicate balance 
to the giant which weighs loaded rail- 
road freight cars. Each is recognized as 
standard in its field. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
900 S. Wabash Ave. Broome and Lafayette Sts. 
—and Forty Other Principal Cities in the United States 


“Tf it’s 
weighed 
on a 
FAIRBANKS, 
there’s no 
“argument” 
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air remained away 30 seconds or more. The 
little .22 long rifle, with its 1,000 or 1,100 
feet a second velocity, took 35 seconds. The 
large, slow .45 automatic pistol bullet took 
39 seconds. The 30-30 bullet took 50 
seconds, or nearly as long as the service 
sharp point. The Remington .35 auto- 
loader bullet, 200 grains at 2,000 feet a 
second, took 58 seconds. The quickest trip 
recorded was that of the 175-grain boattail, 
which was loaded inverted. It returned in 
21 seconds, as compared with 67 to 107 
seconds when fired normally. 


STARS AND CLIMATE 


HAT the stars in their courses may 

fight against us, is asserted by Prof. 
Ellsworth Huntington of Yale in his recent 
book on ‘‘Climate Changes.” He has a 
theory that the glacial epochs and the 
lesser disturbances of the earth’s climate 
are largely due to prior disturbances in the 
sun’s atmosphere, and that these in turn 
may be caused by the approach or increased 
activity of certain stars. All the stars, in- 
eluding our sun, are in radio communica- 
tion with one another, and when one flares 
up over something it arouses responsive 
excitement in all the others within range. 
Then, too, the stars are not “‘fixt,’’ as we 
used to think, but are wandering about in 
various directions, and when two stars 
come close enough together they become 
mutually inflamed by the proximity and 
may become permanently attached. Says 
Dr. Edwin E. Slosson in a review of this 
theory in Science Service’s Daily Science 


‘News Bulletin (Washington): 


The nearest star to us is the brightest 
one in the Centaur constellation, therefore 
named Alpha Centauri. It is only about 
25 trillion miles away and its light takes 
four and a third years to reach us. Alpha 
Centauri is not only big and bright and 
relatively near, but it is triple and variable. 
Its two main components are like two suns 
the size of ours, revolving around one 
another every eighty-one years. When 
they are closest they are 1,100,000,000 
miles apart and when their orbits separate 
most widely they are three times as far as 
that from each other. It is when the twin 
stars are nearest that we should expect 
them to be most active in sending out light 
waves and electrons. These reaching the 
sun might set up wild whirlings in the solar 
atmosphere, which would appear to us as 
an unusual abundance of sunspots, and 
would affect the weather on the earth. 

The dates when the two bright spheres 
of Alpha Centauri were nearest together 
and most radiant are 81.2 years apart and 
these fall on the years 1388, 1469, 1550, 
1631, 1713, 1794, 1875 and 1956. Com- 
paring these with the records of sunspots, 
which have been kept only for the last 
century and a half, we see that such evi- 
dences of solar disturbances were most 
evident in periods ending in 1794 and 
1875, and that another period of high solar 
activity started in 1914 and may be ex- 
pected to end about 1956. 

If this theory of stellar influence is true 
we may expect something to happen some- 


VOUY) sine OLIVER 
The New923Model Now Ready 


Here is the latest and 
greater all ped ht Se 
ers. Send 
complete alg. of this 
wonderful NEW 1923 
machine,andourmoney- 
saving offer, The Oliver 
Quiet Speedster is the * 
crowning achievement 
of 28 years of manufac- 
be eg Equipped with 

e NEW standard 3- 
Her keyboard. ANY 
operator can runitwith- 
out loss of time or out- 
put. 


Special Price 
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This maryelous new modei Oliver is offered to you at ae lowest price 
and easiest terms ever offered for a standard mac! It has every 
modern improvement and many new and euainal refinements. No 
expensive branch offices. Simplified model an CH manufactur= 
ing. methods make this price possible. What business man will 
hesitate to save over $50 when he can get a BE R machine at half 
the cost of other standard typewriters? Don’t doubt. Make sure. 
Write for offer and FREE TRIAL. 
WEEK’S TRIAL FREE—FREE CATALOG 

Send for this wonderful typewriter on FREE TRIAL FOR A WEEK. 
Use it. Testit. Compare it. Then after trial if delighted, you pa: 
a small amount down and the balance on easy month perma ae 


nearly a year topay. If not, return it at our expense. You tak 
risk, Write today for catalogs and FREE OFFER. — 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1032 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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$55°00 Net Cash 
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newest improve- 
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Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


mae hang up things 


our dealer to show them 
ce Au 


Everywhere 107 packet 


Moore Push-Pin Co 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


INVENTORS Wie. sure Wasp said 


TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS INVENTORS should write for 
" Free Guide Booksand RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free oa of its patentable nature. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
759 9th Washington, D. C. 


Sniffles and snuffles—on outside of 
nostrils apply 


BAUME BENGUE, 


(ANALGESIQUE ) 

Then squeeze 1% in. in boiling water 
—inhale steam. Keep a tube handy 
Thos. Leeming & Co., Amer. Agents, ING 
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where between 1950 and 1956. What it 
will be Professor Huntington does not 
venture to surmise, but he reminds us that 
in the years preceding 1388, when Alpha 
Centauri was active, Europe was a very 
uncomfortable place to live in. There were 
draughts and floods, famines and freezings. 
The Baltic was frozen so that horse-sleighs 
could cross from Germany to Sweden, and 
the Danube and the Rhine sometimes 
inundated the cities on their banks and 
sometimes nearly dried up. 

There’ are more serious grounds for 
suspecting Alpha Centauri of a malign 
influence on the earth, for that star was 
nearest to the earth 28,000 years ago, being 
then only 3.2 light years away. Now this 
is the date that geologists have set for the 
end of the last Great Ice Age, so the ap- 
proach and proximity of Alpha Centauri 
may have had something to do with that 
spell of cold weather which came near 
freezing out the human race. The world 
is even yet convalescing from the chills of 
the Glacial Epoch. Greenland, which 
once was really green with ferns and figs, 
is still covered by an ice cap. 

We need not fear another glacial age 
from the same cause, for Alpha Centauri 
is now 4.3 light years away and leaving us 
at the rate of thirteen miles a second. 
But Sirius is due in this vicinity in 65,000 
years and that might be equally bad for us. 

But Professor Huntington endeavors to 
console us by reminding us that the human 
race not only survived several such periods 
of climatic stress, but has come out of 
them in each case stronger and better 
for the struggle for existence. He is a firm 
believer in the value of stormy weather. 
He is a New Englander. 


A WOODEN-LEGGED RACE 


ANDICAPS are familiar in races, but a 

race where all the runners are handi- 

eapped, and that by the loss of at least one 

leg, is certainly unusual. To take liberties 
with Whittier: 


“The strangest race since the birth of time, 
Told in story, or sung in rhyme’’— 


would appear to be the fifteen-mile flat race 
for men with one or more artificial legs, 
organized recently by the London Star. 
The contestants at the start numbered 264, 
and 196 of them turned up at the finish. 
The result of the race, which was a sugges- 
tion of F. G. Ernst, the British expert in 
mechanical locomotion, is pronounced by a 


“ee 


writer in The Lancet (London), to be ‘‘a 
remarkable object lesson in compensated 
disability.”’ This paper gives the following 
particulars, some of which are both inter- 
esting and remarkable: 


The winner completed in just under three 
hours—-that is, an average speed of over 
five miles an hour—the second being less 
than five minutes behind. Both of these 
men were below-knee amputations, the 
stump being about ten inches long, and 
both. were wearing ‘‘Rowley’’ wooden 
limbs with ball-bearing joints and sponge- 
rubber feet. Ten of the leading group of 
walkers exceeded a speed of six miles an 
hour for some part of the course, and the 
winner covered the first mile and a half in 
14 minutes 5 seconds. There were about an 


. equal number of above-knee and below- 
- knee amputations amonz’ the walkers. and 
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/Does a man notice 


his wite’s ha 


ROBABLY few women realize 

how much their looks really 
matter to their husbands. A 
woman is apt to be deceived into 
thinking that he is no longer in- 
terested in her loveliness as he was 
during their courtship. 


But, make no mistake, there are 
two times at least when a man 
surely does notice his wife’s hair— 
if it is beautiful or if some condi- 
tion appears which will eventually 
destroy its beauty. 


If you are troubled with dandruff; 
or if your hair is too dry, brittle and 
breaks off; or if it is oily, sticky and 
lifeless; take care. ‘These condi- 
tions cause the hair to lose its at- 
tractiveness. 


It is not enough just to cleanse the 
scalp of accumulated dust and 
other impurities. It must~ be 
stimulated as well. Science — has 
never discovered anything better 
for this purpose than pine tar. 
‘Doctors recommend pine tar as a 
safe, gentle and effective tonic. 


Packer's Tar Soap contains pine 
tar of the finest quality obtainable, 
and in addition is combined with 
just the right amounts of glycerine 
and vegetable oils. The scalp 
wakes up. when this tonic and 
soothing soap is applied by the 
Packer Method. The millions of 
tiny cells and blood vessels carry 
their nourishing food to every part 
of the scalp. The scalp comes back 
to health, for a well-nourished scalp 
is always a healthy scalp. 


IF YOU PREFER a liquid shampoo, 
you will find Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap 
(Packer’s Shampoo) at most drug 
counters. This delicately perfumed 
Packer product has all the dependability 
that goes with the Packer name. Like the 
cake, it will help you to keep your hair 
stlky, soft and attractive. 


THE Packer MANUFACTURING Co., INC. 
Dept. 84B, 120 W.32nd St., New York City 


Canadian Wholesale ‘Distributors, Lymans, Ltd., Montreal 
The Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd:, Toronto 


Address all sample requests to 
The Packer Manufacturing Co. 


Shampoo with 


Peet IX S 


Send 25c for “All 
Three Samples 
or 10c for any 
One of them. 


To introduce all three 
Packer products, this 
special offer—a gen- 
erous sample of all 
three for 25c, Packer’s 
Tar Soap, ~ Packer’s 
Shampoo, Packer’s 
Charm (which quickly 
relieves chapped hands 
and lips and other rough 
conditions of the skin) 
—or send 10c for any 
one sample. At any 
time we gladly send 
free a copy of our 
Manual ‘‘How to Care 
for the Hair and Scalp,” 
giving detailed infor- 
mation prepared by an 
eminent skin specialist. 


Special Sample Offer 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


The freshness 


and charm 
of youth 


What more engaging. than 
women who, far into middle life, 
still retain the radiance, the 
freshness and the charm of their 
youth? 

- Why are such women the 
rare exception rather than the 
rule? 

Simply because of the prevalence 
of wrong eating habits! 

The greatest menace to the 
health, beauty and vigor of Ameri- 
can women lies in the food they eat. 
Too many foods are entirely devoid 
of a precious element without which 
you cannot have strength, vitality, 
firm tissues or clear, youthful skin. 

To supply this deficiency, eat 
Yeast Foam Tablets. They are the 
richest known source of an element 
you need. 

Yeast Foam Tablets are whole, 
selected, dried yeast. Easy to take; 
they keep and they don’t cause gas. 

Get them from your druggist; eat 
them regularly and see how much 
better you look and feel. 


Yeast Foam 


Tablets 


A Tonic Food 


Send for LARGE FREE SAMPLE 


LD 2-24 


Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Co. 
1750 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


naturally most of the early places were 
taken by men who still possest a natural 
knee-joint, but the forty-eighth place, with 
the excellent time of 3 hours 33 minutes, 


‘was taken by a man with an amputation 


above the knee, wearing a ‘‘Desoutter”’ 
metal limb. The difference was not, how- 
ever, very great, for taking a comparable 
group of 25 men wearing limbs of the same 
make, the average time of 15 below-knee 
amputations was 3 hours 4214 minutes, and 
of 10 above-knee amputations 4 hours 1414 
minutes. A man with double amputation 
below the knee came in eighty-eighth in the 
astonishing time of 3 hours 49 minutes; he 
was wearing two ‘‘Grossmith”’ wooden 
legs. We are informed that another double 
amputation was making even better time, 
until chafed by a strap near the finish. 
Among the last six to arrive were two men 
with disarticulation at the hip-joint, and 
a third with a stump so short as to require 
the misnamed “‘tilting-table,”’ who, in spite 
of this major disability, had covered the 
15 miles in 5 hours. A lad of 15 excited 
enthusiasm by coming in at 4 hours 29 
minutes on a wooden peg-leg. 


Discussing apparatus responsible for 
these remarkable results, The Lancet re- 
marks that even a casual glance at the 
records suggests that different makes and 
types of limb are very evenly distributed 
over the race; and that prejudice against 
wooden limbs is not justified in fact. Metal 
limbs, it says, have only been issued in any 
quantity during the last year or so. The 
elaim is made for the heavier wooden limb 
that advantage is gained from “pendulum” 
action. There was nothing in the race 
to refute this claim, we are told; but it is 
difficult from the records to ascertain ex- 
actly the proportion of wooden and metal 
limbs worn, since some of the makers sup- 
ply both. To quote further: 


In 18 cases the nature of the limb is not 
stated at all, and of the remaining 188, as 
far as we have been able to ascertain, not 
more than 30 were of metal. A few were 
wearing the new Desoutter limb, which has 
a wooden socket for the reception of the 
stump, the remainder being of the standard 
metal pattern. To walk 15 miles is an 
achievement in itself; to do so in 5 hours 
with a disarticulated hip-joint on a course 
with a long up-hill rise at the finish is an 
exhibition of endurance and pluck which 
must command respect for both the human 
and the physical element. It was generally 
admitted that the majority of the men 
suffered little or no bad effects from their 
strenuous walk. Most of those who fell out 
did:so as a result of mishap either to arti- 


ficial lez or boot; one hero who fell uncon- * 


scious by the way and was picked up by 
two official time-keepers, insisted on re- 
suming his course when he had rallied. 
It would be interesting still further to 
analyze the results into short, medium, and 
long stumps, but the material is hardly 
sufficient for this purpose. No more ean 
fairly be said in regard to the advantage 
of different types of limb, as the results of 
such a race would be affected by the proba- 
bility that only those would enter who had 
confidence in limbs which they found 
useful. 


A Dennhicevon 
the Discerning 


4 LOX —the Oxygen 

Tooth Powder—liberates 
oxygen by contact with the. 
mouthfluids. Kills germs and 
delays decay. Acid is neutral- 
ized; sensitive teeth are 
soothed; gums are hardened. 
Removes tooth film bygentle 
friction. 


Calox is at your druggist. 


FREE: Write for booklet and Calox Sample. 


McKesson & Rossins, INc. .. 
g1 Fulton St., New York City 


SALESMEN and DISTRICT MANAGERS. 
Excellent territories available for high class live- 
wire producers. Direct advertising that‘s different. 


The Davis- Hazard, Corp., Washington, D. C. 


| Half the secret of 


radio satisfaction 
is in the headset. 
Frost - Fones will § 
delight you with & 

7 their clear, natural 
tones. Made bythe 
world’s largest 

| producers of head 

, fones for radio. 


Ask yourdealer for 
Frost-Fones, 
plugs, jacks and 
other radio equip- 
ment. 


GOINTOBUSINESS ‘rence 
Establish and oper- 
ns ate a ‘““New System 


pocay ee Pea anvaue comma tye furnish every- 
ng. Money-making opportunity unlimited. men. 
Big Candy Booklet Free. Write forit today. Don't putitot! 

W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 38. EAST ORANGE, N. Je 


HEART TROUBLES 


Their Prevention and Relief 


Here {s an informing and authoritative discussion of 
this very important subject, written in an easy popular 
style and avoiding the use of obscure and confusing tech- 
nical terms. It is by the well-known authority in this field, 


Louis Faugeres Bishop, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Heart and Circulation, 
Fordham University; President of the Good 
Samaritan Dispensary and Physician to Lincoln 
Hospital, New York, etc. 

Intended primarily for sufferers from heart affections, for 
their near relatives and friends, and especially for the 
nurses in charge of such cases, it describes the various 
types of heart ailments in a most lucid manner and tells 
exactly what should be done in each case, the mode of life 
best suited to the trouble, the most beneficial diet, etc. 
This book is highly recommended to physicians, who can 
obtain much vaiuable information from it. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated by photographs and diagrams. 

$3.50 net; by mail, $3.62 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE STARVATION CURE 


HE fear of abstention from food for 

long periods is ‘‘entirely unjustifiable,”’ 
we are told by Prof. 8. Morgulius, of the 
College of Medicine of the University of 
Nebraska, writing on ‘‘Fast and Famine” 
in The Scientific Monthly (Utica, N. Y.). 
He advises both layman and physician 
to “‘lose their instinctive fear of fasting,” 
while warning both that the’ starvation 
treatment must “‘not be left to the judg- 
ment of amateur enthusiasts,’ but must 
_. be carefully studied and controlled by 
experts. In the hands of the skilful practi- 
tioner, he asserts, total abstinence from 
food may prove a wonderfully effective 
eS : s A 
weapon in restoring health. The ex- 
periences of recent years which through the 
medium of the press have reached a large 
audience will, in course of time, alleviate 
the fear of fasting. He goes on: 


The biological fact that under inanition 
it is the weakest parts of an organism which 
_are the first to undergo destcuction and are 
eliminated from the body may be safely put 
at the foundation of the therapy bv this 
means. It is doubtless true that it is 
a rational therapy in affections of the ali- 
mentary canal. Through its tendency to 
lower the body temperature, inanition 
would be especially valuable in inflamma- 
tory involvements of the gastro-intestinal 
tract, as in typhoid or diarrhea. 

Since emaciation frees the organism of 
the excesses of inert material in its tissues, 
it is often a great boon. The study of 
physiological inanition should dissipate all 
terror of a possibility of endangering ex- 
istence. Laboratory as well as clinical 
experience corroborates the rejuvenating 
effect of inanition. If not too prolonged, 
inanition is distinetly beneficial and may 
be useful in overcoming somnolence and 
lassitude as well as in improving the funda- 
-mental organic functions (circulation, res- 
piration) muscular strength, or the acuity of 
the senses. To understand this beneficial 
influence we may imagine the organism as 

_ a wayfarer starting on a long journey pro- 
vided with a load of victuals. Crouching 
under his heavy load, he trudges along 
slowly and With difficulty. His heart is 
overworked, his respiration is forced, and 
every obstacle in the road quickly wears 
him out. Gradually his supply of victuals 
is consumed and, as the burden becomes 
smaller, his step grows lghter. He ad- 
vances more quickly and overcomes ob- 
stacles more easily because his muscles are 
less fatigued. The organism’s efficiency 
improves in a similar manner when the 
excessive load of inert material in its tis- 
sues is used up. The training of athletes 
bent upon creating a high degree of 
strength and endurance is likewise con- 
eerned with a reduction of the inert fat 
deposits and a simultaneous building up of 
: the muscle mass. The salmon furnishes 
us another interesting example. At the 
: time they commence to migrate from the 
sea toward the streams their muscles are 
thoroughly encumbered with huge masses 
E of fat. Fasting all through their long 
_. journey, which lasts many weeks and 
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months, they are-in a much emaciated 
condition when they get to the upper 
reaches of the rivers wheré the currents 
: are rough and swift. Freed from the fat, 
€ however, their muscles are now agile and 
q nimble, and it is at this time that the 
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salmon display marvelous endurance and 
skill admired by all sportsmen. 


RADIOLA RC takes 
but half an hour to in- 
stall. If you don’t know 
the address of your near- 
est RCA dealer, write us 
and we will tell you. We 
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our free illustrated book- 
let that tells all about 
every Radiola. 
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with a Radiola RC 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


_ Tonight, thousands of homes 
will be “listening in” with a 
RADIOLA RC. Half way ’cross 
from coast to coast, it picks up 
joy, gaiety, and education from 
the world’s own theatre. 


There will be music, solos, lec- 
tures, political orations, organ reci- 
tals. From Newark, Kansas City, 
Schenectady, Detroit, Chicago, 
Springfield, Atlanta, Los Angeles, 
From stations near you—and 
from far. 


The nearby broadcasting sta- 
tions can always be counted upon 
—but the romance is in getting the 
far-away messages. RADIOLA RC 
is famed for its long distance per- 
formance. It is a simple compact 
receiver. You turn a knob and 
tunein. With a loud speaker, you 
can flood the whole room with 
voice and music from many parts 
of the country. 


“There's a Radiola t for everp purse" 


$25 to $350, according to type, range and 
purpose for which the receiving set is intended. 


Radigs:%Corporation 
ee 


Sales Dept., Suite 2091 


America 


District Sales Offices 
10 So. La Salle St.. 433 California St. 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


233 Broadway 
New York 
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a Berg touch of in- 
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the hat by the Berg Sta- 
Shape process. 


Rene 
At men’s shops the nation over 


F. BERG & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Factory: Orange, N. J., U. 8. A. 
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SYMPTOMS OF HIGHER PRICES 


HE various price-index numbers, as 

Commerce Reports notes, have, while 
relatively stable, been showing ‘‘an unmis- 
takable upward trend in almost all posi- 
tions,” for December and January. And, 
altho Secretary Mellon believes the up- 
ward march of prices has been halted and 
stable price conditions may be expected, 
the New York Journal of Commerce calls 
attention to announcements of a Chicago 
concern forecasting higher prices for cotton 
goods, ‘‘in line with the ‘fall’ prices for 
woolens which have already been issued by 
the chief producer in that branch of manu- 
facture,’’ Both of these, comments the 
New York newspaper, expect higher 
charges for the consumer, ‘‘and both are 
undoubtedly right.’”’ For here the judg- 
ment of a large retailer and of a large pro- 
ducer coincide. And The Journal of Com- 
merce is moved to remark editorially upon 
the prediction: 


Wholesale prices have been unusually 
and unexpectedly steady for.some two 
months past, but the advance that was 
then in progress is clearly delayed and not 
arrested. It now seems likely to take effect 
in connection with fundamental living 
costs, just at the point where it can least 
easily be endured. How far such advances, 
coupled with the evident increase that is 
occurring in fuel prices, will affect the pur- 
chasing power of the average man is still 
to be seen. That will depend in a measure 
upon the extent to which these increases 
in consumable goods are reflected into the 
field of. other costs and represent a general 
advance. 

It is doubtless true that wages of skilled 
labor are, on the whole, still in advance of 
prices, measuring both in terms of pre- 
war levels as a base. That is not true of 
other classes of wages, nor is it true of other 
incomes which have greatly shrunk, rela- 
tively speaking. The advance in woolens 
is currently ascribed to the tariff, and in 
cottons partly to advance in raw material 
and partly to tariff duties of a semi-pro- 
hibitory nature. Whatever may be the 
cause of the increases, it will be well to 
remember the shock to buying that was 
caused by excessive increases some two 
years ago. It would be easy to repeat’ ey 
experience of that period. 


Professor Irving Fisher’s new weekly 
price index is based on the wholesale prices 
of 200 separate commodities. A table 
showing the movement for recent weeks, as 
estimated by the Yale economist, and 
comparison with past price levels, is printed 
as follows in the New York Tribune: 


Purchasing 
power of 
Index dollar in 
number. cents. 

LOLS. SS oe Perea es LOO 100. 
1920, May, peak of prices....... 247 40.5 
1922, Jan., low, post-war....... 138 (PA 
1923, week ended Jan. 26....... 157 63.5 
Week ended Feb: 2....:....... 159 63.0 
Week ended Feb; 92%... 4.44... 158 63.1 


Copyright, 1923, by Irving Fisher 


WHO PAYS FOR THE ROADS? | 


HAT depends, says The Illinois Central_ : 


Magazine, on whether the traffic runs 
on rails or merely on a hard surface. The 
railroads are built and repaired by the 


owners of the vehicles that use them, while 


the construction and upkeep of the high- — 


ways are met by the general public. Ap- 
this state of things, but he says he wants 
the public to get the proper view of the 
situation, that ‘‘tax burdens and burden- 
some operating costs’? may not be ‘ 
loaded”’ on the railroads. He also suggests 
that the owners of vehicles that use the 
highways, and incidentally make necessary 
their improvement and repair, might con- 
tribute to their building and maintenance 
more than 15 pec cent. of its cost, which he 
says is the present figure. The article is 
reproduced in full in The Railway Age 
(New York), from which we quote as 
follows: 


Who shall pay for the construction and 
maintenance of hard-surfaced roads to be 


ground to powder under the wheels of © 
‘| motor vehicles, of which many of the most 


destructive compete with the railroads for 
freight and passenger traffic? The growing 
use of motor vehicles for commercial pur- 
poses and the extension of hard-road 
systems to cover the entire country make 
this an important problem. The railroads 
and their patrons have a great deal at stake 
in the solution of it. 

There were approximately 10,500,000 
motor vehicles in this country in 1921, of 
which more than 1,000,000 were trucks, 
commercial cars, taxicabs and buses, en- 
gaged in the service of transportation. To 
a large extent, it is true, the service per- 


un- 


_parently the author is not complaining of 
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formed by this motorized fleet is supple- ~ 


mental to the transportation service per- 
formed by the railroads, but in many in- 
stances the two services are competitive. 
Whether motor vehicle transportation ser- 
vice is supplemental to or competitive with 
the railroads, however, does not alter the 
problem. 

The railroads pay for the construction, 
maintenance and improvement of the road- 
ways over which their trains pass, and that’ 
cost necessarily becomes a part of the 
nation’s railway transportation bill. More 
than 1,000,000 motor vehicles used the 
public roads for commercial purposes last 
year. The amount which they paid for that 
privilege represents only a small fraction of 
the cost of constructing, maintaining and 
improving the roadways which they helped 
to destroy. Last year the users of all motor 
vehicles paid about 15 per cent. of the 
cost of road-building, and the other 85 
per cent. was paid by general taxation. 

The public at large has as great an inter- 
est in transportation by railroad as it has 
in transportation on the public highways. 
In fact, the benefits accruing from the use 
of the railroads are more wide-spread than 
the benefits accruing from the use of the 


highways by the more destructive vehicles — 


—trucks, commercial cars, taxicabs and 
buses. It is no more equitable that those 
who do not derive immediate benefit from, 
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"TWINS ! | said McGregor 


1s more than I expected’ 


He was speaking of those famous 
twins, the Eversharp Pencil and the 
Wahl Pen, which his wife had just 
given him for his birthday. These 
popular writing partners have cap- 
tured the country, 


Eversharp made the whole world 


proud to carry a pencil—and 
Eversharp cant be copied 


Before Eversharp came the business man didn’t care to have 
a pencil sticking out of his pocket when he walked into his club 
for lunch. As for women, they had no pocket to carry one, 
anyway—and there was no such thing as a purse-size pencil. 


But Eversharp changed all that. For years men had been 
trying to produce a perfected mechanical pencil—but not until 
Eversharp was it done. And Eversharp can’t be copied. 


The patented rifled tip holds the lead firmly—prevents it 
from wobbling. The automatic lead index always shows ,how 
much lead you have. Eversharp is loaded for 240,000 words 
without refilling. It is perfectly balanced for perfect writing. 


It lasts for years. 


Eversharp’s twin—the Wahl Pen—is capturing the. country 
the way Eversharp did. The all-metal barrel holds more ink, 
never leaks in the pocket, never cracks, lasts forever. Eversharp, 


$1-to $50; Wahl Pen, $4 to $50. Styles in gold and silver, for 


men and women. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltp., Toronto 


VER SHARP 


— SS 


“WAHL PEN 


Remember 


You can’t have a good pencil 
unless you have good lead. 
Don’t refill your Eversharp 
with ‘‘any old kind.”’? Also— 
Eversharp Pencils and Ever- 
sharp Leads are made to fit 
each other. You can’t be sure 
of the same results with any 
other combination, Two hun- 
dred million Eversharp Leads 
sold per year. 15c in the red- 
top box. Seven grades, very 
soft to very hard. 
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1200, and 
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to the BRAIN. 


Letting 
your customer ~& 
BUY 


OODS the customer selects for herself usually please 

her best. No other salesmanship is so effective as 
attractive display. McLean Showcase Units display 
merchandise prominently—protected and made brilliant 
by plate glass; attractively contrasted with dark-red 
genuine birch. A tempting display adds many extra sales. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
W. B. McLean Mfg. Co., 3038 Bigelow Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Many of our representa- 

tives are earning two dol- 

lars and more an hour by 

obtaining new and re- 

newal subscriptions for 

THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

ty You, too, can earn extra 

LEONARD FORSBERG money by _ representing 
Washington us in YOUR spare time. 


THOS. 8. LOGWOOD 


Illinois 


We Pay Liberal Commissions 


This work is profitable from the start because we 
teach you to earn while you learn. You receive a 
valuable training in salesmanship which should 
enable you to gain an income independent of your 
regular occupation. Mail the coupon to-day and 
get full particulars of our offer by return mail. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST, Box 1754, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—I am desirous of earning extra money in my spare time. Please send, without obligating me, 
the details of your plan. 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


the destructive use of the highways should 
pay for them than that the public should be 
taxed for the cost of building, maintaining 
and improving the roadways used for rail 
transportation.. It is important to note_in 
this connection that the railroads pay a 
not inconsiderable portion of the taxes 
from which come the funds for 85-per cent. : 
of the road work. 

Every burden placed upon the railroads — 
is a burden upon their patrons. The rail- 
roads do not have an inexhaustible supply — 
of funds out of which to pay operating 
expenses, taxes and other charges. A rail- 
road is an institution organized for the 
giving of a great public service, in the per- | 
formance of which certain costs are in- — 
curred, and these costs aré charged back 
against the public in the form of freight and ~ 
passenger rates. The shippers and pas-— 
sengers who use the railroads, therefore, * 
pay the railroads’ operating expenses, taxes — 
and other charges as truly as if the rail- 
roads were not an intermediate involved 
party in the financial transaction. 

When. the public gets that view of thos 
situation—and it is the proper view—there 
will be fewer attempts to unload tax bur- 
dens and burdensome operating costs upon 
the railroads. And when the public comes ~ 
to realize that the cost of building, main- — 
taining and improving the highways is not — 
being paid by those who put them to a ~ 
destructive use, a solution will be found — 
for this problem. y 
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ADVICE FOR MARRIED INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS ; 


3 


HIS year’s income-tax returns are due © 

March 15th, and doubtless many of our — 
readers are already puzzling over how to 
pay, and wondering whether they will be © 
able to make out their reports correctly. | 
There have been so many errorsinincome- — 
tax returns by married persons that the — 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has issued a 
special statement for the guidance of such © 
taxpayers. We quote this timely advice as — 
it appeared in the New York Times: 


In the returns of married persons many ~ 
errors have been discovered because of the. 
failure to account for the aggregate net — 
income of husband, wife and dependent 
minor children. 

For example, John Smith, an artisan, had 
a net income for 1922 of $2,100. His wife 
earned $1,400 as a stenographer, and two 
sons, 15 and 17 years old, earned $720 each 
as messengers. The exemption is $2,500, 
the family income being less than $5,000, 
plus a $400 eredit for each dependent son, 
a total of $3,300. Dedueted from $4,940, 
the combined family income, this leaves 
a taxable net income of $1,640, which, how- 
ever, may be further reduced by deductions 
of payments of interest, contributions, bad. 
debts, ete., to be fully explained later. 

Separate returns may be made by hus- 
band and wife, or they may make a com- 
bined return. dn the event separate re- 
turns are made, either husband or wife 
may claim the exemption allowed married — 
persons, or they may divide it between 
them in such proportion as they choose. | 
The one contributing the chief support 
may Claim the $400 for each dependent. 

The $400 credit for dependents is allowed | 


- only mae such person is ee 18 years of 
age or incapable of self-support because 
mentally or physically defective. In the 
_ above example the sons are dependents’ 
_ because both are under 18 years of age. 
They have not been ‘‘emancipated’”’ and 
their parents have not abandoned their 
right to the sons’ earnings, which, there- 
- fore, must. be included in the parent’s 

return. 


COTTON-MILLS GOING SOUTH 


South, it is for a temporary sojourn; 
but when a cotton-mill goes South, it 
_ usually goes to stay. And the cotton-mills 
are going South. The New York Herald 
-ealls attention to a. prediction that ‘‘by 
' the time of the 1930 census the center of 
cotton manufacture will have: swung from 
- the North to the South,” and it considers 
the comparative statistics for the last four 
years ample justification of thee forecast. 
For instance, figures presented by The 

Southern Textile Bulletin (Charlotte, N.C.), 
which are said to ‘“‘cheeck up very closely 
with those of northern origin,’ show that 
“there were in 1919, 19,600,000 spindles 
in the North as compared with 14,814,000 
in the South, a preponderance in favor of 
- the North of 4,786,000.” Then— 


In 1920 there were 19,900,000 Northern 
as against 15,239,000 Southern spindles, 
a Northern gain of 300,000 and a Southern 
of 425,000. In 1921 Northern gains came 
to a halt with an inerease of 100,000 
spindles for the year, placing Northern 
spindles at 20,000,000, at which figure 
they have since remained stationary. 
Meantime. the South gained 663,000 spin- 
dies in 1921 and 248,000 in 1922. Adding 
to this the 1919 gain of 425,000, the total 
Southern gain for the four years is 1,336,000 
spindles. The total Northern pain for the 
_ interval being 400,000, the total excess of 
spindle increases in the South over the 
North is 936,000, for the four years 1919 
to 1922 inclusive. This reduces the North’s 
4,786,000 lead of the year 1919 to a lead of 
3,850,000 in 1922. 


. 


The Herald explains, editorially, that ‘‘the 
“forces that are pulling this industry away 
from its Northern moorings and putting it 

in closer contact with the sources of raw 

material are natural causes”’ 


With the South’s water-power, unsur- 
passed anywhere in the North, the logical 
place for the cotton-mill is in the cotton- 
field. Hydroelectric development brings 
this power to regions remote from the 
source. The wonder is not that there has 
been great increase in Southern textile 
manufacture, but that the increase has not 
been greater. 

Another 


\ 


adyantage possest by the 


‘aera C2 ye ee ere tener ae Ne ee ee ee 


~ South is the abundance and quality of its 
- labor supply. Its mill forces are almost 
exclusively recruited from that great 
_ reservoir of pure Americans that for genera- 
- tions has been largely stagnant in the 
4 Southern mountains. Labor of this char- 
4 acter means freedom from entanglements 
- which the promotion of radicalism has 


made a handicap to Northern manufae- 
_ turers. Even if the South’s advantage in 
this respect should not continue, the funda- 
- mental advantages of proximity to growing 
cotton and of milder climatic conditions 
will remain. 


4 
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If you had to do your 


chief accountant’s work — 


F you had to do your chief ac- 

countant’s work, Mr. Execu- 

tive, you would not hesitate to 
investigate Elliott-Fisher. 


Your executive mind would 
not countenance those wasteful, 
time-consuming operations,ifyou 
were advised that Elliott-Fisher 
does the same work automati- 
cally and accurately, in one 
operation. 


The 
ELLIOTT-FISHER ID 


Elliott - Fisher best meets the re- 
quirements of modern accounting 
by furnishing: 
INSTANT PROOF OF 
ACCURACY 
Without extra work or effort. 
MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
The flat writing surface makes pos- 


sible the writing of many records 
at One operation. 


PERFECT LEGIBILITY 
On original and required copies. 


CURRENT INFORMATION | 
Facts and figures readily obtain- 


able. 


A quarter century of study and re- 
searchhasdeveloped 
the Universal Ac- 
counting Machine 
—ELLIOTT- 

HER. 


There is one which 
fits your business. 


A list of concerns using Elliott-Fishers 
reads like a“Who's Who” of American 
business in every field. The total exceeds 
15,000 firms and covers more than 400 
different lines of business, Investigate! 


Your chief accountant deserves 
at least the same facilities you 
would expect were you working 
for him. Your own interests are 
involved—remember that. 


Elliott-Fisher puts the chief 
accountant in a position where 
he can do some useful planning, 
analyzing and real constructive 
work unhampered by needless 
plodding—because Elliott-Fisher 
puts the accounting end of a busi- 
ness on a maximum production 
and minimum motion basis. 


It does each day’s bookkeeping 
completely—and proves the work 
without additional effort. 


Any intelligent clerk can quick- 
ly learn to operate Elliott-Fisher. 
The equipment itself is the most 
durable made. 


Why don’t you have us send 
you some facts about the work 
Elliott-Fisher is doing for con- 
cerns in your line? Without cost 
or obligation we will gladly 
make an analysis of the account- 
ing routine of any business, or 
show you how you can secure a 
daily statement of the condition 
of your business. Let us tell you 
how Elhott-Fisher will make that 
possible. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER CO. 
Dept. 100 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., New York 


Branches in All Large Cities 


Elliott-Fisher 


Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 
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resh 
from the 
factory 


al, 
~~ 


resh 


wherever 
you get it 


** After tobacco has 
been properly aged, 
cut, blended and 
packed for smoking, 
the sooner yousmoke 
it the better it is. 
Every carton of Tux- 
edo is dated, show- 


ing the last day on 
which it may besold. 


Gia. 


‘TOBACCO 


/low } 5 ‘ 
, Guaranteed by Z Z 


INCORPORATED 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


FOREIGN 


February 7.—Complete militarization of 
the railways of the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr basin and of. all its waterways is 
announced by M. Le Troequer, French 
Minister of Finance, in order to insure 
transport of Ruhr coal’ and coke to 

_France and allied countries. The 
French occupy several additional towns 
in the Elberfeld textile district. 


The Allied Commissioners in Constanti- 
nople inform the Turkish ‘authorities 


that the ships of their respective na- |- 


tions will remain in the harbor of 
Smyrna despite the Turks’ order to 
leave, and that the ships if fired upon 
by the Turkish land batteries will reply. 


February 8.—The Irish Free State Govern- 
ment issues a proclamation granting 


ten days’ amnesty to facilitate sur-- 


render of the Republicans, and Liam 
Deasy, Deputy Chief of the irregular 
forces, now under sentence of death, 
takes steps to induce Eamon de 
Valera and other Republican leaders to 
surrender. Execution of the sentence 
against Deasy is suspended pending 
these negotiations. 


French troops occupy Baukau and Julia, 
railroad junctions in the heart of the 
Ruhr district, and tighten their hold on 
trains running from the Ruhr into 
unoccupied Germany. 


Soviet leaders have definitely decided 
against Russia’s participation in any 
war growing out of the Ruhr or Near 
East situations, according to a dispatch 
from Moscow. 


February 9.—Turkish authorities in 
Smyrna and the Allied naval com- 
manders have reached an agreement 
under which the status quo will be 
maintained pending diplomatic negotia- 
tions, according to a dispatch to London. 


Many clashes between French troops and 
inhabitants of Recklinghausen, in the 
Ruhr, follow the seizure by the French 
troops of large stocks of the city’s 
provisions. 


Irish Republican leaders reject the peace 
proposal of Liam Deasy, Deputy 
Chief of the Irregular Republican staff, 
who, while under sentence of.death, was 
permitted to negotiate for the sur- 
render of his comrades. 


February 10.—The French and Belgian 
Governments announce that officials of 
the German Government will not here- 
after be permitted to enter the Ruhr 
because of their incitement of the popu- 
lation to resist French occupation. 


Lord Robert Cecil’s plan for the coopera- 
tive military defense of a country 
menaced by another_is referred by the 
Council of the League of Nations to a 
subcommittee. The plan provides 
that the Council may decide by a 
three-fourths majority vote whether any 
country is threatened by another. 


Liam Lynch, Irish Republican chief of 
staff, issues a proclamation declaring 
that ‘‘war will go on until the inde- 
pendence of our country is recognized.” 


February 11.—Turkish authorities present 
a new ultimatum to the Allies, giving 
them three days in which to leave 
Smyrna, according to a report received 
in London. 


Because, it is stated, of the German 
Government’s policy of inciting trouble 
in the Ruhr, the French and Belgian 
Governments notify the German Gov- 
ernment that after February 12 no 
exportation to unoccupied Germany of 


Old-fashioned sweeping cut deep 
into every housewife’s morning. How 
different—with a Bissell. Once over is 
enough. So easy running, a child can 
operate it. Important, too, the saving 
in labor, in health—the banishment of 


dust. Ten or fifteen years of daily 
usage generally finds the Bissell still in 
- service. Hence, the most economical 

sweeper made. ~ 

A Bissell is more than four wheels, a 
box and a brush. It embodies forty- 
seven years of constant, scientific 
study. It is a perfect mechanism, 
with patent-protected features insur- 
ing thorough, quick and easy sweep- 
ing. In millions of homes it is the 
daily dependence of women, many of 
whom have had the same Bissell over 
twenty years. 

Sold by furniture, hardware, de- 
partment and house furnishing stores” 
everywhere. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
236 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BISSELV’S 


“‘Cyco’’ Ball Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper 


Price, around $5.00, depending 
upon grade and locality 


Cuticura Soap 


—— AND OINTMENT 


Clear the Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum,25c.everywhere. Fo les 
naaeeoat Cuticura Laboratories. Dept. Malden, Mose, 


a 
STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


equip homes, buildings, com- 
munities. villages. 


KAUSTINE CO., Inc. 
Sanitation Engineers 
Buffalo. N.Y. 


S Septic 
Gustine Franks 
Sold and Installed by Plumbers 


Several desirable openings for District Sales Representatives 


-factured in the Ruhr district will. be 
permitted. Forty people are arrested 
= and expelled from Hssen as the result of 
oe. rioting.‘ 


In their Lenten pastorals the Irish 
Bishops deplore bloodshed, destruc- 
tion, pillage and rapine now being 
earried on by the Republican irregu- 
lars, and. make a solemn appeal for 
peace. 


tensify their resistance to the French 


: President Ebert calls on Germans to in- 


and Belgians, and it is announced that 
German cabinet officers will visit the 
Ruhr district whenever they deem it 
necessary. A twenty-four-hour strike 
is declared throughout the Ruhr as a 
protest against the deportation of 
German officials. 


Dr. Thomas O’Higgins, brother-in-law 
of Governor-General Healy of Ireland, 
is assassinated in his home. Mary 
MacSwiney is arrested and Republican 
headquarters in Dublin are raided. 


February 13.—General Degoutte orders the 
arrest of all the principal bankers in 
Gelsenkirchen, in the Ruhr, following 
their refusal to lend the municipality 
money to pay a fine of 100,000 marks 
(a little more than $3,000) imposed on 
the town for the shooting of two French 
soldiers by a German policeman. The 
mayor and chief cf police are jailed. 


e - DOMESTIC 


February 7.—President Harding submits 
to Congress the Anglo-American debt- 
funding plan and urges its approval, 
saying that it is the “‘first clearing of 

= the war-clouded skies in a debt-bur- 

ie dened world.” The President also 
urges a vote on the subsidy bill. 


The Army transport St. Mihiel, bringing 
; home the American troops from the 
¢ Rhine, docks and debarks most of 
= the troops at Savannah, Georgia. 


: 
7 
Z 


Li el 


ak i 


rN 


i el ied 


3 K treaty of peace, eleven conventions 
- and three protocols, designed to bring 
: about closer relations and insure the 
maintenance of peace in Central Amer- 
ica, are concluded by Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica at the Central American 
Conference called in Washington by 
: President Harding. 


au 


weaes 


- February 8.—An explosion wrecks a coal- 
mine at Dawson, New Mexico, and 120 
miners are killed. A similar explosion 

| oceurs in a coal-mine near Cumberland, 

British Columbia, where thirty-three 
men are killed. 


February 9.—The House approves the 
British debt settlement terms by a vote 
of 291 to 44. 


_. Consideration of the practicability of 
q constructing another interoceanic canal 
through Nicaragua is abandoned by 
the Administration when informed that 
- the proposed waterway would cost 
: $1,000,000,000. 


February 10.—The British debt-settlemment 

terms are reported favorably by the 

Senate Finance Committee by a vote 
; of 8 to 3. 


February 11.—The St. Mihiel docks at 
New York with the rest of the American 
occupation troops from the Rhine. 


February 13.—By a vote of 63 to 6 the 
Senate adopts the Norris resolution to 
amend the Constitution so as to provide 
that the terms of the President and the 
Vice-President of the United States 
shall begin on the third Monday in 

- January, instead of March 4, and the 
terms of Senators and Representatives 
on the first Menday in January follow- 
ing their election. The proposed amend- 
ment must go to the House and then to 
the States for ratification. 


4 metallurgical ; and other products manu-- 


E: } 
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OES your water run clear at 
the first turn of the faucet or 
must you let it run? If it’s rusty, 
it tells a tale—of rusted iron water 
pipes, wearing away in your walls 
—and plumbing bills to come. 


Brass pipe never rusts—it de- 
livers the water as clear as it 
comes from the city reservoir. 
Brass pipe never clogs—the flow 
of water is never reduced by rust 
deposits. 


If you’re building or buying— 


about $75 more for Anaconda 
Brass Pipe means clean water ana 
no plumbing bills as long as 
your house lasts. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS CO. 
General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


“3 


note this:, In a $15,000 house, — 


Don't buy or build until youknow 
the vital facts about plumbing. 
Let us send you our new booklet 
‘Ten Years Hence” which tells 
how to save money on plumbing. 
It is free, Address Department L. 


Brass Pipe with this 
trade mark stamped 
in the metal is man- 
ufactured by The 
American Brass 
Company, the 
world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of copper, 
brass, and bronze 
products. 


It is absolutely 
guaranteed. 


Other Products 
Copper, Brass, Nick- 


el-Silver and all com- 
binations of Copper, 
Zinc, Lead, Tin and 
Nickel which can be 
wrought into Sheets, 
Wire, Rods and 
Tubes; for ‘general 
manufacturing and 
fabricating purposes. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S | 

EASY CHAIR ~ 
To decide questions concerning the correct use of 


words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New | 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. i 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


; | 
“OC. W.,”” Rosemont, Pa.—*I say my boy ‘has 
measles’ — others say he has the measles, 
T note that many persons use this form frequently, 
Is not ‘the’ superfluous and bad form?” 
Usage governs matters of the kind. ‘“ The 
measles” dates from 1599, but “ measles,”” without 
the definite article, is a much earlier form, having 
been in use in speech and writing before 1325. Ac- 
cording to Fernald’s ‘English Grammar Simpli- 
fied’”’ (p. 72):—"‘ The” always indicates a definite 
object, either: j | 
“‘(a) An object so well known as not to need 
to be described; as, The man is here (the man we 
have been expecting or seeking); This is the book 
(which has been referred to or inquired for). 7 
““(b) An object about to be described, the 
word the pointing on to a description to come; 
as, The story (which I am about to relate) is a 
sad one 4 
“(c) An object emphatically designated, as- 
if the only one worthy of consideration; as, He 
made the speech (preeminently) of the occasion.” 
There is a tendency to-day, to use the when 
the disease is spoken of by others; as, ‘John 
has the measles,’’ but when referred to by oneself, 
as the sufferer, the definite article is often omitted. 


“RB.” Boulder, Colo.—' Kindly tell me 
whether it is correct to spell pharmacy in ways 
other than the accepted. Was pharmacy ever 
spelled pharmacie?’’ , 

Under the rules adopted by the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board, the only other accepted spelling of the 
word pharmacy is farmacy. The spelling you 
quote, pharmacie, was current in the 16th and 
17th centuries, and is the French spelling of the 
word. 


“R. E. L. S.,””° Macon, Ga.—‘“‘ Please give the 
correct usage of suspect and expect. Can you 
say: ‘I expect he has gone to town’; ‘I suspect 
he will be here’? What principles govern the 
usage of these two words?” 

The only principles invelved arise in the defi- 
nitions of the two words:—Expect means, to look. 
forward to as certain or probable; feel assured of 
before the event; anticipate in thought; as, to 
expect a letter; all men expect to die. . 

Suspect means, to imagine to exist; have some, 
though insufficient, grounds for inferring; also, to 
have a vague notion of the existence of, without 
adequate proof; mistrust, surmise; as, to suspect 
a plot. 

In the sentences quoted, the first should read, 
“T suppose, guess, imagine, or think, he has gone 
to town,”’ and you might add, “but I expect him 
back to-night.’”” In the second, as the speaker 
merely has reference to a future event, he says, 
“IT expect he will be here’’; there is nothing 
suspicious involved. { 


_. “S. W.,” New York, N. Y.—‘‘ Kindly advise me 
if there is such a word as manicurist.”’ 


Manicurist is a variant spelling of the noun 
manicure, one whose. business is the care and 
treatment of the hands, especially the finger- 


nails. 
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be 
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“G. W. W.,” Baltimore, Md.—The word 
normalcy was not coined by either Mr. Wilson or 
Mr. Harding, but was used as long ago as 1857 in 
the Davis and Peck ‘‘ Mathematical Dictionary.” 


“M. G. W.,’’ Newark, N. J.—‘‘ Please answer 
the following questions: (1) What is the correct’ 
spelling of the phrase ‘Counsellor at Law’? (2) If 
the word ‘Counsellor’ spelled with two I's is 
equally correct if spelled with one 1, which is the 
most generally approved form?’”’ ’ ; 
~ Derived from the Latin consiliarius, from con- 
silium, counsel, the word is correctly spelt with 
one 1. Counselor at Law is the approved spelling 
of the phrase: one / in counselor and without the 
hyphens between the words, just as Attorney at 
Law. Counsellor, with two I's, is used in Great 
Britain. 


& 


The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta; Ga. ; 


“©. J. H.,” Bridgeport, O.—‘‘ Please tell me if. 
this statement be logical or slang—‘They had 
never seen a Scotchman, so they looked him over!” : 

“To look one over” is a perfect idiom, mean- 
ing, to examine with care, but the Scots prefer 
fas ee Pe hee : to be referred to as Scotsmen. ; 


[ipeemeimree ene. 
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_ Dragooning the Dragons.—The Ameri- 

- ean people could not morally approve the 
French policy, Senator Owen said, because 

» they saw in it ‘‘the sowing of dragoons’ 
teeth.’’—Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 

Good Model.—Tommy entered the vil- 
lage store with an assured air, and said t 

- the man: “I want a lamp globe, and mothe 
says she would like it as strong as the bacc 
she bought here yesterday.”—Good Hard- 
ware. ai 

Preparing the Answer.—PaTIENT—‘‘Can 

_ this operation be performed safely, doc- 
tor?”’ 

Docror—‘‘That, my dear sir, is just 
what we are about to discover.’’— London 
Opinion. 

Interested.—Parson—‘‘Poor Mrs. An- 
derson. It is a hard blow for you to be 
made a widow, but still there is a comforter 
for you.’ 

Wivow—‘‘What is his address?”— 
Lawyer and Banker. 


° 
His Trouble-——Otp Lapy—‘‘My good 
man, were you wounded in action?” 
PrivaTE FLANNERTY (arm in sling)— 
“No, ma’am. Iwas cleanin’ out the cage of 
the Colonel’s canary and the d—— bird 
_ bit me.”— American Legion Weekly. 


How to Talk to Guests.—PROSPECTIVE 
Guest—‘‘Why, this room reminds me of a 


prison.” 
Assistant ManaGer—‘‘Well, sir, it’s all 
a matter of what one is used to!’’— Hotel 


Management. i 
Worse.—‘‘How’s your wife, Blinks?” 
asked Jinks. 
“Her head troubles her a good deal,” 
confessed Blinks. 
“Neuralgia?’’ queried Jinks. 
--*No,” answered Blinks sadly. ‘She 
Pants a new hat.’—Good Hardware. 


Some Mistake.—T he telephone in a well- 
known surgeon’s office rang and the doctor 
answered it. A voice inquired, ‘‘Who is 
Ey this?’ 

: The doctor readily recognized the voice 
of his seven-vear-old son. Altho an exceed- 

~ ingly busy man, he was always ready for a 
bit of fun, so he replied: 

“The smartest man in the world.” 

“T beg your pardon,”’ said the boy, “I 
have the wrong number.’—The Austin 
(Tex.) Cumberland. 

Fair Enough.The goose had been 
earved, and everybody had tasted it. It 
was excellent. The negro minister, who 
was the guest of honor, could not restrain 
his enthusiasm. 

“Dat’s as fine a goose as I ever sét ma 
teeth in, Brudder Williams,” he said to his 
host. ‘‘Whar did you git such a fine 
goose?” ees. 

“Well, now parson,” replied the carver 
of the goose, exhibiting great dignity and 
reluctance, ‘“‘when you preaches a speshul 
good sermon, I never axes you whar you got 
it. I hopes you will show de same consid- 
eration.’’— Lawyer and Banker. 
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OU are paying, among other things, for 
clean, pure water, and for protection 
against fire. 


Are you getting what you pay for? 


Are the water mains in your town large; 
enough for any emergency? 


Are they of the right material—free from 
the cracks and holes that on the one hand let 
water leak out, and on the other, let disease 
germs leak in? 


If you are a taxpayer, it is your right and 
your duty to know the condition of your 
water supply. 


If it is good, you will be the happier for 
knowing. If it is bad, you can make it good. 


Cast Iron Pipe is the standard for water 
and gas mains, and for many industrial 
purposes, because cast iron has the singu- 
lar property of rusting only on the surface. 


Its service is literally “measured by cen- 
turies.” The first Cast Iron Pipe was laid 
nearly 300 years ago—and is still in use! 


THE CAST IRON PIPE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
165 East Erie Street, Chicago 


AST TRON PIPE 


Send25c for “Pipeand the Public 
Welfare,” a valuable book for 
any one interested in water and 
gas mains. “Cast Iron Pipe for 
Industrial Service” is sent free, 
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Keep Musterole 
onthe bath-room shelf 


Yearsago theold- fashioned 
mustard plaster was the 
favorite remedy for rheu- 
matism, lumbago, colds on 
the chest and sore throat. 


It did the work all right, 
but it was sticky and messy 
to apply and my how it did 
burn and blister! 


The little white jar of 
Musterole has taken the 
place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on 
your bathroom shelf and bring it 


out at the first cough or sniffle, at 
rheumatism’s first warning tingle. 


Made from pure oil of mustard, 
with the blister and sting taken 
out, Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes right down to the seat 
of the trouble. 


Order Musterole today from your 
druggist. He has it in 35c and 65c 
jars and tubes; hospital size, $3, 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Easy To Fill 
HERES a real tobacco pouch. Patent 
closing device prevents tobacco spilling 

out inte pocket. Opens easy, closes 
tight. Handiest, most practical pouch 
you ever laideyeson. LOCKTITE 
s keeps tobacco righ. Genuine 
\ suede leather, $1.25; goatskin, 
$1.50; velvet calf, buck, pigskin 

\ or pin seal, $3. 
Sold at cigar, 
drug and leather 
goods stores. 


If dealer 
cannot sup- 
g ply we will 
be 4 send on 
RIC. U8. mar, OF a i 
ih ioe g Tie Caen pre 
Rubber Lined <—_AAA Y, of price. 


Made and Fully Guaranteed by 
The F. S. MILLS CO., Inc., Gloversville, N.Y. 


JUST OUT 


PRACTICAL RADIO- 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 
Author of ‘‘The Wonders of Science in Modern Life,"" Etc. 


A new and practical guide to the making of radio out- 
fits, from the simplest crystal-detector apparatus to the 
most elaborate amplifying and super-regenerative equip- 
ment. 

It is also a guide to the understanding of the principles 
that underlie radio phenomena. When you have read 
the book, you will be able to make your own radio outfit, 
to use it effectively, and you will understand how it works. 

Dr. Williams has long been known for his capacity 
to interpret even obscure scientific phenomena in terms 
comprehensible to the average reader. He makes of the 
story of radio a fascinating, even a romantic narrative. 
Under his guidance, electromagnetic waves and hurtling 
electrons become our familiar associates. The radio 
apparatus becomes in its simpler forms a fascinating 
plaything for boys and girls, and in its more elaborate 
development a no less fascinating instrument of precision 
in the hands of the adult. 

Pictures in iarge numbers supplement the text, and 
these are chosen not for their interest alone, but for their 
informative value. If you will follow sequentially the 
circuit diagram, or practical hook-ups, and the text that 
elucidates them. tho you began as a novice you will be a 
fairly accomplished connoisseur of radio art before you 
are finished. 

If, without any other instruction, you _wiil construct 
sequentially the radio sets herein described, you can 
hardly fail to become an adept in the utilization of radio 
as a practical art 

I2mo, Cloth, 427 pages. Iilustrated. 


Price $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
RS SSD 
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General Ignorance.—‘‘I need a thousand 
marks and I have no idea where I can raise 
them.”’ 

“Neither have I.”—Meggenderfer Blaet- 
ter (Munich). 


The sub-conscious mind—its uence on the body and — 
how it may be controlled and made to work for one’s per- — 
sonal benefit—is one of the great matters being discussed — 
and studied justnow. All of the following books bearing © 
on the subject are full of interest and reliable information. — 


PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF NERVOUS 
DISCRDERS 


Legally Non-existent.—Another verdict 
of not guilty will about set at rest the rumor 
that a number of men were killed near 
Journal 


Herrin that time.—Ohio State 


(Columbus). 


Safer.—‘‘Jim,’”’ she said, as he settled 
down for a comfortable smoke, “I’ve got a 
lot of things I want to talk to you about.” 

“Good,” said her husband, “‘I’m glad to 
hear it. Usually you want to talk to me 
about a lot of things you haven’t got!”’— 
Lawyer and Banker. 


Deduction.—SaLesmMan—‘‘A velour hat, 
madam—what size would your husband 
take?” 

Sue (buying his birthday present)— 
“Tet me see—I really don’t know—but he 
takes sixteen in collars, so I suppose his hat 
would be about nineteen or twenty.”— 
‘London Opinion. 


Anything Is Possible.—A little boy in a 
city school refused to sew, thinking it 
beneath the dignity of a ten-year-old man. 

“George Washington sewed,” said the 
principal, taking it for granted that a 
soldier must; ‘‘and do you consider your- 
self better than George Washington?” 
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